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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


“ AMELIA.” |ever so grim and ever so threatening, 
|might rise up suddenly in their midst, 
| touring high above all their heads, and 
|go unquestioned as to the purpose of his 


coming. A half-quizzing Yankee would 


fer heart is as an altar-stone, 

On which the fires of Heav’n come down, 
And kindle to a burning gem 

Each thought which Genius scatters there. 





















rd perhaps eye-measure him from feot to 
gsone me hae ren head, and exclaim, ‘‘ Well! I guess you 
ie the starry sadlones of the night, be’n’t a very dangerous chap, anyway, be 
And the golden light of day— ye?”—and a Midstater might look upon 
= praia Pee> sheen his gigantic proportions, and whisper aside, 
And tts own wild music mingling “What a glorious fellow to work upon a 
With the angel-notes it hears. Anon. |canal!’—and a Backwoodsman would most 


likely march up to him boldly, and accost 
him with, “I say, stranger! was you 
raised in these here parts?”—but to look 
for aught beyond this—any questioning of 
‘Whither camest thou?” “ What is thy 
errand?” “Who sent thee?”—would be 
to look for something not, or hardly, Amer- 
ican. Harpity? Are not such Phantoms 
at this moment stalking over our land, 
preaching anarchy, and infidelity, and dis- 
obedience? And who questions them! 
These things so, how expect that the 
lyre of a little girl, though swept with an 
angel’s art and the power of the fabled 
Orpheus, should produce anything more 
than a moment of wonder and a word of 
praise? He knows not his countrymen of 
the North and East, who supposes that 
they will throw aside their temperance 
tracts and their anti-slavery pamphlets, to 
read the verses of a wild Kentuckian; nor 
he his countrymen of the South, who ex- 


It is now something more than two 
years, since the sweet and thrilling notes 
of an anonymous poetess, burst startlingly 
upon the ear of the literary world, from 
the wilds of Kentucky. At once and 
eagerly were those enrapturing strains 
caught up by melody-lovers throughout 
the Union, and sung in every peopled val- 
ley, and echoed from every sunny hill-side, 
of our vast domain. The Mass listened, 
and admired, and praised; the Few ex- 
amined, and considered, and held their 
tongues; the Whole were struck with 
wonder, notso much that such music should 
come from the Great West, an acknowl- 
edged region of chivalry and romance, 
as that it should come at all, out of the 
iron-ribbed and steel-muscled bosom of this 
our machinery-mad, railroad-demented, 
steamship-crazed Day. But come it had. 
No one could, or wished to, deny this. 
But how?—or why?—or for what? Ah!| pects them to cease berating the “ fanatical 
these are questions which Americans, of | abolitionists,” that their passions may per- 
the decade now near its close, do not much | adventure be subdued, and their cool rea- 


trouble themselves to ask. A Phantom,!son revived, by the powers of music; nor 
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he his countrymen of the West, so busily |as is hers at this moment. The instance 


employed digging rivers in the wilderness | 
and building up cities on their banks, who | 
looks to see them rest upon their spades, | 
or stand trowel in hand, to hear the sing- | 
ing of even a choir of angels; nor he his 
countrymen of the whole Union, whothinks 
the time will soon arrive when they shall 
abate in their persona] wrangling and 
their partisan hostility, and give ear unto 
the low sad voice of Humanity, though it 
utter words like His who “spake as never | 
man spake,” and come with a power to 
quicken, and purify, and lift up, and re- 
generate. ‘These are consummations “ de- 
voutly to be wished,” but not confidently 
to be looked for. | 
This array of unfavorable things not- | 
withstanding, the poetry of “ AMELIA” soon 
found many and warm admirers. The first 
three or four pieces of hers that were 
given to the public, were published rather 
by stealth than otherwise, so diffident was 
their young author, and ignorant of the 
presence of that high genius which ani- | 
mated her soul. ‘The medium of publica- 
tion selected by her friends, was the Lou- | 
isville Journal; and through this paper 
she received a favorable introduction to | 
the world, from one fully capable of sym- | 
pathising with her spirit, understanding | 
her genius, and appreciating the “forms | 
of things unknown,” which her rich “im-. 
agination bodied forth.” Since that time, | 
scarce a fortnight has passed in which the | 
gushing melody of her harp has not fallen | 
upon the ears, and touched the hearts, of | 
thousands of her countrymen; and recent- | 
ly its notes, as a gentle and spiritual ac- | 
companiment to the voice of Old Ocean, | 
have passed over the Atlantic, and drawn | 
plaudits from those not apt to bestow praise | 
where merit is not manifest. 
We know of no other instance, in the 
history of modern literature, wherein a | 
writer so young as “Amelia,” has pro- | 
duced within the brief period of a couple | 
of years, half as many poems, so exquisite 
in the conception, and so perfect in the | 
execution, as those which have emanated | 
from her pen; and we think we are safe | 
in saying, that the female biography of 
the present century may be searched from | 
its first to its last page, without producing | 
a single example of success like that which, | 


in “ Amelia’s” case, has within a period so | 


short made an unknown and untried genius 















































of Miss Landon, and that also of Miss Da- 
vidson, are now present to our mind; but, 
while we acknowledge the extraordinary 
precocity of the latter, we must say that 
we cannot see, in the published volume of 
her Literary Remains, tender and beauti- 
ful as are some of the productions con- 
tained therein, anything which promised, 
even in maturity, the strength and beauty 
and richness already exhibited by “ Ame- 
lia:” and the earlier productions of the 
former, though often exquisitely beautiful, 
and sometimes outbreathings fromthe very 
soul of Poesy, were not by any means 
characterized by that uniformity of poetic 
excellence which marks the writings of 
our backwoods poetess. Mrs. Hemans, 
more nearly than any other, “ Amelia” 
resembies in the character of her genius; 
and she is one whom that highest Spirit 
of Song would have caught warmly to her 
bosom, and called “ Sister!”—How like, 
in their mellifluous flow and low-voiced 
harmony, to some of the breathings of that 
muse which enchained all. hearts, are the 
following verses addressed “To a Sea 
Shell.” 


fee dail 


Pe cap And 


“Shell of the bright sea-waves ! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own, ic 
Lute of the ocean caves! 


Or, does some spirit dwell 
In the deep windings of thy chamber dim, 
Breathing forever, in its mournful hymn, 
Of ocean’s anthem swell ? 


Wert thou a murmurer long 

In chrystal palaces beneath the seas, 

Ere, on the bright air, thou hadst heard the breeze 
Pour its full tide of song ? 


‘Another thing with thee— 
Are there not gorgeous cities in the deep, 
Buried with flashing gems that darkly sleep, 
Hid by the mighty sea ? 


And say, oh lone sea-shell, 
Are there not costly things, and sweet perfumes 
Scattered in waste o’er that sea gulf of tombs ? 
Hush thy low moan, and tell. 


But yet, and more than all— 

Has not each foaming wave in fury tost 

O’er earth’s most beautiful, the brave, the lost, 
Like a dark funeral pall ? 


*Tis vain—thou answerest not! 
Thou hast no voiee tu whisper of the dead— 
"Tis ours alone, with sighs like odors shed, 


so widely felt and so generally admired | To hold them unforgot ! 
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Thine is as sad a strain, 

As if the spirit in thy hidden cell 

Pined to be with the many things that dwell 
In the wild, restless main. 


And yet, there is no sound 
Upon the waters, whispered by the waver, 
But seemeth like a wail from many graves, 

Thrilling the air around. 


The earth, oh moaning shell ! 
The earth hath melodies more sweet than these, 
The music-gush of rills, the hum of bees, 
Heard in each blossom’s bell. 


Are not these tones of earth, 
The rustling foliage with its shivering leaves, 
Sweeter than sounds that e’en in moonlight eves, 
Upon the seas have birth ? 


Alas! thou still wilt moan— 
Thou’rt like the heart that wastes itself in sighs, 
E’en when amid bewildering melodies, 
If parted from its own.” 


And here, in “Amelia’s” lines written 
“On seeing an Infant sleeping on its Mo- 
ther’s Bosom,” is one of those tender and 
beautiful pictures, with their delicate out- 
line and rich warmth of coloring, which 
the genius of Mrs. Hemans used with such 
delight to paint. 


“Tt lay upon its mother’s breast, a thirg 
Bright as a dew-drop when it filst descends, 
Or as the plumage of an angel’s wing 
Where every tint of rainbow beauty blends; 
it had soft violet eyes, that ‘neath each lid 
Half closed upon them, like bright waters shone, 
While its small dimpled hands were slyly hid 
In the warm bosom that it nestled on. 


There was a beam in that young mother’s eye, 
Lit by the feelings that she could not speak, 
As from her lips a plaintive lullaby 
Stirred the bright tresses on her infant’s cheek, 
While now and then with melting heart she prest 
Soft kisses o’er its red and smiling lips— 
Lips, sweet as rose-buds in fresh beauty drest 
Ere the young murmuring bee their honey sips. 


It was a fragrant eve; the sky was full 
Of burning stars, that tremulously clear 
Shone on those lovely ones, while the low lull 
Of falling waters fell upon the ear, 
And the new moon, like a pure shell of pearl 
Encircled by the blue waves of the deep, 
Lay mid the fleecy clouds that love to curl 
Around the stars when they their vigils keep. 


My heart grew softer as I gazed upon 
That youthful mother, as she soothed to rest 
With a low song her loved and cherished one— 
The bud of promise on her gentle breast ; 
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For ’tis a sight that angel-ones above 

May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 
When Innocence upon the breast of Love 

Is cradled in a sinful world like this.” 


And how she who, seated by her wild 


| 
| Welch harp ringing out the thrilling and 


full-volumed notes of the “Pilgrim Fa- 
thers,” or pouring forth the deep and soul- 
enkindling strains of “ Young Cassabian- 
ca,” or breathing the low, unearthly har- 
mony of “ A Spirit’s Return,” would have 
leant forward, voiceless and breathless in 
an instant, to catch the fresh and uplifting 
music-notes with which “Amelia” gave 
her “Freed Bird” to the blue heaven and 
the sunny air. 


“ Thy cage is open’d, bird! too well I love thee 
To bar the sunny things of earth from thee; 
A whole broad Heaven of blue lies calm above thee, 
The greenwood waves beneath, and thou art free— 
These slender wires shal! prison thee no more— 
Up, bird! and ’mid the clouds thy thrilling music pour. 


Away! away! the laughing waters playing 
Break on the fragrant shore in ripples blue, 
And the green leaves unto the breeze are laying 
Their shining edges fringed with drups of dew— 
And here and there a wild flower lifts its head, 
Refreshed with sudden life, from many a sun-beam shed. 


How sweet thy voice will sound! for o’er yon river 
The wing of Silence like a dream is laid, 

And nought is heard save where the wood-boughs quiver, 
Making rich spots of trembling light and shade— 

And a new rapture thy wild spirit fills, 

For joy is on the breeze, and morn upon the hills. 


Now, like the aspen, plays each quivering feather 
Of thy swift pinion bearing thee along, 

Up where the morning stars once sang together, 
To pour the fullness of thine own rich song; 

And now thou’rt mirrored to my dazzled view, 

A little dusky speck, amid a world of blue. 


Yet I wil) shade mine eye, and still pursue thee 

As thou dost melt in soft etherial air, 
Till angel-ones, sweet bird, will bend to view thee, 

And cease their hymns awhile thine own to share; 
And there thou art, with white clouds round thee furled, 
Just poised beneath yon vault that arches o’er the world. 


A free wild spirit unto thee is given, 
Bright minstrel of the blue celestial dome, 
For thou wilt wander to yon upper heaven, 
And bathe thy plumage in the sunbeam’s home ; 
And soaring upward from thy dizzy height, 
On free and fearless wing, be lost to human sight. 


Lute of the summer clouds! whilst thou art singing 
Unto thy Maker thy soft matin hymn, 

My own wild spirit from its temple springing 
Would freely join thee in the distance dim ; 
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But I can only gaze on thee and sigh 
With heart upon my lip—bright minstrel of the sky ! 


And yet, sweet bird! bright thonghts to me are given 
As many as the clustering leaves of June, 

And my young heart is like a harp of Heaven 
Forever strung unto some pleasant tune; 

And my soul burns with wild poetic fire, 

Tho’ simple are my strains, and simpler still my lyre. 


And now farewell! the wild wind of the mountain 
And the blue streams alone my strains have heard, 
And it is well, for from my heart’s deep fountain 
They flow uncultured as thine own—sweet bird ! 
For my free thoughts have ever spurned control, 
Since this heart held a wish, and this frail form a soul.’’ 


But a doubt has just crossed our mind 
whether, in thus provoking a comparison 


between the mature productions of one of | 


Earth’s sweetest minstrels, and the youth- 
ful outpourings of a kindred spirit, we are 
doing that exact justice to our backwoods 
poetess, which it is ever our aim to mete 
unto all. 

“Our backwoods poetess!” Alas, that 
we should have to tear the richest jewel 
from our own coronal, and place it in that 
of another! But the little town of St. Mi- 
chaels, in Maryland, has the honor of being 
the birth-place of Ametia B. Coppucx; and 
far be it from us to conceal, in an article 
like the present, the knowledge of this fact. 
From the deep-bosomed solitude of the 
western wilderness, however, first stole 
upon the ear of the American world, the 


sweet strains of the young Singer; and | 


with this, and the certainty of her ever 
abiding among us, till her gushing melody 
is hushed in death, we are satisfied. 

The father of Miss Coppuck, a respect- 
able and ingenious mechanic, removed to 
Kentucky, from Maryland, some four years 
since, and after tarrying for a little time 
at Lexington, settled in Louisville. Ame- 


lia is one of a family of four or five chil- | 


dren, among whom are two sisters older 
than herself. She was about fourteen 
years of age at the time of her removal to 
the West, and had then been for several 
years in the habit of stealing alone to her 
chamber, or into the fields and woods, and 
improvising verses. 


to wild old airs; and such would live in her 
memory, and occasionally be warbled from 
her tongue, for weeks, and then pass into 
forgetfulness. Others she would reduce 
to writing, during the impulse in which 
they were produced; and these she would 
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| sometimes exhibit, with fear and trembling, 
‘to the confidantes of her childhood. Most 
of her productions at this period, however, 
'were doomed to lie hidden in the depths 
‘of her own bosom; and those which were 
‘fortunate enough to get transferred from 
that holy sanctuary to the blotted page, 
held their existence thus by a very feeble 
_tenure—for no sooner were they supplant- 
ed in her affections, by a more recent child 
of her restless and burning fancy, than 
‘they, “the firstlings of her flock,” were 
given to the flames, an offering to that 
Genius whose spirit she felt moving upon 
the waves of her soul, but whose character 
‘she could not comprehend, and whose mis- 
sion to her was yet a mystery. 

The first piece of Miss Coppuck’s po- 
etry that appeared in print, consisted of a 
few sweetly-flowing verses addressed “ To 
.a Tear Drop.” ‘The second piece was a 
little melody, “Oh! Dark is the Gloom!” 
| which we here quote, not so much on ac- 
count of its originality or intrinsic poetical 
‘excellence, as because we consider it a re- 
markable specimen of smooth versification 

from one so young as she was at the time 
of writing it. 





“Oh! dark is the gloom o’er my young spirit stealing ! 
Then why should I linger where others are gay ? 
The smile that I wear, is but worn for concealing 
A heart that is wasting in sadness away. 


| How oft have I thought when the last light has faded, 

| From off the clear waves of some soft-flowing stream, 
| That like its bright waters, my last hopes were shaded 
By darkness uncheered by the light of a beam. 


| Oh! could I but fly from this false world forever, 
Where those whom I trust are the first to betray, 

From the cold, and the fickle, my young heart [’d sever, 
Ere they steal all its bloom, and its sweetness away. 


i’d seek in some orb of the blessed above me 

The peace that on earth [ can never receive. 
| The spirits that dwell in that bright orb would love me, 
| For they are too gentle to wound, or deceive. 


|Oh! why should the hearts of the purest be shaken 

| While calmly reposing "neath love’s sunny beam ? 
If they slumber so sweetly, why should they awaken 

| ‘To muse on the past, and to weep o’er a dream ?”” 


Some of these she | 
sang, as they gushed from her full heart, | 


We have alluded to Miss Coppuck’s two 
sisters. They have both been married 
several years, and separated from her. 
‘Her mother is dead, and reposes afar 
off. Her own lot is cast among stran- 
gers, in a strange but welcoming land. 
| And of the severance of persons, and the 
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Mixed with those thoughts, like clouds, that hover 


a 
sundering of holiest ties, occasioned by 


these events, the young poetess has sung, 
in some of the sweetest strains that have | 
ever gushed from the full heart of Hu- | 
manity. ‘My Sisters,” is the brief and 
simple inscription of these music-notes. 


« Like flowers that softly bloom together, 
Upon one fair and fragile stem, 
Mingling their sweets in sunny weather, 
Ere strange rude hands have parted them: 
So were we linked unto each other, 
Sweet Sisters! in our childish hours, 
For then one fond and gentle Mother 
To us was like the stem to flowers. 
She was the golden thread that bound us 
In one bright chain togetber here, 
"Till Death unloosed the cord around us, 
And we were severed far and near. 





The flowret’s stem, when broke or shattered, 
Must cast its blossoms to the wind, 
Yet round the buds, tho’ widely scattered, 
The same soft perfume still we find; 
And thus, although the tie is broken 
That linked us round our mother’s knee, 
The memory of words we’ve spoken 
When we were children light and free, 
Will, like the perfume of each blossom, 
Live in our hearts where’er we roam, | 
As when we slept on one fond bosom, 
And dwelt within one happy home. 


I know that changes have come o’er us: 
Sweet Sisters! we are not the same, 

For different paths now lie before us, 
And all three have a different name; 

And yet, if Sorrow’s dimming fingers 
Have shadowed o’er each youthful brow, 

So much of light around them lingers, 
I cannot trace those shadows now. 

Ye both have those who love ye only, 
Whose dearest hopes are round ye thrown— 

While, like a stream that wanders lonely, 
Am I, the youngest, wildest one. 


My heart is like the wind that beareth 
Sweet scents upon its unseen wing— 
The wind! that for no creature careth, 
Yet stealeth sweets from every thing; 
It hath rich thoughts forever leaping 
Up, like the waves of flashing seas, 
That with their music still are keeping 
Soft time with every fitful breeze; 
Each leaf that in the bright air quivers, 
The sounds from hidden solitudes, 
And the deep flow of far-off rivers, 
And the loud rush of many floods: 


All these, and more, stir in my bosom 
Feelings that make my spirit glad, 

Like dew-drops shaken in a blossom; 

And yet there is a something sad 





Above us in the quiet air, 
Veiling the moon’s pale beauty over 
Like a dark spirit brooding there. 


But, Sisters! these wild thoughts were never 
Yours, for ye would not love like me 
To gaze upon the stars forever, 
To hear the wind’s wild melody; 
Ye’d rather look on smiling faces, 
And linger round a cheerful hearth, 
Than mark the stars’ bright hiding places 
As they peep out upon the earth. 
But, sisters, as the stars of even 
Shrink from day’s golden flashing eye, 
And, melting in the depths of heaven, 
Veil their soft beams within the sky: 
So will we pass, the joyous-hearted, 
The fond, the young, like stars that wane, 
*Till every link of earth be parted, 
To form in Heaven one mystic chain.” 


There is a simple but affecting incident 
in Miss Coppuck’s history, which has given 
to some of her most recent productions, a 
tinge of melancholy that cannot fail to 
touch every heart. A brief recital of this, 
will give a better insight into her charac- 
ter, than pages of labored description. 
Among her earliest associates in the West, 
was a wild and lovely girl about her own 
age, whose heart was as warm and sus- 
ceptible as her own, and whose genius was 
only a “lesser light” in the same constel- 
lation. They were for a time bosom- 
friends—confidantes—inseparable com- 
panions; and of this cherished counter- 
part the young poetess sang, less than a 


year since, in the easy and simple “Stan- 
zas” which follow. 


“TI have a fair and gentle friend, 

Whose heart is pure, I ween, 

As ever was a maidens heart 
At joyous seventeen ; 

She dwells among us like a star 
That from its bower of bliss 

Looks down, yet gathers not a stain 
From aught it sees in this, 


I do not mean that flattery 
Has never reached her ear, 
I only say its syren-song 
Has no effect on her: 
For she is all simplicity, 
A creature soft and mild— 
Though on the eve of womanhood, 
In heart a very child. 


And yet, within the misty depths 
Of her calm, dreamy eyes, 


A shadowy something, like deep thought. 
In tender sadness lies; 
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For though her glance still shines as bright | literature of the nineteenth century, we 


As ta her childish guess, know of nothing, of a like character, more 


} 
Its wildness and its luster now beautiful than this: 
Are softened down by tears— 




































« When shines the star, by thee loved best, 
Upon these soft delicious eves, 
Lighting the ring-dove to her nest, 
Where trembling stir the darkling leaves; 
Whcn flings the wave its crest of foam 


Tears that steal not from hidden springs 
Of sorrow and regret, 

For none but lovely feelings in 
Her gentle breast have met; 


For every tear that gems her eye, ; 
z . : Above the shadowy-mantied seas, A 


From her young bosom flows cs 
oe A softness o’er my heart doth come, agi 


Linking thy memory with these; 

For if, amid those orbs that roll, A 
Thou hast at times a thought of me, 

For every one that stirs thy soul 
A thousand stir my own of thee. 


Like dew-drops from a golden star, 
Or sweetness from a rose. 


For e’en in life’s delicious spring 
We oft have memories, 
That throw around our sunny hearts 


| 
A transient cloud of sighs; 
Even now thy dear remembered eyes, 


Fill’d up with floods of radiant light, 
Seem bending from the twilight skies, 

Outshining all the stars of night: 
And thy young face divinely fair, 

Like a bright cloud, seems melting through, 
While low sweet whispers fill the air, 

Making my own lips whisper too; 
For never does the soft south wind 

Steal o’er the hushed and lonely sea, 
But it awakens in my mind 

A thousand memories of thee. 


For a wondrous change within the breast 
At that sweet time is wrought, 

When on the heart is softly laid 
A spell of deeper thought. 


And she has reached that lovely time, 
The sweet poetic age, 

When to the eye each floweret’s leaf 
Seems like a glowing page; 

For a beauty and a mystery 
About the heart is thrown, 

When childhood’s merry laughter yields 


To girlhood’s softer tone. 
Oh! could I, while these hours of dreams 


I do not know if round her heart Are gathering o’er the silent hills, 
Love yet hath thrown his wing, While every breeze a minstrel seems ‘ 
{ rather think she’s like myself, And every leaf a heart that thrills, 
An April-hearted thing; Steal all unseen to some hush'd place, 
I only know that she is fair, And, Kneeling ’neath those burning orbs, 
And loves me passing well, Forever gaze on thy sweet face 
But who this gentle maiden is, Till seeing every sense absorbs, S! 
I feel not free to tell.” And, singling out each blessed even 
The star that earliest lights the sea, 


Forget another shines in heaven : : 


w weeks, and this “ April-hearted 
A fe d P While shines the one beloved by thee. 


thing” was atenant of the tomb! A slight 





injury received during a pleasure excur-| Lost one! companion of the blest ! 
sion, a short time after, threw her upon a| Thou, who in purer air dost dwell, 
bed of unabating ‘ pain, from which she Ere froze the life-drops in thy breast, ’ 
never arose. This melancholy incident Or fied thy soul its mystic cell, 
affected the young poetess deeply, and We past on earth such hours of bliss ; 
several weeks passed before she could al-| As none but kindred hearts can know, 
lude to her late companion with composure.| —_And, happy in a world like this, s 
But reason at length reconciled her to her| But dreamed of that to which we go, 
bereavement, and she regained the mas-| Till thou wert called in thy young years 1 
tery of her feelings. ‘Then she dared to) To wander 0’er that shoreless sea, 

ur forth the rich treasures of her soul, | Where, like a mist, time disappears, 
which had long pressed at her heart for| Melting into eternity. ' 
utterance: then she dared to breathe aloud Oy aia thinking Of sete ganay hours, ' 
her burning thoughts, and to commune, That shone out goldenly in June, 
beneath the peaceful and starry heavens, When birds were singing ‘mong the flowers j 


And shedid thus commune, in the language | When o’er thy locks of paly gold J 
of pure and spiritual poetry; and in the Flowed thy transparent veil away, 
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Till ‘neath each snow-white trembling fold 
The Eden of thy bosom lay ; 

And sheltered ’neath its dark-fringed lid 
Till raised from thence in girlish glee, 

How modestly thy glance lay hid 

From the fond glances bent on thee. 


There are some hours that pass so soon, 
Our spell-touched hearts scarce know they end ; 
And so it was with that sweet June, 
Ere thou wert lost, my gentle friend! 
Oh! how I'll watch each flower that closes 
Thro’ autumn’s soft and breezy reign, 
Till summer-blooms restore the roses, 

And merry June shall come again ! 
But, ah! while float its sunny hours 

O’er fragrant shore and trembling sea, 
Missing thy face among the flowers, 

How my full heart will mourn for thee!” 


Though the first bitterness of that sud- 
den and eternal separation is over, and 
the healing hand of Time hath touched the 
lacerated heart of the survivor, yet the 
memory of that “fair and gentle friend” 
wanes not—cools not—but lives greenly 
on; and thus shall it live through long 
years of joy and sorrow—through all the 
many vicissitudes of life—for it hangs up- 
on a chord whose vibrations are never 
stilled. Here is another burst of soul-born 
and heart-felt melody, which it has prompt- 
ed, scarcely if at all less beautiful and 
spiritual than that which we have already 
heard: 


“TI know that thy spirit looks radiantly down 
From yon beautiful orb of the blest, 

For a sound and a sign have been set in my own, 
That tell of the p'ace of thy rest ; 

For I gaze on the star that we talked of so oft 
As our glances would heavenward rove, 

When thy step was on earth, and thy bosom was soft 
With a sense of delight and of love. 


The dreams that were laid on thy shadowless brow, 
Were pure as a feeling unborn, 

And the tone of thy voice was as pleasant and low 
As a bird’s in a pleasant spring morn; 

Such a heaven of purity dwelt in thy breast, 
Such a world of bright thoughts in thy soul, 

That nought could have made thee more lovely or blest, 
So bright was the beautiful whole. 


But, now o’er thy breast in the hush of the tomb 
Are folded thy pale graceful arms, 
While the midnight of death, like a garment of gloom, 
Hangs over that bosom’s young charms; 
And pale, pale, alas! is thy rosy lip now, 
Its melody broken and gone, 
And cold is the young heart whose sweet dreams below 
Were of summer, of summer alone. 
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Yet the rise and the fall of thine eye-lids of snow 
O’er their blue orbs so mournfully meek, 

And the delicate blush that would vanish and glow 
Through the light of thy transparent cheek, 

And thy tresses ail put from thy forelead away— 
These, these on my memory rise 

As I gaze on yon bright orb whose beautiful ray 
Hath so often been blest by thine eyes. 


The blue-girdled stars and the soft dreamy air 
Divide thy fair spirit and mine: 

Yet I Jook in my heart, and a something is there 
That links it in feeling to thine: 

The glow of the sunset, the voice of the breeze, 
As it cradles itself on the sea, 

Are dear to my bosom, for moments like these 
Are sacred to memory and thee.” 


W hat, now, are all these, but gems from 
the deepest deep of Soul—flowers from the 
highest height of Poesy? Where, but in 


‘the volume of that Woman whose breast 


| was the abode of all kindly affections, and 
_whose heart was alive with sympathy for 
| whatever in human character is noble and 
' generous and good, and whatever in crea- 
| tion is beautiful or sublime or grand, can 
you find richer treasures? And where, 
}even in that volume, will you lay your 
hand upon higher evidences of inspiration, 
| than sore of those which are now present 
to your view? This may be called eztrava- 
'gance. It would be such, were it written 
_of almost any living Songstress other than 
'“Amelia;” but written of her, we regard 
jit as “the language of truth and sober- 


| ness,” and so fear not to speak it. 


We have spoken, in this paper, first of 


“ Amelia,”’—then of Miss Coppuck—and 
/now “another change” must come over 
the spirit of this dream. It shall be ush- 
ered in by a few verses, that may be al- 
lowed to speak their own praises to every 
| pure heart. 


«“ Oh, for the bright and gladsume hours, 
When, like a wandering stream, 
My spirit caught from earth and sky 

The light of every beam: 
When if into my laughing eye 

A tear-drop chanced to start, 
*T was banished in a moment by 

The sunshine of the heart. 


I’m. musing on the happy past, 
The first spring time of life, 

When every tone of wind and wave 
With melody was rife; 

When all youth’s hopes and promises, 
Those rainbows of my sky, 

Danced forth in faity vision 

Before my wondering eye. 
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My heart is with the leaping rills, 
That murmur round the home, 
Where first my lips were taught to speak, 
My tiny feet to roam: 
The sweet songs of the happy birds, 
The whispering wild-voiced breeze, 
That caught the faint breath of the rose, 
And waved amid the trees. 


How many mournful memories 
Steal gently through my mind, 
Like spirit-voiees borne along 
Upon the wandering wind; 
And as Thought leads me back again, 
I almost seem to trace 
In each sweet flower, and shrub, and tree, 
Some fond, familiar face. 


*Tis thought, because I smile on all, 
That I am vainand gay, 
That by the world’s light flattery 
I may be lured astray : 
They know not that my heart oft breathes 
Its fragrance out in sighs, 
That sad songs tremble on my lips, 
And tears within my eyes. 


My thoughts are all as pure and sweet 
As when I wasa child, 

And all my bright imaginings 
Are just as free and wild ; 

And were it not for one bright link 
Within aff ection’s chain, 

I'd wish to wander to that spot 
And be a child again.” 
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which binds her to the West, grow bright- 
er and brighter, and stronger and stronger, 
forever as life wears on! Her husband 
has “taken a jewel to his heart:” may he 
‘“‘ wear it” as becomes a MAN! 

The time has not yet arrived, either for 
analysing the character of Mrs. Welby’s 
genius, or scrutinizing her poetry witha 
critical eye. ‘That the former isofa very 
high order, no one can deny who has any- 
thing like a just appreciation of imagina- 
tive writings: that the latter flows froma 
heart which has been touched by the true 
wand of Inspiration, can be doubted by 
none but those who walk with their heads 
buried in cent-per-cent. calculations, and 
carry their hearts in their pocket-books.— 
More completely than any other poet of 
our country, we think, with a solitary ex- 
ception, Mrs. Welby comes within Shak- 
speare’s classification of “the lunatic, the 
lover, and the poet.” She truly is “of 
imagination all compact.” She “has her 
being” in an Ideal World, where the chil- 
dren of her burning fancy “ live and move,” 
—where the flowers of Paradise bloom 
and breathe out their wealth of perfume— 
where the winds of Eden fan her bright 
cheek and lave her fevered temples——and 
where the lulling sounds of brooks like 
Kedron, fall upon her enraptured ear. 
And there 


























“bright thoughts to her are given, 


There is a “mystic meaning” in the 
four lines which we have placed in italics, 
and we almost fear to “read the riddle.” 
We know not how many young bachelors’ 
hearts we may have fired, in the course of} That this isa state the most favorable 
our remarks, “ with a sense of delight and| of any to poetical development, we by no 
of Love;” and therefore it is, that we hesi-| means believe; nor do we think that Mrs. 
tate at this stage of ourtask. It is always| Welby is to live in it so exclusively here- 
disagreeable, to be compelled to throw] after,as she has done heretofore. Happy, 
cold water upon generous ardor. Duty,| indeed, might it be for her, if she could. 
however, is paramount to inclination. All| But a new existence is now opening upon 
which means, that the “ Amelia” whom, a| her, the stern realities of which will soon 
a few pages back, we transformed into} gather about her way. This is the exist- 
Miss Coppuck, must here undergo another} ence of Actual Life. And when the Pal- 
metamorphosis, and be presented to our| pable Presences of this world come in con- 
readers as Mrs. Wetsy! Cool down your] tact with the Air-Shapes of the Ideal, there 
‘“‘furnace-breathing bosoms,” young gen-| will be a severe conflict, in which dreams, 
tlemen, and tuck your tear-dampened hand-| visions, imaginings, hopes, ay! all that in 
kerchiefs carefully out ofsight. “It’snouse | young life wears the feeling of immortall- 
takin’ on!” as the sage Samuel Slick of Slick-| ty, shall be overthrown, trampled upon, 
ville says; for Mr. George Welby,a young| crushed forever. But out of this conflict, 
Louisville merchant, is “the happy man.”| and from among the wrecks of its creating, 
Miss Coppuck was married to Mr. Welby,| the poetess will come with a chastened 
some five or six months ago; and may that] heart, and with purer tastes, and higher 
“one bright link within affection’s chain,”| purposes, and stronger hopes, and feelings 


As many as the clustering leaves of June, 
And her young heart is hke a harp of Heaven 
Forever strung unto some pleasant tune.” 
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that, having been tried in the furnace, | mental energies, and call her out of that 
shall be mighty to suffer and to do. ‘appropriate sphere, in which, if she be 

When Mrs. Welby shall have turned true to herself, she is destined to excel. 
this point in her career, her poetry will |To one who takes a moral view of this 
wear a new aspect, and speak of a new | question, it would be considered an inaus- 
life: and then may it be freely examined, | picious omen for the future welfare of so- 
with a scrutiny that would now be unjust, | ciety, should woman ever enter the politi- 
and be safely subjected to tests, which it cal arena, and contend with man for civil 


could not now endure, _power. It would necessarily be the de- 
W. D.G. | struction of all those conservative princi- 
ae |ples which now bind society together. 


THE PROPER SPHERE OF WOMAN.. Observe the passions which are elicited 
during a political contest—a time when it 


Equatity of rights, is the absorbing is considered almost a crime to be calm 
question which is now agitating the civil- and dispassionate. Man, in the excitement 
ized world. In some nations this idea is of the moment, becomes the creature of 
more fully developed than in others; but passion; and it is only by turning to the 
we perceive the germs in all, swelling into | calm world which woman occupies, that he 
life, and expanding with more or less vigor. | regains his self-possession, and is enabled 
Man is guilty of many errors, and com-|to form a just estimate of the objects of his 
mits many mistakes, in his impatient de- | pursuits. What would be the result, if 
sire to realize this idea; for his perception | woman, instead of being a calm spectator 
of truth must always be partial and limit- | of the conflict, and by her gentle influen- 
ed, from the very nature of his mind—not | ces continually, and almost imperceptibly, 
that he is incapable of perceiving abstract | bringing man back to a moral position, 
truths, but that he is apt to err, whenever should herself become his rival? It is, we 
he attempts to carry them out in all their think, necessary for the well-being of man, 
details, and supposed applications. | that she should still occupy her present posi- 

But whilst the advocates of equal rights tion in society ; and should it ever be chang- 
are united in their views of the abstract |ed, humanity itself would be the sufferer. 
question, they diverge widely as to the| We believe that the present organiza- 
choice of proper means to accomplish their | tion of society is the true and natural de- 
ends, and still more when they attempt aj; velopment of human nature. We say na- 
definition. Perhaps Fox defined it correct- |/ura/; for civilization in its progress has 
ly when he said “it was an equal right to | always presented in its principles the same 
unequal things.” We observe in some of | aspect, and taken the same direction, some- 
the periodicals of the day, a tendency to | what changed and modified by superficial 
view this subject in reference to the politi- causes. In the progress of nations from 
cal rights of woman. In an active intel- | barbarism to refinement, the duties and 
lectual period like the present, when all employments of woman, so far from ap- 
subjects lie open to free discussion, and | proximating to those of man, become per- 
when there is evinced such a strong deter- | haps still more exclusive and distinct. In- 
mination to test the truth of every princi- | deed, all past history leads to the belief, 
ple, by pushing it out to its extreme conse- | that whilst the agency of woman in devel- 
quences, it is somewhat surprising that the oping the principles of civilization, has 
question has not been more imperatively | been equally as important as the operations 
asked. Although an advocate for equal of man, and perhaps more so, if we look 
rights, in the highest signification of the to the more hidden causes which impel to 
words, we believe that it would be injuri- action, it has yet been altogether different 
ous to woman’s true interests, should the in its nature. Had man and woman been 
question ever become a serious and promi- | destined to manifest the same class of 
nent subject of discussion, inasmuch as it | ideas, we doubt if what we call society 
would invest political privileges with a could have been formed, inasmuch as 
preponderating importance, and conse-|those elements which bind it together 
quently awaken a desire for their posses- would have been wanting. At least, it 
sion, for which, woman could never com-| would never have presented the same 
pete successfully with man; and thus oc- | beautiful and harmonious whole, to which 
casion a waste and misdirection of her |it is now tending, and at which it is des- 
24 
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tined to arrive, through the influence of | 
those principles, which woman has been 
appointed to represent. 

The relative superiority of man and 
woman, is a question to be discussed by | 
intellectual tyros. With reflecting minds, | 
who cast their eyes over the whole field 
of humanity, and observe the relations| 
and mutual dependencies by which all is| 
sustained, the subject will seldom be dis-| 
cussed. We call that perfect which com- | 
pletely answers and fulfills the design of 
its creation. If man, by a more conscien- 
tious discharge of his appointed duties, 
subserves the ultimate designs of God more 
than woman, then he is her superior, not 
otherwise. Nevertheless, we will make | 
a passing remark. We believe it is ad-| 
mitted, that the distinguishing character-_ 
istic of humanity, is the possession of that | 
spiritual principle which we call mind.| 
If the predications of pschycologists be 
true, it must necessarily always be equal 
to itself; therefore, if embodied mind does 
not under all circumstances, manifest itself 
with equal power, it must be attributed to 
some cause foreign to itself, which obstructs 
or circumscribes it in its free development. | 
But we know of no physical organization | 
peculiar to woman, which would prevent | 
mind from pursuing its free course. If, 
then, there be peculiarities in her intellect- 
ual manifestations, the causes must be 
sought for in those external circumstances | 
by which she is surrounded. Mind knows 
no sex. The inspired penman, with more | 
than philosophical accuracy saith—* So 
God made man in His own likeness, male | 
and female.” So it was man He made, | 
male and female. We will pause to ob-) 
serve, that here pride may be taught a_ 
useful lesson; for this view strips the in-| 
dividual of all those garnishings, both) 
mental and physical, in which he delights’ 
to wrap himself, and places him, in the) 
eye of one who can range through all ex- | 
istences, upon an undistinguishing level | 
with his species; so far as ultimate attri-| 
butes are concerned. ‘The ameliorating 
effects which this view might produce, are | 
evident to all; for who would dare to de-. 
spise, or hold others in contempt, when he 
reflects that they also, equally with him-| 
self, are endowed with all those attributes | 
which truly constitute the man. This idea | 
might be much enlarged and illustrated. | 
From a calm and dispassionate view of| 
the subject, we are inclined to the belief, | 
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that mind in woman, is equal in energy 
and power, to that in man; but this power 


-and energy takes another direction, and 


manifests itself under those forms which 
are in harmony with her social position. 
The error appears to be in presuming that 
the results of mental activity must always 
take certain prescribed forms. Perhaps, 
(and who will venture to say it is not so,) 
the same mental power and energy, which 
in man leads to certain intellectual or 
physical results, may, from the noblest 
motives, be employed by woman in author- 
itatively calling off her mind from these 
pursuits, and with unyielding firmness, 
binding it down to her own peculiar duties. 
Before a just comparison can be instituted, 
we must ascertain with more precision, 
what amount of mental energy is neces- 
sary to produce certain results. 

To establish woman’s equality to man, 
we do not think it necessary to claim for 
her excellence of the first order, in the 
higher walks of science and literature. 
This is not the standard by which she is 
to be judged, and she has a right to appeal 
to one of a higher nature. We do not 
think, under her present influences, that 
she could have written Paradise Lost, or 
ranged with joyous freedom through all 
imaginable worlds, with Shakspeare. 
Like some shy bird, in “shady covert 
hid,” she warbles at times sweet melodies; 
but who thinks of comparing these with 
the soarings of the Miltonic eagle? She 
has not the boldness to abandon and lose 
herself in her own creations. She feels 
a secret consciousness that she will not be 
permitted to speak with the same freedom 
and authority as man. A knowledge of 
the fact, that with many, the opinion of 
woman is considered synonymous with 
narrow ard partial views, paralyzes mind, 
and often occasions the very weakness 
which is condemned. If there be one in- 
dividual on whom mind is dependent, whose 
praise it covets, or whose blame it depre- 
cates, and to whom it is accountable, that 
very fact deprives it of very much of its 
freedom and energy, which are necessary 
for the production of what is truly intel- 
lectually great. Minds which, in the 
opinion of the world, have taken the widest 
range, have been free; and this freedom 
and independence have, in many instances, 
been carried to offensive lengths; so much 
so, that men of genius, with a few noble 
exceptions, have seldom attained the re- 
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putation of amiability. Is our nature in- 
deed so imperfect, that all its energy is 
put in requisition to produce excellence of 
one kind, to the neglect of many of the 
minor duties of life? Biographical facts 
almost lead one to this belief. How can 
woman then, whose whole life, if she be 
conscientious, is one continued struggle to 
repress every thought which is not con- 
nected with her immediate duties, ever 
think of putting herself in successful com- 
petition with man? It must indeed be ex- 
tremely difficult for man, whose duties in 
life call forth and strengthen some partic- 
ular mental and moral attributes, to the 
exclusion of others, fully to comprehend 
the character of woman. To do this, he 
must have a mind of such comprehensive 
power, that it can pass from the more ob- 
vious motives of action, with which he 
himself is conversant, into those secret 
and more hidden springs, which lie with- 
in the depths of our nature, and which are 
not affected by outward and visible things. 
It was said somewhat sarcastically, by a 
statesman of our own country, “that a wo- 
man who was not a hypocrite was worth 
nothing.” Yet this man boasted much of 
having sounded the depths of the human 
heart. But this observation proves that 
he had looked only upon the surface of 
things, and had never penetrated into that 
deeper world of motives, from which our 
purest and noblest actions spring. By 
him, and such as him, the self-denying 


virtues of woman can never be compre- | 


hended. Her untiring energy in the dis- 
charge of domestic duties; her readiness 
to yield up her most cherished plans, when 
they interfere with the pleasure of anoth- 
er; her forgetfulness of self, in the daily 
exactions of the wife and mother; her 
meekness, patience, gentleness, and for- 
bearance, must remain forever inexplica- 
ble to one who takes exclusive views of 
our nature, and could very easily, by such 
an one, be pronounced mental imbecility 
or hypocrisy. 

Those who ask political privileges for 
woman, base their demand upon the sup- 
position, that the political sphere in which 
man moves, and the consequent intellectual 
power which is called into action, form the 
highest point of excellence. We believe 
that reflecting women, those who have 
taken a calm, philosophical and enlarged 
view of the part which they are called 
upon to perform inthe general movements 
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of humanity, would consider it a low am- 
bition, did they aim no higher than to be 
placed upon an equality with man, as to 
political rights. Political privileges are 
to be desired only as means to accomplish 
some moral good; and if it can be shown 
that woman can subserve the interests of 
society still more, by a class of means 
which lie entirely out of the sphere of 
politics, what more can she ask. 

It is true, man has claimed superiority 
over woman, on account of physical 
strength; on account of intellectual ac- 
quirements—which, owing to the station 
she fills in the socia] economy, she often 
finds incompatible with her domestic du- 
ties; on account of civil rank, which man, 
having some faint idea of what would tend 
to the ultimate good of the whole, (and 
perhaps in this he is but the blind instru- 
ment of a higher power,) has forbidden 
her; on account of possessing almost exclu- 
sively the means of acquiring wealth, 
which, by making woman dependent upon 
him, places an immense power in his hands. 
All these man pronounces good; makes 
success in these the test of what he calls 
superiority. If the successful prosecution 


of these objects called into exercise all the 
varied powers of the mind—if only through 


these pursuits it could be trained to its ul- 
timate perfection, or if there were no oth- 


er objects upon which it could legitimately 


expand its energies, then indeed it would 
be manifest injustice to exclude woman 
from a participation in them. But we 
know, that so far from calling into exer- 
cise ail the elements of our nature, suc- 


cess in these pursuits is often obtained by 
‘the sacrifice of all that which is truly no- 
bie in man. 


Much has been said of the benefits which 


christianity has conferred upon woman. 


But it is worthy of remark, that it came, 
not to give her the right of suffrage, or to 
enable her to occupy high places in worldly 
honor; it came, not to ameliorate her phys- 


‘ical condition—for man and woman stand 


nearly in the same relative position, in all 


'nations; but it came with a mission of much 


higher import to woman, and to the world. 


‘It came, to bring into notice a class of vir- 
‘tues, which man, in the pride of his heart, 


had spurned at and despised, and which 
he had opprobriously branded with the epi- 
thet of womanly. It came, to proclaim that 


‘these long-despised virtues were owned 


and acknowledged by God himself—teach- 
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ing, that it is only through these same vir- | able things of earth, that the imperishable 
tues, as from a starting point, that man can | soul is fitted for heaven. Duty! man in the 
ever hope to rise to his proper dignity, and | pride of his intellect, may spurn at its re- 
fit himself for that higher and more per- | quirements; but it is woman’s highest glo- 
fect life, which, he is told, is in reserve for | ry. The very word exalts human nature, 
him. Viewed in this light, we may truly | for it allies it to God. 
say, (with reverence and humility be it} Woman has been sent upon a higher 
spoken,) that the promulgation of Christi-| mission than man—it may be a more ar- 
anity was the triumph of woman. It has |duous, a more difficult one. It is to mani- 
opened a new world of excellence, which | fest and bring to a full development, cer- 
was unknown to the ancients. It has tain attributes which belong, it is true, to 
thrown into shade the heroic virtues, which |our common nature, but which, owing to 
man had claimed as his own, and pro-|man’s peculiar relation to the external 
nounced those high and honorable, which | world, he could not so well bring to per- 
had been considered as belonging exclu-| fection. Man is sent forth to subdue the 
sively to woman. It reconciles the con-j|earth, to obtain command over the ele- 
tradiction between her humble employ- | ments, to form political communities; and 
ments and narrow sphere, and the restless | to him, therefore, belong the more hardy 
and far-reaching impulses of her mind. ‘and austere virtues: and as they are made 
It confirms and sanctions her present posi- | subservient to the relief of our physical 
tion in society, but provides against all | wants, and as their results are more ob- 
sense of degradation, which is so injurious | vious to the senses, it is not surprising that 
to the character, by presenting to her | they have acquired in his eyes an import- 
high and holy motives of action—motives | ance which does not in strictness belong to 
which, when they become the guiding rules |them. But, humility, meekness, gentle- 
of conduct, unite the lowly christian with | ness, love, are also important attributes of 
the archangles of heaven—binding all to | our nature, and it would present a sad and 
God. It has placed before the world a/| melancholy aspect without them. But let 
new standard of excellence—for God does | us ask, Will man, with his present charae- 
not recognize the one which man has creat- | teristic propensities; thrown, much more 
ed. Wealth, rank, skill and power, bravery | than woman, by his immediate duties, upon 
in war, and strength of arm, even know- | material things; obliged to be conversant 
ledge, if it rests in material things, and | with objects of sense; and exposed to the 
seeks no higher end, are with Him as if| rude conflicts which this leads to: will he 
they were not. It is upon the principle of | bring out these virtues in their FULL beau~ 
moral worth that he judges, and before | ty and strength? We think not, even with 
this standard, man and woman must meet | the assistance which religion promises. 
upon equal ground. Here is the equality | These principles, with many others linked 
recognized by God. | with them, have been placed more particu- 
It is religion alone that can throw a sa- | larly in the keeping of woman, her social 
credness around the character and employ- | condition being evidently more favorable 
ments of woman. If her every-day avo-|to their full development. She has been 
cations are considered unfavorable toa fuil |commissioned to keep alive these holy 
intellectual development, religion teaches | principles in the world, that so by their 
that we are in a state of training for high- | ameliorating power, they may subdue or 
er modes of existence; and those means/ neutralize the more fierce and turbulent 
which are conducive to the accomplish- | passions of our nature, which, if left free 
ment of this end, should be looked upon as | to act without any counteracting influence, 
the most honorable. No employment can | would soon lay waste the moral world of 
be called degrading, if done in reference 'God. So far as woman falls short of this 
to God. If He calls upon her to sit down | her appointed duty, just in proportion, do 
upon the earth, and perform the work of | the true interests of humanity suffer loss. 
life, by a ready and cheerful obedience | May we be permitted to say, that whilst 
she ennobles the employment and herself. | man is called upon, to a certain extent, to 
By bringing so holy a motive to bear upon | represent those attributes of our nature 
the act, she invests it with a sacred char-| which bind us to earth, woman should aim 
acter, and it can no longer be called tri- | to represent those which unite us to hea- 
fling or common. It is amidst the perish-|ven. Both are necessary to a full develop- 
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ment of our nature; and by that secret 
sympathy which mind holds with mind, 
the influence of each is acknowledged, and | 
united, form one perfect whole. We there- | 
fore appeal to woman, as she values the | 
true interests of society, to be faithful to | 
the charge which has been committed to 


her keeping. What more noble office, than | 


to raise and exalt the moral sense of the 
world? Let her see that it suffers no detri- 
ment through her indifference or faithless- | 
ness. What if she has been denied politi- | 
cal privileges and civil rank; what if she | 
be not encouraged by the hope of the same 
rewards as man, to search out the occult 
properties of matter; or to investigate the 


laws of the heavens, or detect nature in| 


her secret operations, when she “lays the | 
foundations of the mountains”: what if she | 
cannot command the applause of listening | 
senates, or cause those great results which | 
attract the attention of an admiring world? | 
Political privileges, civil rank, wealth 
power—even that knowledge which is pre- 
dicated upon material things, must perish 
with our connection with the earth from 
which they sprang; whilst love, (that holy 
attribute,) meekness, charity, purity, hu- 
mility; all those christian virtues, which 
it is her appointed duty to show forth, are 


those ultimate attributes of our nature, | 


which are destined to a progressive de- 
velopment throughout eternity. 


We firmly believe that woman will never | 
fully subserve the designs of God—never | 
fulfill her true destiny, until, by a proper. 


religious self-discipline, she prepares her- 


self to become man’s moral guide, his mo- | 


ral exemplar. If she has the honorable 
ambition of becoming the érue friend of 
man, and not his mere dependent, she must 
take enlarged and extensive views of our 


whole nature, that she may be enabled to | 


judge in what his true interests consist, 
Her station should be at his side, to com- 
fort, to encourage, to assist. 


earthly vanity, encourage and urge him 
on ina course of action whose results end | 
with time? Should she not rather keep | 
watch over those interests which have re- | 
ference to eternity? If man, whose duties, | 
as we remarked before, connect him close- 
ly with the world of sense, be in danger 


of confining his hopes, his wishes, his de- | 


sires, to this temporary scene; if, in the 
midst of those passions which are almost | 
necessarily evolved by his rude conflict | 
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But shall she, | 
from the low motive of gratifying her | 
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with the world, he be in danger of losing 


‘sight of his moral responsibilities, then 
| should woman be at his side, to strengthen 
and confirm his wavering virtue by pre- 
senting to his view those truths which have 
‘reference to his whole existence. She 


‘should at all times keep 


‘«* Her hand upon the golden key 
That opes the portal of Eternity ;” 


land thus be always ready to present the 
moral aspect of things to his mind. Man 
‘naturally asks, Is it for my interest? Will 
‘it be profitable? Woman should respond, 

Is it right? and melancholy indeed will it 
be if her moral powers are not sufficiently 
cultivated to answer the question. 

| Paradoxical as it may appear, before wo- 
man can become a proper companion for 
|man, she must become mentally independ- 
|ent of him: that is, she must take for her 
‘guide those laws which proceed, not from 
man, but from God; otherwise, that sub- 


> mission which christianity teaches, would 


degenerate into servile fear, and thus de- 
grade, rather thanexalt. His praise must 
no longer be her high reward, or his blame 
her greatest fear.. Religion has broken 
her chains, and she feels that she is free; 
and whilst with all meekness she yields a 
ready yea, a cheerful obedience where it 
is due, yet she recognizes the law which 
demands this as emanating from God; and 
| thus submission is transferred from a frail, 
erring mortal like herself, to the Sovereign 
of the Universe. ‘Thus the interests of 
humanity are provided for, without the 
degradation of woman. The meekness, 
the humility we recommend, is far remov- 
‘ed from that mental imbecility, or indo- 
lence, which throws itself upon another’s 
mind, too inactive to form any free moral 
determinations of its own. These qualities 
must be based upon high moral firmness; 
and so far from being incompatible with 
‘decision of character, they depend upon it 
for all their life and vigor. 

Thus we see, that beyond the busy, su- 
_perficial, and obtrusive sphere in which 
/'man moves, there lies an extensive world, 
of far greater power, and higher excel- 
‘lence, which belongs not to the world of 
| sense, but is connected with the spiritual 
and eternal; and which contains within it, 
| those principles of our nature which alone 
‘are indestructible. Of this world here in 
| Time, woman has been appointed guardian. 
Religion points to a period in the future 
history of man, when the better principles 
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of his ennetiee which eons as it were, re- | 
mained comparatively dormant, or at least 
have been exercised but feebly, shall have 
leave to take their course freely and tri- 
umphantly ; aud philosophy, groping dark- 
ly, begins to perceive a light which leads 
to the same conclusion. ‘The spirit of war 
and of conquest has exhausted itself. It 
has been pronounced incompatible with 
the spirit of christianity, and injurious to 
the true interests of humanity. Some 
writer observes, that “ mankind never re- 
turns upon its steps;” and history con- 
firms this opinion. It is certain, with the 
present prevailing Idea, (which appears 
yet to be in its growth and vigor,) a return 
to the spirit of the pas/ cunnot be antici- 
pated. Man appears to be commissioned, 
at present, to’ bring all the material ele- 
ments under his control, and make them 
subservient to his physical welfare. With- 
out indulging in visionary speculations, we 
are warranted in believing, that through | 
the agency of those elements of nature 
which he is now continually bringing to | 
light, he will possess facilities for amelio- | 
rating his physical condition, to an extent | 
not heretofore anticipated. But there must 
be a point where Nature, being interro- | 
gated, will return no further answer con- | 
cerning her treasured secrets. Upon what 
then will man’s active powers (vastly | 
strengthened and improved by exercise) | 
expend their energies? May we ask, Is it | 
improbable, that having run through all | 
the ideas which are connected with sensi- 
ble things; having discovered all the pro- | 
perties of matter which are cognizable to | 
his present senses; having, as it were, ex- | 
hausted nature, and applied this accumu- | 
lative knowledge, in its fullest extent, to | 
the improvement of his external condition, 
he shall (by those means which God will | 
appoint) be brought to perceive his relation 
to the Infinite and Eternal, with a vivid- 





ness and reality at present hardly conceiv- | 
We will | 


able. Does any one doubt this? 
ask, What is the process by which indi- 
vidual minds arrive at truth? 
said that they ever perceive it clearly, 


ever come into a full possession of it, until | 
they have had a successful conflict with its | 


correlative error? There is a deep philo- 
sophy in the words of the holy Apostle, 


“That which is spiritual is not first, but | 


that which is natural; afterwards, that 
which is spiritual:” and we are not for- | 
bidden to apply it to the future destiny of | 
mankind. 


The diagqerion: w rane Monthly Magazine. 
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If man, then, is forwarding (indirectly, 
and perhaps ignorantly,) the vast plans of 
God, in reference to the human family, 
(with what motives, Jet him answer to his 
Creator,) let woman put the question to 
herself, Is she also hastening this consum- 
Whilst man is going hither and 
thither, running to and fro upon the earth, 
performing his appointed work, let woman 
awake to a sense of her responsibility. 
Let her see to it, that no low or personal 
ambition blend with her motives. Let her 
aim be, not the triumph of woman, but 
rather the triumph of those holier and 
better principles, which will, in the end, 
reign triumphant, and which we believe 
she is commissioned to show forth in their 
full beauty and strength, in her daily life 
and conversation. ‘Thus, she also will 
“have her charter and freehold of re- 
joicing,” at that time when the “earth 
shall rejoice in righteousness,” 


Chillicothe, O, dD, 
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LINES TO A LADY, WITH A FLOWER, 


BY TUE AUTHOR OF CLINTON BRADSHAW. 


Wirsin your zone, my bright-eyed maiden, 
Place this flower so fair: 

It grew where earth was perfume-laden, 
The very sweetest there. 

And thus, when beauty lights her hall 
In all her pride of power, 

You shine, fair maid, above them all, 
The most consummate flower. 


I’d build a bower within the grove 
Where this bright rose-bud grew, 

And dream away a life of love, 
And tell its tales to you. 

And such a rose, from such a bower, 
Your semblance should impart; 

And, like you, love, ['d wear my flower 
Upon a happy heart, 


— ee 


IMPROMPTU. 


To Miss P.——., of Louisville, on her giving the author a 
letter of introduction to a distant friend. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CLINTON BRADSHAW. 


Tuy gentle greetings to these pages given 
For thy fair friend, the distant, but the dear, 
Would show, though folded leaf were rudely riven, 
That woman’s snowy hand had traced them here. 


And thus thy winning witchery of mien, 
The spoken music which thy tone imparts, 
Will live in every change of time and scene, 
Deep, lady, in the stranger’s heart of hearts. 
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COMMON ROADS. 


THE yearly wastage of time, money, 
and teams, on bad roads, is one of the 
most, if not the most, serious of the extra- 
vagances of the present. times. A much 
used bad road, is one of the highest priced 
luxuries. The enjoyment of it costs much 
precious time—destroys horses without 
number—consumes extra quantities of 
wood and iron, in wagons and other vehi- 
cles, as security against breakage. The 
luxury of the bad road enters into the 
price of commodities—we eat it, drink it, 
and wear it. 


Every pound of butter, each peck of po- 
tatoes, is charged with a few cents for the 
bad road. ‘The wagon-horse has his extra 
peck of oats on account of the bad roads, 
besides the extra price, the extra rubbing 
down; to say nothing of the extra draughts 
upon the pump to take off the mud. 


The bad road is the father of expensive 
extras. The farmer must have his extra 
span to go to market—extra vehicles of 
greater strength for bad roads—extra 
stages at extra prices—extra ostlers—ex- 
tra boot-blacks—extra taverns and tavern 
bills—extra teams and extra teamsters— 
extra prices for all things. The bad road 
carries upon its face more extras than any 
merchant tailor’s bill of the most fashion- 
able cut. The bad road is almost the only 
bad thing by which nobody gains. It isa 
general loss and vexation toall. Bad tem- 
pers are made worse, and good ones spoil- 
ed, by the use of it. 


What is every body’s business, no one 
can be expected to attend to, unless it is 
something to acquire fame, or notoriety. 
It is an old, trite subject, loaded down and 
worn threadbare by forty years of indiffer- 
ent legislation—a sort of sticking-in-the- 
mud-pry-out-with-a-rail system. Men can 
be found—and women, too—who will go 
the death for Abolition, for Mormonism, or 
any other ism, especially if likely to make 
trouble to other people and fame for them- 
selves. Almost every man, woman, and 
child, in Ohio, is, or can be made, an en- 
thusiast in something versus something 
else. But in the matter of common roads, 
bless us! there is no opposition, nobody to 
be put down—all agree in wanting good 


| 


lose caste with all parties—his influence 
would be gone. 

There are, it is true, zealots for turn- 
pikes, because they are “ monopolies,” 
or because they are for local interest, etc. 
But a zealot for having good common roads 
all over Ohio, (as the result of a general 
energetic system of road-making, to reach 
every township in the State,) is an indi- 
vidual probably not to be found. It would 
be entirely safe to offer a large reward for 
such a member of the Legislature to show 
himself, and prove his claim to zeal on 
this useful subject. 

A general energetic system of common 
road making, to reach every township of 
Ohio, under the direction of men chosen by 
the people of each township, is the thing 
proposed, with ample taxation to support it. 
Let the present nonentities in the shape 
of commissioners, supervisors, trustees, 
etc., be swept away, and a Road Engineer 
be elected in each township, who shall 
make the eare and improvement of the 
roads his business; and let him be provided 
with-ample means, and be responsible for 
due diligence. Ifa proper system is once 
adopted, there can be no reasonable doubt 
but it will work well, and our common 
roads gradually become good. The clum- 
sy machinery of a board of Commission- 
ers should be dispensed with, and the duty 
and responsibility should rest upon the 
Engineer. If he does not perform well, 
the people will mark and dismiss him, and 
elect another. Not so a board of Com- 
missioners; they may waste money with 
impunity. Very moderate qualifications, 
and, of course, moderate pay, will answer 
every useful purpose for the Township 
Engineers. Ifelected by the people, every 
voter would feel an interest in selecting a 
suitable man to take charge of the roads, 
and in most cases, no doubt, the selection 
would be judicious. 

Should the road tax be a million of dol- 
lars a year, what loss would it be to the 
entire State, or any farmer in the State, 
when the expenditure is at home among 
ourselves? A farm taxed to make a road 
on its front, is greatly benefited, if that 
improvement is continued, at the expense 
of other farms, on to a market, ete. 

How cheerfully would each good citi- 
zen agree to pay for a few rods of road, 


roads, and they are sure to remain bad.| if every other throughout the State was 


What 
take hold of such a subject? 





ublic man could be expected to| compelled to do the like. 
He would| system brings the matter to this equal 


A good general 
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beneficial point. Property is beonily tax- | 
ed to make the improvements—the money | 
comes from the property, but goes into the | 
pockets of the people—the working people— | 
not a dollar goes out of the State. Every | 
man’s farm is brought nearer to market— | 
its value enhanced. 
Five years of steadfast progress upon a | 
good energetic plan, with ample means to | 
bring into employ on the roads a large | 
share of the surplus labor of the State, | 
would put the principal roads in good or- | 
der, and make the whole passable. ‘Turn- | 
pike gates would fall, of course, as they | 
ought, and their loafer-keepers be allowed | 
to occupy their time in some more useful | 
pursuits. Of all taxation upon the people, 
I hold, that the tax of a turnpike gate is | 
the dearest, as well as the most vexatious. 
It is paying out /en dollars to get back one. 
It is unprofitable to all parties, except the | 
gate-keepers. For who ever knew a per- 
manently profitable turnpike stock? When | 
it is evident to all, that turnpikes drag so 
heavily, why rely upon them? Why allow | 
them to seize upon a few points of concen- | 
trated travel to levy contributions on passers | 
by, who perhaps have waded through fifty | 
miles of mud to reach a turnpike gate? | 
The turnpike is a mistaken system, and | 
one which charges upon a few public spir- 
ited men inconvenient contributions, which 
should be levied upon the property of all. | 
A township is a convenient district to be | 
managed by a single Road Engineer—if, 
as usual, about six miles square, and he 
lived nearly central, his daily walk to) 
the company of operators on any road 
would average but a short distance. The 
public tools essential to rapid road-making, 
would be in his constant care. The in-| 
terests and wishes of his constituents, 
with his own sense of duty, would be suffi- 
cient stimulus to perform his duties in a 
faithful,energetic manner. The majority | 
or force of opinion would direct, of course, 
attention to great roads in the first instance. 
The great State of Ohio has but to say | 
so, and she can make and keep her com- 
mon roads good, without any aid from 
turnpike gates; and without accepting un- | 
equal contributions in the shape of sub- | 
scriptions to turnpike stocks. Provide the | 
means, and give it over to the people in 
the local districts to manage. If the fund | 
is wasted, it is their loss. Why not trust | 
them? | 


J. 8. 
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“MY BEAUTIFUL!—MY OWN!” 


My gentle girl! my loved—my own! 
Whate’er in life betide— 

To me come weal or woe, the fates 
I'll mock at and deride. 

I would not care, at me were all 
Their shafts of malice thrown, 

So long as thee, dear girl, I call 
My BEavTiIFUL! my own!” 


There may be maidens, love, on earth, 
More fair than even thou; 
And noble dames of loftier birth 
Than thine there are, [ trow ;— 
Bat yet my own dear girl, above 
The Queen upon the throne 
I prize thee, and thy gentle love— 
“ My BEAUTIFCL! my own!” 


There may be those of higher state 
And riches than are thine; 

It might be, tho’ thy wealth were great, 
That greater far were mine; 

But who could richer treasures find, 
More priceless gems be shown, 

Than thine,—the jewels of the mind !— 
*“ My BreactircL! my own!” 


There may be those more deeply skilled 
Than thou in musty lore; 

There may be heads e’en better filled 
With useful learning’s store. 

Yet learned enough for me thou art ; 
Nor learning hast alone, 

But a warm, and true, and gushing heart, 
“ My BEAUTIFUL! My own!” 


There may be those in heavenly art 
To whom more skill belong— 

The power to captivate the heart 
With richest giftof song ; 

But sweet to me, is one fond word 
In thy low, gentle tone, 

As the richest music ever heard — 
“My BEAUTIFUL! my own!” 


There may be those by others deemed 
More beautiful than thou; 
But none to me have ever seemed 
So worthy Love’s pure vow: 
Tho’ many a form, with beauty warm 
And loveliest face I’ve known, 
Yet none to me, but thou can’st be, 
*“ My BEAUTIFUL! My own!” 
Cincinnati: O. L. J.C. 
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TRUE LOVE. 


He says, he loves my daughter: 
1 think so too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll stand, atd@<ead, 
As *twere, my daughter’s eyes: and, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose, 
Who loves another best.—Shakspeare. 
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NOTES ON TEXAS. of war. The walls are-indented in a thou- 

sand places with marks of bullets and can- 

CHAPTER XIV. non balls. The streets are wide and regu- 

lar, and, if my mem@ry does not misserve 

San Antonio De Bexar—Dwelling Houses— | me, run with the’ cardinal points. The 
Churches—San Antonio River—Fertility of the | houses in th Kaul | 

Valley—Products—Health of the Valley—Lon- | _ ot She SUDUTOS, AS Well 8S MARY On 


town, are constructed of logs ranged per- 
Tue city of San Antonio De Bexar was | pendicularly in the ground, the interstices 
originally settled by a colony from the 


daubed with clay, and the tops covered 
Cape de Verd Islands, about the year 1773, | with rushes or straw. They have the 


under a special grant from the king of | most shabby and ragged appearance, and 
Spain. The grant was made in considera- | are not in any respect superior to the tem- 
tion of the losses sustained by the grantees | porary huts of the savage. 
from fire. The river divides the city into| The churches in the city and those scat- 
two parts, the largest division being on the | tered up and down the valley of the river, 
west side. |are constructed with more pretensions to 
The Public Square contains about two | magnificence than taste. Those out of the 
acres, and is built up of stone houses gen- | city are called missions. They were es- 
erally one story high. The wallsare from | tablished through the munificence of old 
four to five feet thick, with embrasures | Spain, as the means of extending the doc- 
made to answer the purpose of windows, trines of the Christian faith among the 
but which look more like the grates of different tribes of Indians. As _ these 
a prison. They are generally twenty feet churches are surrounded by a fort of mas- 
in hight, and plagtered both in and outside | sive walls, to withstand the attacks of the 
with a rough coat of lime mortar. Joist, Indians, they appear as you approach 
four or five feet from the tops of the walls, | them more like a garrison for armed men, 
are laid from one to the other, and the than temples of religion. The pious fa- 
space filled with earth beaten solid. The thers usually bore the double and appa- 
houses are inclosed with such thick walls, | rently incongruous character of a holy 
and covered with such description of roof, teacher and warrior. These missions are 
for the purpose of making them impervi-| found in various parts of ‘Texas, and form- 
ous to the heat of the sun; otherwise, they ed a nucleus for settlements, as the walls 
would be insufferable. The interior is of the fort afforded a placeof refuge to the 
constructed with no reference to comfort | people in case of danger. The churches 
or elegance. Many of them have no floor are two stories in hight, built of stone, 
but the ground; some few are paved with plastered with a rough coat of lime, and 
brick, or stone; but there were none of all | crowned with lofty steeples. The entrance, 
I saw, except the: house of an American, or doors, about which there is usually a 
that were floored with wood. Chimneys | profusion of sculptuary, are oftentimes 
are awkwardly constructed in the corners | imposing, and sometimes beautiful. The 
of the houses, and sometimes the fire is | door of the church of the Alamo, with im- 
built in the middle of the room, after the ages as large as life on each side as you 
manner of the Indian wigwam. Some of enter, carved from solid stone and intend- 
the houses had sufficient depth to admit of | ed to represent some of the apostles, may 
several apartments, by means of parallel | not, taken alltogether, be a finished spe- 
walls; and when such was the case, they |cimen of sculpture; but is nevertheless, 
were divided off into small rooms and in- | from its general execution, well calculated 
tricate mazes, which made the whole wear | to draw the attention of the curious. The 
no bad resemblance to the gloomand terror | ravages and waste of civil war are seen 
of a prison. ‘even upon the churches; and many of 
This place, since the revolt of Mexico, |them are in ruins. As the traveler wan- 
like the Netherlands, appears to have been |ders amidst the crumbled walls of the 
a common battle-ground for the different | churches of the valley of the San Antonio, 
contending powers. Before it was wrested ‘he fancies that Italy, and not Texas, is the 
from the Spaniards, it was the theater of |scene of his meditations. There 1s one 
many a bloody scene; and since the revo- | church in the Public Square, and two oth- 
lution in Texas, it has twice been the arena lers within sight of town. The church oj 
25 
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the Alamo stands upon the eastern border | said of its extraordinary beauty and fer- 
of the city; and there is another a few | tility. 

hundred yards beyond, uponahill. There| Were it not for the din of battle, which 
are several more within a few miles of the | too often disturbs the repose of the valley, 
city, in different parts of the valley. The | the inhabitants, in a great degree cut off 
steeple of that which stands upon the Pub- | from the rest of the world, might here en- 
lic Square is perforated with a cannon ball, | joy as much happiness as Is consistent with 
which was fired by the Texians during the |the nature of map. Both cotton and corn 
storming of Bexar, to dislodge some of the | flourish in the valley; especially the lat- 
enemy who from that point kept a constant | ter, which forms the principal agriculture 
firing at the besiegers. ‘of the country. It is the only bread-stuff 





The river San Antonio takes its rise 
about four or five miles above the city, 
from four large springs which gush from 
the side of a mountain; and after running 
twenty miles, it unites with the Madona. 
The water is clear as crystal, and runs 
through the valley with a current of not 
less than five or six miles an hour, over 
a bedof rocks. It isthirty yards in width, 
and from three to four feet in average 
depth in the neighborhood of the city. The 
water is not so cool as might be expected 
at this short distance from the source, but 
is healthy and agreeable to the taste. 

The fertility and beauty of the valley 
is owing to the great fall in the river, 
which enables the farmer, by throwing a 
dam across the bed of the stream, to carry 
the water by a ditch along the upper part 
of his farm, and, by such means, suffer it 
to run over every portion of it as upon an 
inclined plane. If nature had not made 
this provision, the soil, although rich, 
could never have been brought into suc- 
cessful cultivation, on account of the great 
drouth. As a proof that the country is 
dependent upon irrigation, I would mention 
that improvements are confined to the 
banks of the river, and that no settlements 
have yet been made either upon the Salow 
or Seawillow, neither of which possesses 
this facility, even if they had sufficient 
water for the purpose. The valley, at the 
city, if | have formed a correct estimate, 
does not exceed six miles in breadth, and 
is so destitute of timber, that it does not 
deserve the name of having any. The 
mildness and regularity of the climate is 
such, that not much more will be required 
for firewood than is necessary for the 
kitchen; and as it will always be better to 
construct houses of stone, on account of 
the heat, a very small portion of timber 
will answer. The country along the 
valley is handsome beyond description, 
especially in the vicinity of some of the 
missions, and justifies all that has been 


of the natives, and each family has a little 
patch for this necessary of life. The 
wheat of the States will not answer ina 
climate so warm; but I am told, there is a 
| kind cultivated in some portions of Mexico, 
that is more congenial tothe country. No 
attempt, so far as I could learn, has been 
made to introduce it, and we must either 
suppose that it is not so, or find fault with 
the enterprise of the people. Rice, no 
‘doubt, will grow in the valley, and the 
‘cane has been successfully cultivated. 
|With the exception of cabbage, which 
|grows well nowhere in Texas, most vege- 
'tables might be grown, had the citizens 
the enterprise to introduce, and the indus- 
\try to cultivate, them. But, as the inhab- 
itants are satisfied to barely live, we must 
not expect more attention to agriculture 
than satisfies the wants of a people who 
have not a wish ora relish for the luxuries 
of life. ‘The grape, the fig, and the peach, 
only want the industry of man to make 
them equal to those of any country. 

The great age to which the Mexicans 
live, and an hundred years is no uncom- 
mon limit to human life, is an evidence of 
the salubrity of the valley. Sickness of 
any kind is so little known and felt among 
the inhabitants, that no one pretends to 
understand or give his attention to the 
healing art. The Mexican has no confi- 
| dence in the American, (and all Anglo- 
Saxons are called such,) except in his me- 
dicinal powers. He places his life, with 
unbounded confidence, in the hands of a 
man whom he would not trust in anything 
else, beyond the value of a cent. With 
the Mexican, as with the Indian, every 
American is a doctor. Life endures until 
all the fluids of the body are dried out by 
continued heat and drouth, and then ex- 
pires like the lamp after the oil has been 
consumed. As age creeps on, the body 
becomes more attenuated and dried, until 
io whole man assumes the aspect of an 
|Egyptian mummy. So arid is the atmos- 
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phere, that putrescence, either in the ve- | she attempted to make up, by a single 
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getable or animal world, is wholly un-| leap, what she had lost by misgovernment 


known. Animals which die upon the 
plain, or elsewhere, moulder to dust un- 
touched by flies or any creeping insect. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Character of the People of San Antonio—The 
Mexicans generally—-Habits and Customs-— 
Amusements. 


As I have given the reader an idea of 
the country of the San Antonio, it is pro- 
per he should know something of the char- 
acter, manners and pursuits of the people 
who inhabit the valley. If he will give 
himself the trouble to refresh his memory 
with Doctor Robertson’s account of the 
Mexicans, at the time Spain took possession 
of the country, he will find, after learning 
the results of my observations, that that 
portion of this people whom I am about to 
describe have advanced but little, if any, 
in the sciences, arts, or anything else, 
since the days of Montezuma. 

What might be true of the people of 
San Antonio, owing in a great measure to 
their isolated condition, it should be ob- 
served, would not apply as a general re- 
mark to the whole people of Mexico. 
While it must be admitted that the people, 
as a nation, have made some considerable 
advances in government, laws, and in the 
arts and sciences, under the liberal influ- 
ence of the age, communicated through the 
channel of commerce; still it is too obvious, 
from the history of the Mexican empire 
within the last few years, (which is a his- 
tory of bloodshed and revolution,) that she 
has lagged far behind other nations in eve- 
ry essential which constitutes the security 
and happiness of a people. Should we be 
allowed to judge from the evidences which 
she gives, even now, of a continual dispo- 
sition to relapse into former errors, we 
might well suppose that the little advances 
she has made, have been forced upon her 
prematurely, rather than sprung sponta- 
neously from the actual condition of the 
nation. 

There can be no doubt but that the con- 
dition of Mexico under the government of 
old Spain, was but poorly calculated to en- 
able her to keep pace with the improve- 
ments of the age; and when her allegiance 
to the mother country was thrown off, and 


| 





for centuries, she threw herself entirely 
from her balance, and, since that day, has 
been reeling and staggering, like a drunk- 
en man, to catch something by which to 
steady herself. She, as yet, has found no 
sure foothold; and where the next surge in 
the tempestuous sea of revolution will car- 
ry her, is a question which the wisest must 
hesitate to answer. One thing, however, 
is certain: should she provoke a foreign 
war, either through pride or obstinacy, or 
any other cause, and come out at last, at 
the end of the conflict, with a distinct na- 
tional existence, it will be more owing to 
the merey and forbearance of her enemy, 
than to power or virtue in the government 
or people. Texas, with her sixty thousand 
inhabitants, threw defiance into her teeth, 
with her nine millions of people; and when 
the issue was made upon the field of battle, 
it was no contest at all. 

While, then, the people of San Antonio 
De Bexar may not be taken as a fair spe- 
cimen of the Mexican character generally, 
there is still such a common resemblance 
in the leading outlines, that, from this sam- 
ple, the reader may form some idea of the 
great mass of the nation. The Mexican 
of San Antonio, of a dark eye and hair, 
and a thin, bronzed complexion, is inferior 
in stature and physical development in 
every particular, to the Anglo-Saxon. 
The people speak the Spanish language, 
but so adulterated and corrupted, that it 
grates like harsh thunder upon the chaste 
ear of the polished Castilian. Most of 
them are taught to read and write at schools 
under the management of the priests; and 
it is to be attributed to that source, that a 
religious enthusiasm, or by whatever name 
it should be called, gives a strong coloring 
to the Mexican character, and accounts for 
the powerful influence which the clergy 
exercise over the minds of the people. 
Every Mexican professes to be a Catholic, 
and carries about his person the crucifix, 
the rosary,and other symbols of the mother 
church. But religion with him, if one is 
permitted to judge of the feelings of the 
heart by outward signs, is more a habit, 
than a principle or feeling. The people 
are cowards, and, like all persons of this 
description, are cruel to those within their 
power. If the Mexican is tyrannical and 
blood-thirsty to the Texian when the latter 
has not the power to resist, he is humble, 
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, sonerenessnenangepnanbivh 
sycophantic and crouching, when the situa- | food is easily procured, there is no neces- 
tion of the two is reversed. Deceit is a |sity for much bodily exertion. From 
distinguishing trait in the character of this |eleven o’clock, A. M. to four, P. M., the 
people, and as fidelity from a Mexican is doors of the houses are usually shut, and 
not expected, it creates no surprise when | the inmates lie stretched upon a cow-skin 
he forfeits his honor, or violates his pledges. | spread upon the floor or ground. When 
But justice requires that | should add, that |the heat has abated, which is intense, ow- 
what is said above is confined to his rela- |ing to the reflection from the walls, the 
tions with hisenemies. The people among | streets are again thronged with the laugh- 
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themselves may be more honorable, more 
humane, and less treacherous; but even 
this is sometimes denied. The excessive 
pride of the Mexican is remarkable; and 
while he regards the American as his in- 
ferior, he will scarce admit that he has an 
equal anywhere. Owing to this weakness, 
he measures arms with his enemy, with 
the certain prospect in his own mind of 
success, and is not convinced of his mis- 
take until he has been worsted in the con- 
flict. When he finds himself mastered, 
pride gives way to revenge, which smoul- 
ders like hidden fire, until it can be grati- 
fied without the hazard of open, manly 
attack. 

The Mexicans love to talk, and among 
one another are a merry, light-hearted 
people. 


different sexes in their intercourse with | 
each other, than would be tolerated in the 


States; and I have been told by our own 
countrymen, who, however, are not dis- 
posed to do the Mexicans justice in any- 


thing, that it is not uncommon to see men | 


and women bathing promiscuously in the 
clear waters of the San Antonio: Asa cir- 
cumstance to show that there may be some 
truth in the remark, and how widely this 
people differ from all others in their opin- 
ion of the proper observances between the 
sexes, | will mention, that on one occasion 
when I went to bathe,,] found a male and 
female at the place which is usually re- 
sorted to for such purpose, which led me 
to withdraw. The male, who guessed my 
intention and the cause that led toa change 
of purpose, called, and intimated that their 
presence should interpose no objection. 
The life of the Mexican here is one of 
unconcerned indolence and ease. As long 
as he is satisfied with a bare living for the 
present, there is no reason that he should 
give himself much trouble about the future. 
The small quantity of corn which he re- 
quires, demands but little labor, owing to 
the amount that may be produced from a 
little piece of ground; and, as his animal 





There is less reserve and pro- | 
priety in the manners and conduct of the 


ing, chattering Mexican. 

The evening is spent by a large portion 
| . . 
of the population at the fandango, a kind 
of Spanish waltz. There are seldom less 
than three or four of this description of 


‘dances, during the night, in different por- 


|tionsofthecity. AsI had a great wish to see 
the Mexicans, and especially the females, 
in a ball room, I made up my mind to go, on 
\the earliest opportunity. At dark, in com- 
‘pany with a friend, | found my way, by 
'the sound of a fiddle and the course of the 
people, which, like the tide, was setting in 
|one direction, to the place where the dance 
'was to be held. The fandango was held 
in a stone house of the largest size. The 
‘room was thirty feet in length, and fifteen 
in breadth, floored with brick, but which, 
from long use, were worn perfectly smooth. 
Benches were arranged along the sides of 
the walls, which were occupied with the 
ladies. There was little, either in the 
copper color of the females, who were 
small and delicate, or their dress, which, 
‘in some instances, was of silk, but most 
generally consisted of calico, calculated to 
‘inspire a high idea of their beauty or 
‘taste. The male part of the assembly pa- 
raded the room, with large brimmed straw 
hats that almost concealed the face, dress- 
ed in blue roundabouts, and pantaloons so 
wide at bottom as to look grotesque and 
outlandish. My attention was particularly 
directed to one of the company who, in his 
haste, did not take time to divest himself 
of his dishabille, but brought with hima 
change, which he put on by merely dodg- 
‘ing intoa recess in the wall. Our presence 
excited no agreeable sensations, as great 
prejudice usually prevails in the minds of 
the Mexicansagainst all Americans. It is 
a matter of no surprise that such is the 
ease, as the appearance of such persons is 
the signal for riots and disturbances. It 
has happened, that strangers form them- 
\selves into a company and, entering such 
assemblies, put the male part to flight, and 
take possession of the house. As we show- 
ed no disposition to take any part in the 
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proceedings, other than that of casual spec- | at a ae 
tators, our presence, after a short time vie a ps hy so Se oe 
recognized with complaisance. | places tb ice oor and ceiling took their 
The dance commenced to the music of bade ‘ood ai "| Oey MARAT 
the Violin, ‘aad-a'half Gozen couple per- |the ee — to the fandango. Taking 
formed a waltz round the room, until a ge- ther a sehen awhigee bp r ice ta 
neral exhaustion was the result. The la- that! Aull stbete But justice requires 
dy was then restored by a dish | ould observe that such gatherings 
y adish of coffee at |are not composed of é1 : 
the hands of her partner, and was ready | gambling table etic: tales Seah The 
to goat it again. As [I usually lay claim | od ae a pears to be one 
to a reasonable share of all pie hint falls  sracendl oy" f E wleea a si Se 
in my way,! made up my mind, that, so | fandango “itself. val Me 
soon as I could succeed in gaining a rea-|  G bie Sa 
sonable degree of batcbiaite’ with the par- ein aires. ar ae or oe ie . 
ty, by a courteous deportment to all, to t ; ; Oe eee a oe eee 
ry est extent by all classes of ] 
my hand at the fandango. But perha | Of poopie, ° ta 
: . aps [ | monta dealer, on such occasi 
ought to be candid, and admit that a wish aden man TB 4 
; ‘ mentioned above, sits at hi : 
to waltz with a dark-eyed beaut : > Sits at his table with s 
: y,; whose : 
consciousness of ddporité charms imparted cane dae oF hbdieny taek ae a ee 
to her demeanor a tone and bearin OOF ae meee 
g more | the eager looks of su : 
elevated than that of those around h ccess, or the frantic 
’ er, \and haggard expressi f : 
had much to do in formine m ath, ggard expressions of despair. 
; y determina-| So strong is this passi h 
tion. Under circumstances as auspici ee ormepe arage.. Bage 
: 2 picious | priests sometimes forget thei 
as my ingenuity could contrive, or rather | fi 5 ty Caeeee oF 
boorish gallantry create, the isu cere- ef ae ke beuae gat de favor 
monies of a first acquaintance were un- ide whose word Madea i have 1s {rom 
dergone: I began to edge up a little, and | voucher for the trath of iat eBivne ia 
ey by degrees, towards this formida- ‘state, that, in the division’ ot toe os nie 
e battery of beauty, until | had fairly se- | of the ci a wee 
: e city, when first taken by th 
cured her hand for a turnabout in i , ; y the Tex- 
mazy dance. When the American ae  seocaty talon trout th icon eure oe 
the floor with the Mexican beauty, alle lot: : e church, fell to his 
were turned upon us. We now sel off; but olla Atm sr See vkbedl phase 
the fandango was all Greek to me. Some- ldo sO But abe Uncanel ae eae Y 
times! hobbled, sometimes I got tangled | thi ; scp tation Mae 
: this sa ie 
up, I cannot tell exactly how, pousiilanyl I fen en walked bo Taugh upon bie ® 7 
was too fast, and sometimes too slow. But, |i ee 
the worst of all, unaccustomed to the ee | we genres. . T oe indie Kinet tana 
tary movements of the waltz, my head be- | of uary. his individual instance 
gan to swim, and the floor and ceiling balsas dr We « id Howevets Bp mete oes 
casi dttdendibly-th-oluihnge plaeda: Bath | the Catholic ee of the rottenness of 
head and feet soon got wrong, and [ began | cases of a similar : ig the oe thousand 
to see, (if I could see at all) a storm gather- | found in the * hist aera ich are to be 
ing upon the brow of my partner. I con- | mankind ie ‘abe ae ee ye) 
fused her, and she was evidently mortified. | the unsoundness sia” ov t 4 —_— * 
bre a I do, however,but go round and Christianity herself. See 
round; and so [ did, just asa chicken with When t ifficul ti 
its head nearly cut off. At length my Mex- | tween ate coe CEL eae 
ican could endure it no longer, and asked | zens of Sa > and, comet, pees. of ee 
me in broken English if I had me aad ee it ae i committed themselves 
Ss . 
before; and added, in a tone akin to asperi- | part Shodan waked 00 abe G wien ; 
ty,that I had lost the step. | $5 oe 
ae “phe givacine 13 Sr ae by a a “ee verre poy Most 
; ? | e former, when Mexico had lost the 
struck me , : 
winding rest we oie ees y | bower to protect them, left the country.— 
gave my partner to so aeainot eu | though the great mass of the people are 
Deets a cteiathsietak n . it | guilty of no overt act, still their allegiance 
iin tile ee aril 7 seat. This is held doubtful, and asmall military force 
y part of the performance that is stationed at San Antonio to prevent trea- 
26 
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sonable intercourse with the inhabitants | 
beyond the Rio Grande. | 

The inhabitants of San Antonio are yet | 
a primitive people in their whole mode of | 
life. No stream affords superior privi-| 
leges for mills of all descriptions to the, 
San Antonio river, yet during its whole, 
course I never heard of any except one for 
grinding corn, but which long since had 
been suffered to go to ruin. Whencornis 
ground at all, which is seldom the case, it 
is done upon a small handmill introduced | 
by the Americans, who, within the last four 
years, have settled in the place, but not in | 
any considerable numbers. The usual me- | 
thod of preparing bread, and which has| 
been practiced, as I am told, for centuries, | 
is to boil the corn in lye until it becomes | 
soft; and while hot it is placed upon a stone 
block, usually granite, two or three feet 
square, slightly scooped in the middle, | 
where it is worked into pulp, by means of| 
a circular stone, eighteen or twenty inch- 
es long. In this condition it is placed be- 
fore the fire to bake, after the plan of 
making journey-cakes, or inan oven. The 
bread prepared in this way is equal, ifnot 
superior, to that made after the most ap- 
proved plan adopted in the States. Knives 
and forks are seldom used, nor are any of 
the ordinary ceremonies which are ob- 
served among civilized people generally, 
much regarded at the table. The common 
method is to eat upon the groun 
far as manners are observed in this posi- 
tion, I did not think that this people had 
any reason to claim superiority over the 
rude and uncultivated savage. 

So strongly are the habits of other gen- 
erations ingrafted upon this, that I could 
refer to an instance of a Mexican female. 
the wife of an American, who seldom sat 
down to table with her husband; but when 
he had finished, would place the fragments 
upon the ground, where herself and do- 
mestics, who were also Mexicans, would 
squat around, after the manner of their 
people. 

he absence of almost every kind of fur- 
niture in the most fashionable houses, was 
either an evidence of poverty, or a total 
ignorance of such conveniences as civi- 
lized people deem indispensable to their 
comfort. 

I know of no mechanical branches that 
are pursued by the citizens of San Anto- 
nio, unless it is that of the cobbler. I did 





see one man engaged at this kind of work, 
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and it was the only instance of mechani- 
cal exertion that fell under my observa- 
tion. 

Merchandise is confined, generally, to 
Americans, who bring their goods from the 
coast, and sell them, at immense profits, to 
the inhabitants. Articles of commerce are 
principally confined to cotton goods, which 
are generally sufficient protection to the 
body inaclimate like this. The Mexican 
takes great pleasure in his horses, which 
are raised in great numbers in the neigh- 


‘borhood of San Antonio, and form the 


principal article of commerce in the hands 
of the natives. Many of them make the 
breeding of horses an exclusive business, 
and have large cane-yards, as they are 
called, which are profitable without much 
labor or attention. The wild mare is 
caught upon the prairy, and “kneed,” in 
the phrase of the country, which means 
cutting one of the leading tendons of the 
leg, which effectually lames, and prevents 
her from making her escape. These ani- 
mals answer well for broods when crossed 
by the Spanish or American horse. The 
issue, called the Mexican horse, may be 
purchased as low as five dollars, and sel- 
dom brings more than twenty-five. 

No people are equal to the Mexicans in 
the management of their animals, when 
| wild and apparently ungovernable. They 
| feel no hesitation in mounting the mustang 
so soon as caught; and it is not long until 
it becomes perfectly tractable, under their 
rigid government. I once had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing one astride a mule that had 
thrown every person who had ever at- 
tempted to ride it; from repeated success, 
it appeared conscious of its ability to dis- 
mount any one who was hardy enough to 
make the experiment. It was a powerful 
animal, with much more cunning than is 
common to its kind, and malicious in the 
extreme. The owner, an American, was 
anxious to find some one who would under- 
take to break and manage the animal, as 
in all other respects it was desirable, and 
if once subdued would be valuable. A 
large muscular African, who conceived 
that nothing was an over-match for him, 
volunteered to show, as he said, that it 
only required a stout heart to obtain the 
most perfect mastery of the animal, and 
mounted, with the strongest assurances, in 
his own mind, of complete success; but he 
no sooner touched the saddle than the mule 
raised upon its hind feet, and then, bound- 


‘ 
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ing forward, threw its head down, and its | His movements were observed by a small 

heels into the air, until it appeared to stand | boy, the only person about, who watched 

nearly perpendicular upon the earth. Be- | with admirable coolness, until his enemy 

fore the negro was conscious of anything, | came within proper distance, when he gave 

he lost his balance, and lay sprawling upon him the contents of an old musket, which 

the ground. It all happened in so short a | put him entirely out of the notion of steal- 

time, that Cuffee had no idea how the fete | ing horses, for the present. The Coman- 

was performed. He knew he mounted, |che sprang from his crouchant position, 

and knew he was upon the ground, and | with a loud yell, and dodged into the mus- 

that was all he knew about it. But no/|ket thickets, where he was found, a few 

matter how it was done; he was satisfied | days afterwards, nearly devoured by the 

not to try the experiment again. A Mexi- | wolves. ' 

can, who had been anxiously watching| The Mexican seldom goes beyond the 

these operations, but who hesitated to offer edge of town without a gun upon his shoul- 

his services until all were satisfied of their |der; but in a moment of danger it avails 
inability to manage the animal, now step- | him but little, as he usually depends upon 

ped forward, and prepared to ride it. The | the speed of his horse; and should it so 

cry was, that the life of a Mexican was of happen that he discharges his gun at all, 

no value, and that it made but little differ- | it is at perfect random, attended with less 

ence whether he was killed or not. But | danger to his enemy than himself, from a 

the moment the Mexican seized the bridle, | possibility of its bursting. 

the mule appeared to feel, instinctively,; The Comanches, who inhabit the coun- 
that he had at last found his master, and try immediately west of San Antonio, and 
cowered under his steady look, as he | who claim to number forty thousand, while 
grasped it by the ear, and gazed strongly | they admit the Americans to be their equal, 
upon it, an instant before he mounted. | express the most decided contempt for the 
The mule, so soon as he ‘touched the sad- | Mexicans. They declare that they only 
dle, commenced plunging, as before, but | spare the whole nation from destruction, 
with not more than half his former fury. | because they answer to supply them with 
The Mexican was prepared, and kept his | horses. The assertion seems to be fully 
balance, with the most perfect composure. | carried out in practice; for it is no uncom- 
After one or two plunges, he drew the head | mon occurrence, for a party of Comanches 
of the animal, with a single rein, juntil it | to cross the Rio Grande, and after spread- 
touched its left shoulder; and then, put-|ing terror wherever they go, to drive off 


































ting a heavy spur into its right flank, he 
whirled it round and round, in a complete 
circle, with the velocity of a top. After 
performing a number of revolutions on the 
left, the same thing was repeated on the 
right, until the mule, convinced that there 


large numbers of these animals. By the 
time the Mexicans can embody in sufficient 
numbers to repel the marauders, their 
more active enemy is safe, with the plun- 
der in the native fortresses of the moun- 





tains. 








A large part of Mexico is some- 
times thrown into alarm by the number of 
or go quietly ahead, was satisfied to com- | these marauding parties, and the army of 
ply with the latter. the Empire is seen collecting from all di- 
The citizens of San Antonio who attend | rections, to repel the invasion, or cut off 
to raising horses, watch them during the | the retreat of this formidable enemy. 
day, while they feed upon the plain in the 
neighborhood, and at night drive them 
within the city. The Mexicans, on such | 
occasions, seldom venture more than a 
mile from town, on account of the Indians 
who often lurk in the vicinity, watching 
an opportunity to cut off their retreat, and| Tx Alamo, the grave of poor Crocket, 
drive off the horses under their charge. | stands on the east side of the river, on an 
A few days before our arrival, a Coman- | eminence which commands the entire city. 
che came into the valley to steal horses, |It is a quadrangular fort, including the 
and crept cautiously in the grass, like a| third of an acre, with walls from eighteen 
snake, to where some were feeding, in the | to twenty feet in hight, and not less than 
vicinity of a farm, on the edge of town. | four or five feet inthickness. Within the 


was no alternative, but go round forever, 
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The Alamo—The Siege—Colonel Crocket. 
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limits of the fort, is a large stone church, | umn after column of the advancing host 


now in ruins. On the east and west, par- 
allel walls are constructed in the inside, 
fifteen feet from the outer. Beams are | 
laid from one to the other, a few feet from | 
the top, and the space filled by beaten | 
earth. Doors open through the inner wall | 
to the space, between the two, which is di- 
vided into a number of small rooms, for 
the accommodation of the garrison. 

It was in such a place as this, that one 
hundred and eighty men attempted to 
check the progress of five thousand of the | 
choice troops of Mexico, commanded in 
person by one who, from his previous suc- | 
cess, was deemed invincible in war. Had 
this bold attempt proved successful, it 
would have formed one of the most bril- 
liant achievements in modern warfare. 
But the awful conclusion of the tragedy, 
even in the minds of many of the people 
of Texas, has stamped as rash an attempt 
where the disproportion in number and 
power was so great as to render defeat and 
destruction morally certain. Three hun- 





was mowed to the earth. 

Many a daring feat was performed by 
the unflinching few, who, surrounded on 
nearly all sides, neither thought of capitu- 
lating or asking for quarters, in any ex- 
tremity. One is related of our country- 
man, Crocket, which, as it is one of the 
last acts of the life of a man who made 
every thing connected with his name, no 
matter how smali, interesting to a certain 
class of readers, may not be unworthy of 
notice. A Mexican was seen, at the dis- 
tance of two hundred yards from the fort, 
busy in making some repairs, or, perhaps, 
constructing a battery. His person was 
completely exposed, and he worked as one 
regardless of danger. In this situation, 
he caught the eye of Crocket, who puta 
suitable charge into his rifle, and taking 
his station on one of the angles of the 
fort, where his person was exposed to 
every gun of the besiegers, let drive at 
the enemy. The Mexican rolled in the 
dust, and shouts of triumph rang through 





dred Spartans fell in the straights of Ther- 


mopale, fighting against a million of Per-) 


sians, yet the world has never hesitated to 
lament the fate, and honor the motives of 
the victims. Col. Travis, who commanded 
during the siege, was ordered to abandon 
his position, upon the approach of the 
Mexicans, and fall back upon the main ar- 
my under the command of General Hous- 
ton. Buta spirit of chivalry, if a reckless 
daring can claim such a name, was stron- 
ger, in this case, than the feelings of mili- 
tary subordination. 

I could ascertain but little of the history 
of the siege from the inhabitants who 
were present at the time. I learned, how- 
ever, that the Mexicans arrived in the city 
of San Antonio some days before they 
were expected, and that such was the ce- 
lerity of their march, that their appear- 
ance upon the plain, some distance from 
the city, was the first notice of their ap- 
proach. Santa Ana was a few days behind 
the main body of the Army. His presence 
at the scene of war, was communicated to 
the besieged, by the report of cannon, 
which announced his arrival. The drama 
now commenced, with all its horrors. The 
Mexicans constructed baiteries at several 
places, and began to play away, against 
the fort, while masses of infantry rushed 
forward, to scale the walls. But the batte- 
ries were leveled by the besieged, and col- 
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the Alamo. 
The tragedy now hastened to its con- 
clusion. Such was the extent of the fort, 
that it required the incessant vigilance of 
| all the besieged, at the different points of 
attack. There was no time for sleep. 
Night after night the besieged held out, 
and seemed to war not only against the 
enemy, but against nature herself. The 
day of the night the Alamo fell, was a day 
of incessant fighting. Both parties re- 
tired from the contest in the evening, 
and seemed eager for repose. The night 
was dark, and the besieged, exhausted by 
want of rest, fatigue and hard fighting, 
sought a few hours’ sleep upon the ground. 
The watch upon the wall, at the hour of 
twelve at night, heard the cry of “all’s 
well,” from the sentinel, as he moved up 
and down the lines of the Mexican en- 
campment. ‘That mysterious silence which 
often in nature precedes the tempest, per- 
vaded every thing. Not a leaf moved 
upon the aged elms, which stood, with a 
kind of funereal gloom, around the walls of 
the Alamo. ‘The Mexicans are upon the 
wall!” were the first and the last words of 
the sentinel. The cry, “the Mexicans! 
the Mexicans!” in an instant brought 
every soldier to his feet, and to his post. 
The enemy, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, had crept up to the fort unperceived 
by the drowsy sentinel, and were now in 
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possession of the walls. “To the walls! involved in a promiscuous 3 destruction. It 
to the walls!” was shouted by the be- is generally supposed, that Travis fell 
sieged, as they threw themselves into the upon the walls, early in the engagement. 
dark masses which came pressing on: That Crocket fell at the Alamo, is all that 
some pouring down into the fort, while is known; by whom, or how, no one can 
others ranged themselves in battle array tell. But the imagination can well pic- 
over and along the different parts of the ture him, hurling whole squadrons from 
ramparts. The besieged were soon upon the walls, or heaping up pyramids of the 
the walls, where the struggle was as des- slain at the threshhold, where the strug- 
perate as the most powerful feelings of our gle was the most desperate. The fate of 
nature could make it. To the patriots, Bowie is ascertained with greater cer- 
there was no choice between death and tainty, from a female servant, who was so 
victory: and the columns of Mexicans in fortunate as to escape the general destruc- 
front were pressed forward at the point of tion. On the night of the attack, he was 
the bayonet, by those in the rear. To confined to his room by sickness, and was 
them, it was either to go on, with a hope | scarcely able to leave his bed. When the 
of victory, or turn back, and perish with Mexicans broke over the walls, some 
a certainty, by the hands of their own rushed to his apartment. He was up in 
countrymen. The desperate courage of time to take his stand in the door; and with 
the patriots was, however, too much, at | the knife which bears his name, he for 
first, for their enemies, and hundreds were some time kept the enemy at bay. When 
either pitched from the walls or put to his mighty arm was at last tired with the 
death by the Bowie knife or bayonet. work of death, he fell upon the heaps of 

But as they mowed down one column, the slain which he had thrown around 
another took its place, until many of the him. The spirit of the conquerors was 
patriots having fallen, the remainder, fa-| not appeased by the blood of the van- 
tigued with slaughter, which seemed to be quished; for, the next day, their bodies 
without end, fell back into a large room, were collected, and, with every mark of 
which had been fortified, in case of ex-|contumely, reduced to ashes. Thus fell 
tremity. The Mexicans now filled the | the Alamo and its brave defenders, who 
whole area of the fort, and commenced only wanted success, to have rendered 
battering down the door, which separated themselves and their deeds immortal. 
them from what remained of the Texians. 





The patriots, cooped, as they were, into a_ —_ 
narrow space, resolved to cease fighting | 
when they ceased to live, and kept upa CHAPTER XVII. 


constant and destructive fire through the 
battlements. The door at last began to g 
give way. As it fell to the ground, the | 
patriots rushed forward, and planted them-| As the reader has traveled with me. 
selves in the threshold, when the contest | through what is considered the best part 
became awful and bloody in the extreme. | of Texas, let us suppose that we have re- 
But few of the belligerents could engage | turned to Houston, and prepared to take a 
at the same time, and as they fell upon general survey of the country from the’ 
both sides, others took their places, until | Rio Grande to the Sabine. The former 
the entrance was nearly choked with the | river, which is claimed as the south and 
dying and dead. Still the patriots held out, | south-western boundary of the republic, is 
and kept the enemy at defiance. But at | supposed to be eighteen hundred miles in 
last, their numbers were so thinned, that length, and is navigable for steamboats 
those who remained, exhausted with long | three or four hundred miles, during the 
fighting, began to relax in their exertions, greater portion of the year. But, like 
when the Mexicans rushed forward, and,| most of the rivers of Texas, it will not 
surrounding them on all sides, butchered compare with those of the same class in a 
and cut them to pieces. Still,the last man| more northern part of the continent, in 
asked, not for quarters, and died as he point of commercial facilities. Thecoun. 
made a lunge at his enemy. ‘try from the Rio Grande to the Rio de las 
I could ascertain but little of the indi- Neuces, the distance of one hundred miles 
vidual fate of the fallen, where all were | or more, is sandy, barren and timberless, 


Face of the country from the Rio Grande to the 
abine. sty: 
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and may be called the desert of North 
America. Nature seems to have designed 
this dreary waste as a boundary between 
neighboring nations, which she sometimes 
fixes upon the earth in consideration of 
the ambition and weakness of men. The 
country upon the Rio de la Neuces is not 
so fertile as that further east; and the 
whole of it, even upon the stream, labors 
under a want of timber. The river itself, 
is of no great importance. The country 
from this stream to the Rio San Antonio, is 
an extended plain, in many places barren, 
and the best portions of it will answer for 
little else than stock. As has been ob- 
served in another place, the land upon the 
San Antonio is rich, but destitute, in a 
great measure, of timber, and has greater 
facilities for water power than commerce. 
The reader has learned, through the pre- 


ceding pages, that the country from the | 


San Antonio to Buffalo Bayou, is prairy, 
except such portions as lie upon the mar- 
gins of the Guadaloupe, La Baca, Navedad, 


Colorado, Brassos, and their tributaries. | 


If he will cast his eyes from Buffalo 
Bayou to the Sabine, the eastern boundary 
of Texas, he will still discover the exten- 
ded plain, only diversified by the sight of 
timber, as he crosses the San Jacinto, Trin- 
idad and Naches. 

Texas will admit of two distinct geo- 
graphical divisions, if the character of its 


soil and the purposes to which it may be | 
adapted, afford a proper line of demarka- 


tion. The lower country, which may be 
included in a line drawn two hundred 
miles from the coast, commencing upon 
the eastern border and terminating upon 
the Rio Grande, is well calculated for 
stock, and that portion which lies upon 
the streams will answer for cotton, corn, 
and most other agricultural purposes. It 
is a question about which men’s minds 
are much divided, whether the praries of 
the lower country will ever answer, or 
will ever be appropriated, to any other 
purpose than that of grazing. In my own 
mind, I could never entertain a doubt. 
Even admit that men are willing to settle 
themselves upon the prairy, without a 
stick of timber in sight; that they are sat- 
isfied to live in mud houses, and inclose 
their fields with mud fences; still the fact 
that attendance to stock has been found 
much more profitable than agriculture of 
any kind, without one-third of the labor, 
which, in a climate like this, is no small 
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‘consideration, will forever make the vast 
plains of Texas nothing more than a com- 
mon for cattle, and stock of all descrip- 
tions. 

I have mentioned in another place, upon 
the authority of universal testimony, that 
stock of the horned kind will double every 
three years, allowing twenty-five per cent. 
for annual loss, and that the grazier is 

put to no expense or trouble, except occa- 

sionally to herd his cattle, and to mark and 
brand the calves. The grass of this coun- 
try is more nutritious than that of the 
States, and the cattle upon the prairies, 
‘even in the winter, look like the stall-fed 
‘ox. No climate is better adapted to the 
‘constitution of the mule, than that of 
Texas. They have been, and may be, 
|raised in any number, with little trouble, 
and at a great profit. It would be difficult 
to imagine how the prairies of this coun- 
try could be more profitably appropriated, 
than to the growth of stock; especially 
when the disproportion between the ex- 
pense and labor, compared with other pur- 
suits, is not overlooked. Many suppose 
that the Chinese willow, which is found in 
the country, may be cultivated to such an 
extent upon the plains as will obviate, in 
a very short time, all objection, so far as 
the want of timber is concerned. I am 
sure the prairies will never be subdued in 
this way, should men ever think it their 
interest todoso. The tree, at ten years’ 
growth, does not exceed one foot in diame- 
ter, and will not admit of more than one 
cut for rails. So, to say the most for this 
kind of timber, it would answer for little 
else than shade or ornament. 

The design of nature, in the formation 

of the country, is too obvious to be mista- 
ken. The country upon the streams, 
where timber is convenient, will always 
afford sufficient land for the farmer to sup- 
ply all the wants of the people of Texas, 
as from the nature of things the popula- 
tion cannot be great, while the plains are 
destined for pasture. Lest the intention 
of nature should not be sufficiently evident 
from the features of the country, both the 
rivers and harbors are of that description 
as evidently to conform to the original de- 
sign. 
| Jt-cannot be said that there is one good 
navigable stream in all Texas, unless we 
are disposed to consider as such those 
| which may be navigated during the flood 
| season of the year. But at such times 
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they cannot be called good. Steam-boats | empties into the Gulf, and upon the Brassos 
of a very light draft may run up a few of| and most of its tributaries. But when we 
the streams of this country, during the | come toconsider, that notwithstanding both 
summer, fora short distance from the coast; | cotton and sugar may be raised in some 
but even then the navigation is dangerous, | places to the greatest advantage, and that 
on account of shallows, and other obstruc-| both of them, as yet, have received so lit- 
tions. To say the most, the rivers of| tle attention, compared with that which 
Texas of the first class will not compare | has been given to stock, it only affords an 
with those of the United States of the! additional proof of the great productive- 
same grade, in point of commercial advan-| ness of the latter, and that men will direct 
tages, leaving the Mississippi entirely out| their enterprize to those matters which 


of the question. Galveston harbor may | 
be considered the best along the coast from | 
the Sabine to the Rio Grande, and yet the | 
reader has been informed that the water 
upon the bar does not exceed fourteen feet, 
and that the bay is too much exposed to 
the fury of the winds to be entirely safe. | 
It seems as if nature, apprehensive that 
the formation of this harbor would lead | 
men to mistake her purpose in the forma- 
tion of the country, and to guard against | 
this, has.surrounded it, for the distance of | 
thirty miles, and in some directions more, 
with marshes and swamps. On the other 
hand, the country upon the Brassos is real- 
ly fertile, and yields most abundautly, yet 
the harbor at the mouth of the stream is| 
little better than none at all. There are 
several other harbors in Texas besides | 
these, which have been mentioned in these | 
pages: among the principal of which are, | 





one at the mouth of the Sabine, one at the 
terminations of the Guadaloupe and San | 
Antonio rivers, and another called Corpus | 
Christi, at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Neuces. But none of them can be consid- | 
ered much more than good harbors for, 
steam-boats. 

The pursuits of men will always yield. 
to the intentions of nature as they are ma-| 
nifested in the features of a country, and | 
the first settlers of Texas did not only per- 
ceive this intention, but conformed them- 
selves to its decree. Almost all of them| 
have given their attention to the growth 
of stock, and have bestowed no more labor | 
upon agriculture than was necessary to’ 
supply their own limited wants. The! 





| groves. 


they find most to their interest. What 
change, in this particular, will be effected 
by a more settled state of things than has 
yet existed in Texas, is a question I do not 
myself presume to answer. But while I 
hesitate to say what attention will in future 
be given to these two great southern sta- 
ples, cotton and sugar, I feel an entire con- 
viction in the belief that they never can 
or will be any thing more than secondary 
considerations, even in the lower countries, 
with the people of Texas. 

It must be borne in mind, that the re- 
marks which have just been made are in- 
tended to apply to the division of the coun- 
try which lies within two hundred miles of 
the coast. When we ascend thus far into 
the interior, the great drouth will forever 
forbid agricultural pursuits of all kinds, 
where there is not the facility of irriga- 
tion. All this immense territory, which is 
of a sandy soil, and studded with small oak 
groves, bears upon its face an irremedia- 
ble impress, of sterility; and if the inha- 
bitants are not willing to give their exclu- 


| sive attention to stock, which may flourish 


in boundless numbers upon the grass which 
nature has provided for this region of 
country, they must consent to abandon it 
to the dominion of solitude and the wild 
beast of the earth. Texas, then, as a 
whole, may be regarded as one vast prairy, 
broken by the timber which grows upon 
the margins of the streams, and post-oak 
And while the soil upon the riv- 
ers, in the lower country, will answer for 
cotton, corn, and sugar, it must be remem- 
bered, that neither of these products is 


cotton, however, which grows upon the | likely to receive any great share of atten- 
streams of this country, is thought to be,| tion, on account of the superior productive- 
and doubtless is, of a superior quality, and ness of stock; and that the upper portion 


has commanded in market even a greater| is irreclaimably destined for the herds- 
price, than the best which is grown in the) man. 


Southern States of the Union. The sugar- 
cane, no doubt, could be successfully culti- 


vated along the rivers of Texas, especial-| Bg not desirous of fame for fame’s sake ; 
ly upon Cany-creek, a small stream which | seek rather to dese rve, than to obtain. 
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THE MURDERER’S DIRGE. 


Tue storm is sweeping wild and wide 
In triumph o’er a gloomy earth, 
And up the mountain’s shaggy side 
It howls like demons in their mirth. 
This night befits my spirit’s gloom, 
And answering tempests sweep my breast : 
All rayless is my heart’s dark doom, 
With fell Despair its only guest. 


The Heavens are murky—not a star 
Doth glance in coldness on my head, 
And o’er the elemental war 
The clouds, like ragged banners, spread, 
Charge—charge, ye storm fiends! do not spare, 
Until the earth is desolate ! 
For hearts like mine it is too fair; 
Its glories do but mock my fate. 


Sweep beauty from each blushing flower 
Which gids the landscape like a gem— 
And in your wild tyrannic power 
Wrench every leaf from parent stem. 
Blast the green glories of each tree, 
And wrecking all, still madly roam 
Until the blighted earth shall be, 
For guilty souls, a genial home. 


*Tis hard to bear a hell within 

While beauty lingers on the sky, 
And stars look calm, as if no sin 

Tempted the Avenger’s arm on high. 
Though every light cloud floating free 

Hath grace which doth the pure heart warm, 
The guilty eye can only see 

The outlines of a demon’s form. 


In early days each wanton wind 
Spake to my ear in seraph strains, 
And lulled my griefs with accents kind 
As mother’s o’er her infant’s pains. 
The stars were glorious, and the sea 
Was full of melody and might, 
And fancy, like a bird, roved free 
From flower to flower, from morn to night. 


Avaunt, ye memories, which come up 
Like fragrance from a bank of flowers! 

Ye but fling wormwood in the cup 
At which my ashy lip now cowers. 

Why sleeps the all-conquering arm of Jove— 
Whzy is my soul unstricken now— 

Why stream no bolts hot from above, 


On my Cain-like, guilt-blasted brow ? 


The chain that binds my soul shall burst 
In this storm-ravaged, darksome hour; 
For who would wear a life accurst, 
is right-arm’s power ? 
Go, thirsty steel! go drink the tide 
That blackens round my heart of crime, 


When death was in 


And let my unshackled spirit.ride 
The billows of the sunless clime. 
Louisville: Ky. 


T. H. 
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MAN WITHOUT MONEY. 


* You blame me truly, mother; but oh! 
tis hard—tis bitter hard to bear all this, 
and feel no resentful curse struggling on 
the tongue for utterance. Forgiveness, 
mother, cannot reach conduct so inhuman— 
| patience cannot bear it, unless it be such 
patience as you alone possess. Patience! 
Such niggardly oppression, and its misera- 
| ble consequences, cannot be, ought not to 
|be endured by human weakness; how, 
then, can we, with human hearts and free- 
born spirits, cringe and yield unmurmur- 
ingly, unresistingly, patiently, mother, as 
you would have me, to the accidental pow- 
.er of one, earth like ourselves, who inso- 
lently arrogates the privilege of crushing 
us to the very dust of poverty and wretch- 
edness. Oh the little meanness of avarice! 
And such avarice!—such naked mean- 
ness! With his hand, that never felt the 
roughness of labor, crammed full with 
| gold, clutching with a miserly eagerness 
the last, the only mite, from the starving 
‘and needy. Aye! the starving! and the 
| wind playing coldly, O how coldly, with 
|Our thin rags! He, the great, the respect- 
jedt!—the money- -holding money-made, 
| money- getting property- -man—first i in the 
_town’s society—the feared and the dread- 
ed—the hated soul that hangs its happiness 
‘and existence on a paltry six-pence— 
whose fingers are at this moment playing 
wantonly with more idle change than 
would amply suffice to relieve us from our 
present distress—the heartless hoarder of 
earth’s treasures, who thieves the very 
‘crust from the mouth of poverty, and 
snatches the last rag of comfort from the 
backs of such shivering, helpless wretches 
as we are—the tyrant oppressor, who ne- 
ver looked on misery but with an eye of 
icy indifference—the cursed— 
| “Hush, Mary, hush! Curse not one of 
God’s creatures, even though it be but the 
dog that bites at your heel. Hard, indeed, 
‘is our condition, and heartless and inhu- 
'man was the act that brought us so sud- 
_denly low in wretchedness; but let us rail 
not at our oppressor; let us not add to our 
|misery the greater bitterness of conscious 
guilt. Curse not. God is our helper. The 
| man has, with an unfeeling hand indeed, 
| but exercised a right that was legally his; 
he has not to answer to us how conscien- 
|tiously he has done it.” 
“A legal right, indeed, mother, he may 
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have had; but oh! what a heart, what a_ 
soul!—W hat did he want with that money ? 
Did he need it? Was he hungry or cold? 
Was he sick and helpless?) What could he 
do with the money so gluttingly and harsh- 
ly wrenched from our hands? What did 
he do with it? What satisfaction has he 
in reflecting upon what he has done?— 
The cheering certainty that it is safely, 
snugly, O, how tightly, bolted up in the 
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to ascertain, if possible, the occasion of so 
much distress. I tarried till a young girl 
passed out in obedience to her mother’s 
last request, and hastily caught a glance 
Sorrow was in every linea- 
ment—paleness was on each wasted cheek ; 
and tears trembled piteously in each red 
and unwiped eye. She dropped her head 
in the silent agony of her thoughts, and 


cal 
aw 


folding her arms across her breast, walked 

















stone vault of the Bank! a few dear dol- 
lars added to the pile of thousands that 
have long lain there, undisturbed, unmo- | 
lested! Or perhaps it has purchased an | 
extra dozen of wine—or an additional cake | 


for the approaching party—or it has been | 


bet away, lost but not missed. And for/ It is indeed a sad and unwelcome reflec- 
this, our comfortable all is dragged from | tion, how this thing of chance and acci- 
our possession, and sold in the public streets | dent which men call money; this glitter- 
to the highest bidder, even the humble | jing molded earth, to which men have af- 
wheel by which we obtained a living; | fixed an adventitious value, arbitrary and 
scarcely clothing enough left with this bed | perishable, has so divided the human race 
of straw.to keep us warm these bitter chill | into the universal two classes, ever distinct 


nights. Our pile of wood, too, has added | and conflicting, of sufferers and oppress- 
its trifle to replenish the rich man’s pock- | ors, miserable and happy, famished and 
et. This cold, bare floor—this empty | 


smptv | surfeited. What is in dust and rags so 
wall—that naked fire-place, in which is perishable, that possesses the magic power 
left not even the tongs to stir the ashes 


of dividing so surely between wretched- 
that lie heaped up on the hearth—this de- | nessand splendor? Thatassigns, with pow- 


serted-looking room, that but a few days ler and authority to enforce its will, to each 
ago sheltered us so cheerfully—this rag- | free spirit of God, its place of earthly habita- 
ged-looking bed—our own pallid and hun- | tion, and its temporal condition?—To one 
gry countenances and blistered eyes—all | the rude and creviced hut, comfortless and 
bear testimony to the humanity, the bene- | wind-visited—to another the thick-walled 
volence, the religion of riches! O, mother, | mansion of stone, spacious and splendid: 
I wish I could think of these things as you |/toonea bundle of damp straw—to another 
do.” 'a bed of down, with silken tapestry: to 

“Courage, Mary: brood not so despond- | one a brittle crust of bread, that can 
ingly over our misfortunes. Let us lift |scarcely be softened by the cup of water 
ourselves up with the strength of that in-| that washes it down—to another a table 
dependence which is still left us undisturb- | richly burthened with meats and luxuries 
ed by the oppressor’s rake. Our trust is|in countless variety: to one a poor weak 
not in gold, for we well know how readily | rag to mock his misery, as he shivers with 
it takes wings and flies away. Our hope |the keen, frosty bitterness of the wintry 
isa sure one. Go, Mary, to Mr. Smith’s, | blast—to another warm and _ plentiful 


with the errand 1 gave you, and let not | clothing that enwraps him cheerfully, bid- 


heavily on in the performance of her duty. 


“So goes the world ;—if wealthy, you may call 

This friend, that brother ;—friends and brothers all; 
Though you are worthless, witless, never mind it: 
You may have been a stable-hoy—what then? 

’Tis wealth, good sir, makes honorable men, 

But if you are poor—-heaven help you!” * * «* * 


























the gloominess of the present so sadly | 


darken the prospects of the future.” 

Drearily swept the wind, raw and frosty, 
around the dwelling in which this conver- 
sation, so laden with sorrow and distress, 
took place. 


« So goes the world,” 


ding defiance to the frost‘and wind of win- 
ter. What, and whence is this “invisible 
spirit of” gold? that exercises on man’s 
destiny and circumstances a control so 
complete and arbitrary—leading him per- 
emptorily through earth’s labyrinth of 
ways, blindfolded and helpless, to want or 





| 














plenty, disgrace or honor, sorrow or joy. 
thought I, as I passed on my solitary way. | Man is a sad judge of man; weighing 
I had been, attracted by the melancholy | character and worth in a balance whose 
tone of these complainings, induced to| beam is pride and selfishness, and whose 
pause a few moments at the half-open door, | weights are penny bits of gold and silver. 
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But it is not as an arbitrator in questions 
of character, honor, and that peculiar 
state of civilization termed respectability, 


that I now wish to consider this “terrible | 


thing” money, as I once heard it denomi- 
nated; though in this capacity it is a pow- 
erful and uncompromising agent in the 
management of human affairs, and the dis- 
tribution of happiness and misery to mun- 
dane probationers. I only wish to lead the 
reader to think of man without money as Ke 
now stands related to his more fortunate 
brother man with money; as he is, and 
must be circumstanced, in the present state 
of civilization and society; his /ocale or 
cast, assigned to him by public moneyed 
opinion; and the character and degree of 


his earthly happiness, if happiness he have | 


any. 
And let me here be truly understood as 
making, not that foolish, leveling, agrarian 


distinction that a few deluded politicians | 


affect to discover, respecting rights and 
privileges, but only that distinction which 
wealth, as a general characteristic, is well 
known to assume, in its daily intercourse 
with, and bearings towards the many whom 
misfortune, accident, or sickness, has made 
wretched; that distinction, which is not so 
much the result of a false estimate of char- 
acter, as the manifestation and operation 
of asordid and selfish state of feeling, a 
frozen and circumscribed sympathy, anda 
miserly, metallized heart. Let us return 
to the cottage. We open the door, and the 
eye rests upon wo and wretchedness in- 
deed. Our hearts start shudderingly at 
the cheerless prospect. We see a poor 
weeping, penniless widow, seated comfort- 


less on a half-clothed bed, want depicted on | 


a pale and emaciated countenance, bracing 
up her bruised heart with a mother’s affec- 
tion, and urging her desponding thoughts 
to the contrivance of some new means of 
obtaining a livelihood for herself and 


daughter. She hears us not—sees us not— | 


she heeds nothing but the agony of her 
sorrows, and the cold despair that is creep- 
ing, spite of her resisting struggles, wither- 
ingly, like the benumbing freeze of death, 
over her shattered spirits. God help her 
in her desertion! But whence, and why is 
all this abject misery? Why_so blasting 
a visitation on innocence and helplessness? 
Who breaks so rudely the “ bruised reed”? 
Who presumes to crush with so daring an 
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| Who so base and malignant, as to commit 
‘such monstrous ravages in the quiet and 
humble home of virtue? 
The oppressor and tyrant that spreads 
such sickening desolation about him, is 
Wealth. This poor widow owed one of 
our rich divesians a few paltry dollars rent 
for the room she had been occupying. 
Rent day came and went, and she reluct- 
antly declared her inability to pay the 
amount due. The silver-souled rich man, 
i; : ~~ 

‘in the meanness of his cupidity, declared 
that he must and would have it. The mo- 
ney could not be raised; and so the friend- 
less woman’s furniture and valuables were 
by his order sold. This is the result. Hu- 
man depravity knows not a blacker crime. 
Man’s passions could scarcely suggest a 
‘more heartless deed. This is one—a sin- 
gle instance, only—of the dark, daily deeds 
of wealth. The power of riches made 
this woman miserable; the pride and self- 
ishness of riches passed her by on the 
‘other’side, and left her to perish. Yet 
riches could, without the slightest possible 
inconvenience or impoverishment, have 
turned that woman’s sorrow to gladness, 
and relieved her torn bosom of every dis- 
tress; and there would have been no agra- 
rianism in the act. But such is not often 
the practice of riches. If it were, whata 
vast accumulation of poverty, and pain, 
and distress, could at once, as it were with 
the simple expression of a wish, be clean 
swept from the face of the earth; and the 
desert of many a heart would break forth 
into singing, and the waste places of many 
a deserted fireplace would rejoice and blos- 
'som as the rose. 

In extending our observations from the 

cottage to the great world, we shall find 
that the condition of man without money 
is almost universally the same; though we 
shall also detect among the truly afflicted 
and needy, an innumerable company of 
those whom even the purest and most libe- 
‘ral benevolence would not condescend to 
_regard—the idle, the intemperate, and the 
dissolute ; for such we have but little sympa- 
thy or concern; “they are joined to their 
idols—let them alone.” Yonder you be- 
hold the tasty and cheerful mansion of one 
of earth’s fortunate ones. The owner is 
abundantly supplied with every conveni- 
,ence and luxury, and within those walls, 
all is mirth and happiness. You see the 


oppression—with so heavy a tread, one of | happy man now—he is just descending the 


the fair flowers of God’s own planting? 


| Stone steps, pulling on his gloves. He is 
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met on the side-walk by a bonnetless, bare- |and bursts into tears. Home, girl, home 
footed, ragged little girl, apparently not | with thy gift. Thy mother suffers, and 
more than eight years of age. She stops | thou art sick, heart-broken and cold. Lin- 
before him, and, grinding her hands togeth- | ger no longer in this freezing wind. Thou 
er, looks timidly up to his face. She strug- | hast no part with the happy, no hope at the 
gles to speak, and the rich man is becom- | rich man’s door; and the world will but 
ing impatient. “Take care, here; what |spurn thy petition. 

do you want?” he exclaims, looking down | “So goes the world!” Nor only so.— 
upon her with a cold haughtiness. The | Every day presents scenes of desolation, 
child is frightened, and stammers worse | sighing, and oppression, in endless varie- 
than at first. What does she want? Mo- |ty; all within the reach and control of those 
ney? food? clothing?—The rich man stops | who have the power and the ability to make 
not to inquire, but pushing her rudely aside, | all bright and comfortable. There is, in- 
walks rapidly away. The poor disappoint- deed, something humiliating, besides dis- 
ed, abused creature, sinks upon the cold | gusting, in the moral picture of one of 
pavement, and curling her frozen feet un- |earth’s begilded worldlings. You know him 
der her, buries her head in her lap, and | by his foppish and conceited strut. Selfish- 
weeps bitterly. It will be a weary while |ness is the predominant motive of all his 
before she feels the kind hand of charity, | actions. His tinsel trappings, chains, rings 
or hears the voice of sympathy bidding |and seals, are evidence of the strength and 
her rise and be comforted. Girl, thou |extent of his mental faculties, which are 


hast commenced a long and lonesome jour- expended continually upon the poor frip- 
ney, over a rough and gloomy way. 


ipery of dress; the effeminate adjustment 
Friendless and miserable will be thy lot. 


of a curl, the shape of a hat, or the inter- 
The keen sweep of the winter’s wind about 


esting curve of the toe of a boot. His 
thy shivering limbs, is not more severe, heartis a foolish affectation of idle romanc- 


than will be to thy heart the indifference | ing and prettiness; untouched by one pure 
and neglect of a proud and selfish genera- | sentiment; unknown to any of those soft- 
tion. Thou hast no money, child; and |ening emotions that sosweetly elevate our 
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therefore the humblest comfort will be de- | 
nied thee—therefore thou must be forsak- 
en, and be made to crouch like a famishing 





affections, and dignify our social inter- 
course. His soul is an existence beyond 
\the limit of his grovelling consciousness, a 


dog, beneath the table of plenty—there- | practical embodyment of arrogance and 


fore thou must be crushed and burdened | folly. 


with grief—therefore thou must hunger, 
and starve, and be cold, and perish. Thou 
hast no money; what then hast thou to do 
with comfort or happiness? Ah! child, 
there is a dust that is dug out of the earth 
thou wast made free to tread and enjoy, 
would cheer thee in thy destitution; but 
most of it has been already collected and 
concealed by those who will but mock at 
thy sufferings, and be deaf to thy cries; 
and what is left is buried too deep in 
earth’s rubbish for thee to reach. 


| disgusting. 


It is his perfumed presence that is 
We are humilitated at the 
thought of the cold sneer, and the contempt- 


‘ible pretence with which he passes by the 
‘friendless and unfortunate; the haughty 
indifference he manifests at the cry of the 
‘destitute and needy. ‘The petty supercil- 
}iousness of his conduct towards those in 


_an humbler, yet happier walk of life, who 
| will not condescend companionship with 
‘him, but whom he affects to despise, we 
_regard with proud pity. But we must con- 
| fess a heart-sickening sense of shame and 












But the girl has arisen, and is now mak- | grief, when we compare the extravagant 
ing a bolder application at another door— |comforts which he enjoys with a sated 
Her request is for a stick or two of the | wastefulness, with the crying wants and 
rich man’s wood, that is piled up so abund- | pining poverty of the numbers around him, 
antly before his door. “Mother is sick, | in heart purer and noblerthan himself. We 
sir,—and there’s no fire, and it’s very cold.” | are affected and seriously disturbed, tosee 
Oh God! The man picks up a few rotten | the life of virtue and worth so embittered 
broken clumps, and dropping them into her | and joyless, while folly and impertinence 
upheld apron, brushes the dust off his | gathers idly about him every delicacy and 
hands, and turns in toenjoy his own bright luxury of earth. Every benevolent heart 
blazing fire, and well warmed room. The feels an oppression of mortification, at the 
little girl wraps her apron about the sticks, unwelcome consideration, that the magic 
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influence that creates and maintains this | 
unrighteous distinction is money—a pitiful | 
handful of gold; which this creature of | 
starch and gilt, possesses by an accidental 
inheritance. There is also another varie- 
ty of the oppressor of man without mo- 
ney, to which I need make but a slight 
reference. Its representative is well known 


by the dingy shabbyness of his clothing, | 


his stingy parsimoniousness, and his in- 
veterate covetousness. His rapid gait, 
clenched fists, and eyes turned always upon 


the ground—are all indicative of the low, | 


grovelling nature of his hopes and desires, 
the narrowness of his heart, the cold cal- 
lousness of his feelings, and the death of 
each warming affection. The sapless, 
leafless trunk of the blasted forest-tree, is 


not so sad a picture of desolation and use- | 


lessness. Its life—the refreshing springs 
of its beauty and strength—its vigor and 
pride—are wasted and gone; “cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground.” Draw 
water from the solid rock—strike the 
bright fire-spark from a clump of ice—but 
hope not, seek not to extract from the iron 
gripe of his fingers, the smallest passable 
coin, for the succor of the perishing and 
the comfort of the heart-broken. 


Reader, let us wash our hands of the | 


shame of such supreme selfishness. The 
poor we have always with us; let us not 
disregard theircry. We are all brethren 
of one family; and it seems not right, that 
while one is begemed, jewelled, and ring- 
ed, in costly and useless finery, another 
should perish in his destitution. 
J. W. W. 
a 


LIBERTY. 


MEN are qualified for civil liberty, in 
exact proportion to their disposition to put 
moral chains upon their own appetites; in 
proportion as their love of justice is above 
their rapacity ; in proportion as their sound- 
ness and sobriety of understanding is above 
their vanity and presumption; in propor- 
tion as they are more disposed to listen to 
the counsels of the wise and good, in pre- 
ference to the flattery of knaves. Society 
cannot exist unless a controlling power 
upon the will and appetite be placed some- 
where, and the less of it there is within, 
the more there must be without. It is or- 
dained in the eternal constitution of things, 
that men of intemperate minds cannot be 
free. Passions forge their fetters.— Burke. 





ON THE VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF BITU- 
MINOUS COAL. 


A writer in the June number of the 
HeEsPERiAN has advanced some objections, 
at once ingenious and plausible, to the re- 
ceived theory of the vegetable origin of 
bituminous coal. We propose, in this ar- 
ticle, to present to the readers of this 
magazine, a condensed view of the facts 
upon which this hypothesis is predicated, 
_as well as to examine the objections which 
are urged against it, and leave it to them 
‘to determine whether it be the result of 
“a propensity among learned men to adopt 
marvelous theories” and “deal in conjec- 
| ture,” or of cautious deduction from well 
established facts. 
In treating of this subject, we lay down 
\the following propositions: 


1. Throughout all the sedimentary de- 
posits, from the oldest to the most recent, 
we find substances imbedded, which con- 
tain carbon in a greater or less degree: 
those contained in the latter, being the 
result, clearly, of vegetable accumulation; 
while the former may be referred to a like 
| origin, without violating the strictest rules 
of analogy. 

Il. The experiments of Hall, M’Culloch, 
and Hutton, upon vegetable substances and 
coal, render this hypothesis not only pro- 

bable, but almost certain. 

| If. The cireumstances under which coal 
occurs, so far from invalidating this hypo- 
thesis, tend directly to support it. 
_ 1V. The ingredients which enter into 
| the composition of coal, afford no valid ob- 
jection to the theory which ascribes it to a 
| vegetable origin. 


| |. Insurveying the mechanical deposits 
| which incrust the globe, we meet with sub- 
| stances which are either analogous to, or 
| identical with, coal. ‘“ We shall find,” says 
| Mr. Conybeare, “that these range through 
_ the whole suit of formations, beginning with 
ithe most recent, and terminating only 
amidst the oldest with which we are most 
acquainted; and we shall have to remark, 
| that the more recent deposits are unequi- 
vocally of vegetable origin, and that there 
is great reason to ascribe those of the mid- 
dle periods to the same source, in every 
instance where bitumen is present; yet it 
seems scarcely possible to ascribe the non- 
bituminous varieties of carbonaceous beds, 
which occur in the rocks usually termed 
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primitive, (namely, anthracite and plum- 'mineralised are foudd. In a thin bed of 


bago,) to similar causes.” * 

In the alluvial deposites, we find beds of 
peat—a substance clearly referable to ve- 
getable origin. It is formed from the 
growth of mosses, and from accumulations | 
of vegetable matter, such as prairy grass 
and leaves. In connection with it is often 
found a substance resembling jet. © Dr. 
Jackson states, that he found, in Maine, a 
substance analogous to peat, in a state of | 
bituminization. It is in fibrous masses, 
like brown coal, and burns with a yellow- 
ish flame, emitting smoke. When heated 
in a glass tube, it gives out an abundance 
of coal gas, and bitumen distils off freely. 

In the tertiary we meet with lignite. In 
this, the process of bituminization is far- 
ther advanced. It appears to be made up 
of trunks of trees, partly bituminized. 
Some specimens have nearly lost their) 
ligneous structure, while others retain the 
characteristic markings. It ofien contains | 
much resinous matter, is inflammable, and | 
breaks in plates of various thicknesses. | 
Jet is, also, associated with it, containing | 
ligneous impressions. | 

The upper secondary rocks afford beds of | 
bituminous coal of an inferior quality, ac- 
companied with vegetable impressions. It | 
has been found in the oolitic series, of suf- | 
ficient thickness to render it workable. It | 
has also been found in thin seams, in the | 
new red sandstone, both in Europe and | 
America. | 

The coal measures, however, are the vast | 





| . 
cannel coal, near Zanesville, trunks oeceur, 


the cortex of which is bituminized; the 
ligneous fibre partakes of the nature of the 


matrix, while the pith is replaced with 
chalcedony or an imperfect wood opal. 
|The fossil plants, found in the shales of 


the Ohio coal field, are almost invariably 


_bituminized, while the bark only of the 
| Lycopodiacez, found in the sandstones, has 


undergone that process, the trunk being 
replaced by silicious matter. Through 
the latter rocks are occasionally dissemi- 


‘nated small fragments of mineral charcoal, 
{nor in a single instance have we failed to 
recognize its ligneous structure. 


Now, if 
this charcoal be of mineral origin, why 
should it not be found in the primitive 
rocks, with its characteristic markings, 
since the secondary formations are mostly 
mechanical deposits made up of the ruins 
of pre-existing rocks? We can readily 
conceive how the sandstones and shales 
were formed; but we cannot conceive how 
charcoal, admitting it to be of mineral ori- 
gin, can assume a texture so closely iden- 
tical with wood. The objector, like the 
philosophers of the dark ages, may ascribe 
it to.a dusus nature; but such solutions 
will not, at this day, satisfy the inquisitive 
mind. 

II. But we have still stronger arguments 
to urge’ in support of this theory. The 
investigations of Science have disclosed so 
many facts upon this subject, as almost to 
amount to the certainty of demonstration. 


repositories of bituminous matter, and | The experiments of Sir James Hall are at 


seem to be the last link in the series of 
gradation. The anthracite found in the 
transition shales, and the plumbago in the 
primitive rocks, are, probably, of mineral 
origin. 

Bituminous coal generally occurs in lay- 
ers varying in thickness from an eighth of | 
an inch to thirty feet. Its color is black— 
its lustre resinous, and its structure slaty. | 
In some specimens, one-third of the mass 
is made up of mineral charcoal, horizon- 
tally disposed, in which the fibrous texture 
is distinctly discernible. Mr. Bakewell 
remarks, that some of the regular coal- 
beds in the Dudley coal field are made up 
of distinct layers of vegetables, converted 
into true mineral coal. Cortical impres- 
sions on the coal itself are not unfrequent; 
and even the trunks of trees completely 


* Geol. Eng. and Wales, p. 327, et sequiter. 


once ingenious and interesting. He placed 
both yegetable and animal substances in a 
retort, and subjected them to the joint ac- 
tion of heat and compression. “The an- 
imal substance,” he remarks, “which I 
commonly used, was horn; the vegetable, 
the saw-dust of fir. The horn was incom- 


| parably the most fusible and volatile of the 


two. In a very slight heat, it was con- 
verted into a yellow red substance, like 
oil, which penetrated the clay tubes through 
and through. In these experiments, I, 
therefore, made use of tubes of glass. It 
was only after a considerable portion of 
the substance had been separated from the 
mass, that the remainder assumed a clear 
black, peculiar to coal. In this way, I ob- 
tained coal, both from saw-dust and from 
horn, which yielded a bright flame while 
burning.” 

The experiments of Dr. M’Culloch are 
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not less interesting and important. “ Ex- 
amining the alterations produced by water 
on common turf or submerged wood, we 
have all the evidence of demonstration 
‘that its action is sufficient to convert them 
into substances capable of yielding bitu- 
men on distillation. That the same action 
having operated through a longer period, 
has produced a change on the brown coal 
of Bovey, is rendered extremely probable 
by the geognostic relations of that coal. 
From this to the harder surturbrand and 
jet, the transition is so gradual, that there 
seems to be no reason to limit the power 
of water to produce the effect of bitumin- 
ization in all these varieties; nor is there 
aught in this change so dissonant from 
other chimical actions, as to make us hes- 
itate in adopting this cause.” He, also, 
instituted a series of experiments to de- 
termine whether jet, under heat and com- 
pression, could be converted into coal. 
They resulted in the production of a sub- 
stance possessing the color, odor, fracture 
and inflammability of coal. 

The experiments of Mr. Hutton, a dis- 
tinguished English botanist, afford decisive 
proof upon this point. He cut into thin 
slices, three varieties of the Newcastle 
coal, and placed them under a microscope. 
“Each of these varieties,” he remarks, 
“besides the fine distinct reticulations of 
the original vegetable structure, exhibits 
other cells, which are filled with a light 
wine yellow-colored matter, apparently of 
a bituminous nature, and which is so vola- 
tile as to be entirely expelled by heat, be- 
fore any change is effected in the other 
constituents of the coal. ‘The number and 
appearance of these cells vary with each 
variety of coal. In caking coal, the cells 
are comparatively few, and are highly 
elongated. In the finest portions of this 
coal, where crystalline structure, as indi- 
cated by the rhomboidal form of its frag- 
ments, is most developed, the cells are 
comparatively obliterated. The slate coal 
contains two kinds of cells, both of which 
are filled with yellow bituminous matter. 
One kind is that already noticed in caking 
coal, while another kind of cells constitutes 
groups of smaller cells, of an elongated 
circular figure. In the cannel coal, the 
crystalline structure is entirely wanting. 
The whole surface displays an almost uni- 
form series of the second class of cells 
filled with bituminous matter, and sepa- 


rated from each other by thin fibrous di-| the secondary formations. 
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visions.” He attributes those cells and 
reticulations to the texture of the primeval 
plant, and the elongated and confused ap- 
pearance which they exhibit to the im- 
mense pressure to which they have been 
subject. 

To our mind, these experiments are 
conclusive. Our inability to assign the 
exact process by which nature, in her vast 
laboratory, effected the conversion of ve- 
getable matter into bituminous coal, does 
not in any degree impair the fact of its 
vegetable origin. The truth of it is stamp- 
ed on the imperishable rock, and in char- 


acters that time cannotefface. It is higher 
evidence than any written record; it is the 


record of nature herself. 
In the sixteenth century, an animated 


controversy arose as to the origin of fossil 
shells. The philosophers of that day at- 
tributed them to a certain plastic force 
which nature possessed of fashioning 
stones into organic forms. With equal 
propriety may the philosophers of the pre- 
sent day attribute the cells and reticula- 
tions of the coal to the same plastic force. 
Our ability to explain the mode by which 
they were elevated thousands of feet above 
the level of the ocean, adds no additional 


weight to the evidence of their marine 
origin; so, on the other hand, our inability 
to demonstrate the process by which these 


cells became bituminized, in no degree 


impairs the theory oftheir vegetable origin. 

III. It is said by the opponents of this 
theory, that, if coal be of vegetable origin, 
ages must have elapsed during the forma- 
tion of a single bed—that, at this day, 
there are no accumulations of vegetable 
matter in sufficient quantities to form beds 
of coal. 

We need not resort to causes which have 
ceased to operate, for a solution of these 
difficulties. With Playfair, we believe 
“that amid all the revolutions of the globe, 
the economy of nature has been uniform, 
and her laws are the only things that 
have resisted the general movement. The 
rivers and the rocks, the seas and the con- 
tinents, have been changed in all their 
parts; but the laws which direct those 
changes, and the rules to which they are 
subject, have remained invariably the 
same.” Let us examine whether, at this 
day, we find vegetable accumulations in 
the upper beds in any degree analogous in 
thickness and stratification to the coal of 
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It is well ascertained, that submarine 
deposits, occupying leagues in extent, 
are now forming over the bottom of the) 
sea. Capt. Hall informs us, that there is 
a deposit of drift timber, opposite the mouth 
of the Mississippi river, many yards in 
thickness, and covering hundreds of square 
leagues. This is afterwards covered with 
a deposit of silt, on which other layers of 
trees are imposed, until numerous alterna- 
tions of vegetable and earthy matter are 
produced. 

According to Mr. Bringier, the “ raft” 
in the Atchafalaya, an arm of the Mis- 
sissippi, is sixty miles long and, in some 
places, fifteen miles wide. During a fresh- 
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is not unusual to find vegetable accumula- 


tions in greater abundance. Lignite, which 
seems to form the connecting link between 
the recent vegetable deposits and bitumin- 
ous coal, is often found at great depths and 
interstratified with other materials. 

At Putzberg, six or seven beds of lig- 
nite alternate with beds of sandy clay and 
plastic clay. The trunks lie in all direc- 
tions, like the drifts of a river. Bedsare 
also found there, which are made up of" 
seams, and like many of our coals, split: 
into thin lamine. 

Near Cologne, is found a bed of lignite,. 
not less than fifty feet in thickness. 

At Bovey Heath, there is a remarkable 


et in 1812, he calculated the amount of| deposit of this kind. Not less that seven- 


timber which floated down the Mississippi 
at 8090 cubic feet per minute. 

The dimensions of this raft, as given by 
Mr. Darby, are somewhat different. He 
rates it at ten miles long, two hundred and 
twenty yards wide, and eight feet deep. 


river and the Washita. 


There are also extensive rafts on the Red | 
| 
| 


teen beds of lignite or Bovey coal, as it is 
provincially termed, are found with alter- 
nations of sand, clay, etc., the whole of 
which dip to the south-east, at an angle of 
twenty degrees. The perpendicular thick- 
ness of the various strata is seventy feet. 
The upper beds of coal vary, in thickness, 
from one half to four feet, while the lowest 


Dr. Richardson, speaking of the drift-| bed is sixteen feet. 


wood of the Mackensie river, remarks, that 
the trunks of trees gradually decay until 
they are converted into a blackish brown 
substance, resembling peat, but whicl still 
retains, more or less, the fibrous structure 
of the wood: and layers of this often al- 
ternate with layers of clay and sand, the 
whole being penetrated to the depth of 
four or five yards or more, by the long 
fibrous roots of willows. A deposition 
of this kind, with the aid of a little infil- 
tration of bituminous matter, would produce 
an excellent imitation of coal, with vege- 
table impressions of the willow roots. 
What appeared most remarkable, he con- 
tinues, was the horizontal slaty structure, 
that the older alluvial banks presented, or 
the regular curve, that the strata assumed 
from unequal subsidence. 

The rapidity with which peat accumu- 
lates, at a low temperature, and in a hu- 
mid climate, is truly surprising. A bed of 
nine feet in thickness is said to have been 
produced in thirty years. In some in- 
stances, the beds are forty feet in thick- 
ness, and alternations of sand and clay 
are not unfrequent. In a boring made for 
water at Amsterdam, in 1605, two beds 
were passed; the interval of seventy-two 
feet between them, being occupied by stra- 
tified layers of sand, clay, etc. 

As we descend in the series of rocks, it 


There is a vast repository of fossil fuel 
near the city of Munden. “In that point 
of land,” says Mr. Parkinson, “which is 
washed by the rivers Werra and Fulda, 
as they unite to form one stream, several 
mountains successively arise. On the top 
of one of the loftiest of these, which is 
about 1150 feet in hight, is found a layer 
of mold of about a foot and a half or 
two feet thick, under which is found a 
stratum of yellowish clay, of two or three 
feet in thickness; and another of a brown 
color, considerably impregnated with alum 
and sulphur; and beneath these, so large 
a quantity of fossil wood, as would almost 
exceed the belief of any one who had not 
seen it.” Professor Hollman, of Gottin- 
gen, who first described it, doubted 
whether it was really fossil wood or not; 
but it was not long before he became ful- 
ly convinced that it was indubitably of 
vegetable origin: he discovering not only 
the longitudinal, but with a glass, even 
the transverse fibres; and by a transverse 
fracture, the marks of the wood’s annual 
increase. This wood existed, almost en- 
tirely, in small fragments, lying very 
compactly on each other; each fragment 
being divided by numerous fissures, so as 
to render it difficult to form any opinion 
of the real size of the trunks or branches, 
which they originally formed. Nor, du- 
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ring all the time rio they had dug for | greatly deceived as the peasant who at- 
this wood, had they ever met with any of | tempted to form an idea of the grandeur 
length sufficient to show the branches; | and amplitude of Rome, by comparing it 
neither had they discovered any leaves, | with his own rustic villa. 
or any fragment, still retaining its circu- | 
lar form. * * * The quantity of fossil | 
fuel appears to have been truly prodigious. | 
The stratum, of which we have hitherto} If we take an extended survey of the 
spoken, was about twenty feet in depth, | flora of the ancient world, we shall find 
the bottom of it resting. on a stratum of | that it has been subject to varying systems, 
stone about a foot in thickness. On pierce-| which have succeeded each other at inter- 
ing this, another stratum of fossil wood | vals more or less remote. The vegetation 
was found; to discover the depth of which, | which flourished during the deposition of 
several attempts were made, but although | the coal measures, was widely different 
the borers passed to the depth of thirty | from that which we now behold. It con- 
feet, they did not reach the depth of this | sisted almost entirely of vascular crypto- 
stratum. * * Taking advantage of a pas- | gamous plants, such as Equisetacee, Ly- 
sage which had been dug into the body of | copodiacew, and Ferns, which flourish most 
the fossil wood, the professor passed near- | luxuriantly in tropical climates, but form 
ly two hundred feet in length within it, | scarcely one-fiftieth of the vegetation of 
so that the roof, floor, and sides of the | the temperate and arctic regions. 
place, in which he stood, were entirely | The species belonging to these families 
composed of what he estcemed a mass of | have long since ceased to exist, but their 
vegetable ruins.’ living representatives are far inferior in 
How striking the analogy between this | loftiness of structure. Thus, according to 
deposit and many of our coal beds! The | _M. Brongniart, the Calamites of the ancient 
professor speaks of the smallness of the | world attained a hight of fifteen or six- 
fragments, and the compactness of their | teen feet, while those of modern times, 
deposition. ‘Those who have investigated | or the Equisetacer, to which they are 
our coal beds cannot have failed to observe, | closely allied, rarely exceed three feet. 
that many of them appear to be made up| The Lepidodendra of that epoch often 
of small fragments of mineral charcoal, | attained an elevation of sixty or eighty 
cemented with bitumen. feet, with a diameter of three feet, and 
From the examples above cited—and | large spreading leaves twenty inches in 
they might be multiplied to an indefinite | length, while their analogues of this day 
extent—we see that in comparatively re- | are weak, creeping mosses, which rarely 
cent times, vegetable substances have been | grow to the hight of three feet. 
accumulated in sufficient quantities to form| Arborescent Ferns of gigantic growth, 
thick beds of coal; that they are both found | constituted almost one-half of the vegeta- 
deposited under similar circumstances; in|tion. Of the three hundred species of 
fact, the only striking difference between | plants found in the coal measures, one hun- 
the two, is that the process of bituminiza-| dred and twenty belong to this family, and 
tion is farther advanced in the one than| the number of species diminishes as we 
in the other. | ascend in the series of formations. Such 
Our opponents, however, have furnished | was the character of the ancient vegeta- 
us with abstruse calculations, as to the|tion of the earth. From the inflexibility 
area necessary to grow the timber for aj of the leaves, and the absence of fleshy 
single bed, and the length of time that | fruits, it was ill adapted to afford nutriment 
must have elapsed during its deposition. | to terrestrial animals. For this reason, 
These calculations are founded on causes | and from the absence of their remains in 
which they now see going on before them. | this formation, it is reasonable to suppose 
Viewed in this light, we will admit, that | that their existence commenced at a period 
they are inadequate to. account for the | far subsequent. 
vast magazines of carbonaceous matter | Magnitude, and rapidity of development, 
stored in what have been denominated| were the characteristics of the ancient 
the coal measures. But he who judges of| vegetation. The productive powers of na- 
the flora of former eras, by that which | |ture were tasked to the utmost; as one 
covers the earth at present, will be as| growth of plants died, another sprung up 


Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibwe, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostre similem ; 
sic parvis componere magna solebam. 
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on their ruins, forming dense and illimita- 
ble forests. 

From the character of the fossil flora, 
geologists have been led to the conclusion 
that the earth has been subject to success- 
ive diminutions of temperature. These 
plants were undoubtedly developed under 
an elevated and uniform heat, and great hu- 
midity of the atmosphere. M. Brongniart 
conjectures that it might also have contain- 
ed an excess of carbonic acid gas, which 
would be destructive to animal life, but 
highly conducive to the rapid development 
of vegetation; that this excess of acid was 
absorbed by the plants, and is now impris- | 
oned in the coal, in the recesses of the | 
earth. The purification of the atmosphere | 
from this acid, was attended with a dimi- | 
nution of vegetable life, and the creation 
of beings of a more varied and compli- 
cated structure. 

We have dwelt perhaps, sufficiently long 
on the character of the ancient vegetation 
of the earth, to which, in our opinion, bitu- 
minous coal owes its origin. With such | 
luxuriance of vegetation, it is unnecessary | 
to suppose that thousands of years elapsed 
during the deposition of the respective | 
beds. -The growth of a few years only | 
would be adequate to the result. ‘No | 
absurdities and impossibilities” oppose us | 
in such a supposition. | 

A still stronger argument is deduced | 
from the fossil flora of the carboniferous | 
group. As we ascend inthe series of rocks, 
these plants decrease, and the coal de- 
creases in nearly an equal ratio. Now if 
coal be of mineral origin, why do we not | 
find it in as great abundance in the upper 
secondary rocks, as in the lower? What 
circumstances conspired to prevent its de- 
position? Why should its quantity be re- | 
gulated by the quantity of fossil plants 





Why should it exist in the sedimentary |__ 
rocks, while not a vestige is to be foundin| Oak, 


the primitive? These are problems which 
cannot be solved by such an hypothesis. 
lV. We now proceed to the mineral 
composition of coal. The writer of the 
article in the June number of the Hesre- 
RIAN, has fallen into several errors with 
respect to the composition of coal and ve- 
getables. By the analyses given below, 
it will be seen that there are several vege- 
table substances very similar to this sub- 
stance; and, indeed, the variance is less 
than in the different varieties of the coal 
itself. He asserts that “some coal con- 


? | peieeeteeeeiieeea 


| 
| 
} 
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tains no oxygen, and very little will yield 
more than eight per cent. while vegetable 
substances hold from thirty to forty per 
cent.” Again, “ Nitrogen is a component 
of coal, but not of wood.” The incorrect- 
ness of these assertions will be seen by 
reference to the following table. 
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By these analyses, it will be-seen that 


the coals are closely allied in composition 


to the resins or gums. All the constitu- 
ents of the one exist in the other. These 
substances contain far more carbon than 
most of our trees. The following table, 
prepared by Mr. Muschet, will show the 
relative proportions of charcoal in differ- 
ent vegetable substances. 





Pe Charcoal.| Ashes. 

76.895) 22.682) 0.423 

Ash, | 81.260) 17.972) 0.768 
Birch, 80.717| 17.491) 1.792 
Sycamore, | 79.200) 19.734) 1.066 

| Beech, 79.104|.19.941) 0.955 
| Elm, | 79.655) 19.574) 0.761 
| Walnut, 78.521} 20.663) 0.816 
Maple, 79.331) 19.901) 0.768 
Chestnut, | 76.304) 23.280) 0.416 


From the examples above given, it will 
| be seen that wood contains much less char- 
‘coal or carbonaceous matter than coal. How 
‘shall we account for this? asks the objector. 
28 
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We know that so soon as the vital prin- ‘with iron is attended with still farther 
ciple is extinct, there is a tendency in ve-|changes. The deoxidated metal and the 
getable substances to form new combina- | gas both undergo decomposition. The 
tions. The more volatile parts, such as | Sulphuretted hydrogen being resolved into 
hydrogen and nitrogen, escape; while the | its elementary principles, to wit, hydro- 
charcoal, being indestructible, remains un- | gen and sulphur, the former unites with 





affected by these changes. By the process 
of fermentation, we know, that new sub- 
stances are formed, differing in their phy- 
sical as well as chimical characters. We 
have seen, too, by the experiments of Hall 
and M’Culloch, that vegetable matter, when 
subjected to heat or moisture, undergoes 
the process of bituminization, although we 
are unable, at the present stage of chimic- 
al science, to explain all the combinations 
which take place during the process. 

It has been said that potash does not 
exist in coal, but enters into the composi- 
tion of vegetables. We think that this 
fact is not well established. 


The sandstones and shales contain it in | 


abundance. Mr. Parkinson informs us, 
that the whole of that part of the territory 


of Liege which is dug for coal, is also | 


worked for the alum earth, (sulphate of 


alumine and potash.) We have observed | 


iton plates of cannel coal, after exposure, 
for several days, to the sun. Few of the 
coals, we suspect, have been analyzed with 
a view to ascertain the presence of potash. 


Should it be found, however, on examina- | 
tion, that potash is, as a general thing, not | 
found in coal, its absence may be account- | 
ed for by supposing that the vegetable | 


substances were exposed to the atmos 
phere, which caused it to exude, and that 


it formed new combinations with the shale. | 


Wood, it is well known, on exposure to 
moisture for a long while, gradually parts 
with this alkali. 

The small quantity of silicious matter 
may be accounted for on the supposition 


that it was derived either from the incum- | 
bent materials, or from the silex which | 


enters into the composition of most of our 


canes and rushes, the representatives of | 


which we have seen, are abundantly en- 


tombed in the coal measures. The epi- | 


dermis of the Equisetum hyemale, or Dutch 
rush, is composed almost entirely of silex. 
It is not difficult to account for the iron 
pyrites present in thecoal. We know that 
sulphur and iron are widely disseminated. 
Hydrogen is evolved from vegetable mat- 
ter during decomposition, which, comin 
in contact with sulphur, produces sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. The union of this gas 


'the oxygen of the metal, forming water; 
whilst the latter combines with the iron, 
forming pyrites. 

Pyrites is diffused throughout the whole 
_range of formations, from the oldest to the 
/most recent, and almost invariably accom- 
panies the decomposition of vegetable sub- 
‘stances. At Strafford, Vt., where it was 
‘formerly manufactured in vast quantities 
| into copperas, it incrusts the roots and 
branches of trees. In many of the beds 
of lignite, pieces of wood are found not 
‘only surrounded, but entirely converted 
‘into this substance. Since this substance 
\is found so abundantly in connection with 
inhumed vegetation, we should a@ priori 
expect to find it widely disseminated among 
‘the coal. So far from invalidating the 
hypothesis which we have assumed, it 
goes to support it. 

Such are some of the reasons which have 
induced geologists to believe that coal is 
of vegetable origin. Whether they are 
‘sufficient, we leave it to our readers to 
determine. 


3. W. FP. 


—>— 


THE PRISON OF LIFE. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


“Tue world is to man,as is his temper or complexion : 
the mind constitutes its own prosperity and adversity: 
| the winter presents no cloud to a cheerful spirit, neither 
can summer find sunshine for the mind that is in @ state 
of dejection. The Universe appears to him as a vault 
wherein joy is entombed, and the sun himself as a lamp 
"that serves to show the gloom and horrors around.” 


Tue truth of the foregoing quotation 
accords with the opinions of the wise, and 
is confirmed by the experience of every 
man of common sense and observation. 
All moral philosophers admit that happi- 
ness is seated in the mind, and does not de- 
pend on the situation. Cardinal de Retz 
was more contented in prison, than the 
splenetic grumbler rolling in wealth and 
pampered with luxury. And why? Be- 
cause he possessed and exercised habitual 
cheerfulness, of which the malice of his 
enemies could not deprive him. We are 
all in pursuit of happiness, and seek it in 
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every way, at immense expense, in the] to find it, guided with hope and sustained 
shape of wealth, fame and eminence; but. by a cheerful mind. 
when we have obtained the object that was | 











1 > a The foilowing allegory is intended as 
to give us fruition, like a phantom we find | an illustration of the advantages a person 


it has eluded our grasp. The truth is,| of cheerful disposition and lively hopes 
no human being ever found any real hap-| has over the atrabilarious moper, who is 
piness anywhere, except in his own mind;/ forever grumbling at fortune and repining 
and every one with a good conscience may | at his situation in life. 

obtain as much of it as is allotted to caand There was once an absolute monarch who 
tais, if he will adopt the right method and | sentenced two of his subjects to be impris- 
steadily pursue it. The whole art, if it} oned for life. The location of the prison was 
may be so termed, consists in acquiring | remarkable for the strong contrast of pros- 
the power, by habit, of driving out of the! pects presented to view from the only two 
mind unpleasant thoughts and substituting | windows it contained. Situated on a lofty 
more agreeable ones in their stead; making| ridge, the north window of the dungeon 
the most of every situation in life; looking | looked down on a gloomy cypress swamp, 
always on the bright side of everything;| which extended as far as the eye could 
in short, always taking things by their| reach—the dark foliage of the trees, with 
smooth handle. But how are wg to prevent| their long moss, like funeral drapery, pre- 
our thoughts from dwelling on unpleasant | sented a somber gloom, and were tenanted 
subjects? With many, they resemble an| by bats, owls, and other ill-omened birds. 
undisciplined company of militia, that runs| The water was as black as ink; and, pu- 
here and-there over the .parade ground,| trid with stagnation, it sent forth a fetid, 
contrary to the wishes and in defiance of | poisonous miasma, difficult to breathe, and 


the commands of the officers. Though) 
this may seem so, yet whoever will make | 
the exertion, and persevere in his efforts, | 
will find that he may acquire the power, | 
by habit, of reducing his thoughts to sub-_ 
ordination, and can eject a disagreeable | 
reflection from his mind with as much case | 
as he could a toad or a spider from a’ 
drawing-room. It is done by making an | 
effort to think of something agreeable, and | 
persevering in it, in the same way you) 
apply your memory on a composition you 
are learning by heart. It is as easy to) 
acquire this power over the thoughts, as it 
is for some constitutions to become accus- 
tomed to and relish tobacco. The great 
poet of nature makes Hamletsay : “ There’s 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
makes it so;” and Doctor Johnson observed: 
“Vivacity is much an art, and depends 
greatly on habit.” But mankind are prone 
to look on the dark side of every misfor- 
tune and to deplore the misery of it, in- 
stead of rejoicing it was no worse and 
seeking for some collateral advantage that 
might possibly attend or grow out of it. 
If one will resolve to take everything by | 
the smooth handle, and put himself upon) 
considering how to make the best of ill 
luck, instead of childishly repining, he 
will find that but few misfortunes can or 
will happen, but might have been worse, | 
or are attended with something consolatory, 








if carefully sought for, and with a desire | 


sented from its windows. 
overwhelmed with feelings of gloomy de- 


deleterious to health—filling the atmo- 
sphere continually with dark masses of 
clouds, and pestiiential vapors. From this 
swamp no pleasant sounds greeted the ear, 
which was saluted by the hoot of the owl, 
the croak of the raven, and the splash of 
the alligator in pursuit of the slimy rep- 
tiles with which the place was infested. 
The south window opened upon a beautiful 
landscape, charming to the eye, and grate- 
ful to the senses. The country, till it 
reached the ocean, was beautifully diver- 
sified with hills and vales, clothed in pe- 
reanial verdure, ornamented with trees, 
adorned with flowers, refreshed with purl- 
ing streams, and enlivened by the opera- 
tions of industry. On this side the air was 
pure, and a refreshing sea-breeze kept the 
vapors of the swamp from passing the 
mountainous. ridge on which the prison 
was situated; and no sounds were heard 
but the caroling of birds, songs of joy, and 
shouts of gladness. All was peace, sun- 
shine, prasperity, and entertainment. 
When these two prisoners found them- 


| selves shut up in this dungeon, their con- 


duct was as different as the prospects pre- 
Heraclitus was 


spair. He was displeased with his sove- 
reign, and execrated the sentence of incar- 
ceration. Refusing all consolation, he 
spent his time in contemplating the dreary 
prospect from the north window of his 
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prison-house, and making himself still! of those prisoners. Its prison is placed 
more miserable by dwelling constantly on! in a world containing things both good and 
the dreary desolation before him. Instead | evil; and the tranquility of the soul may 
of changing his prospect, which he could| be preserved by a constant contemplation 
have done at pleasure, he vented his spleen | of the good, and a proper estimate of the 
and ill-nature in murmuring, repining, and | evil; or rendered miserable, by continual- 
unavailing regrets. His digestion was im-| ly dwelling on the evil, without a due eon- 
paired—his health injured—till, by long! sideration of the good. When you seea 
habit, he lost the power, as well as the dis-| person, overtaken by some great calamity, 
position, to change the view, which in time | give up all efforts, sink into despair, or 
completely jaundiced his eyesight; .or to endeavor to drown his grief in the inebri- 
cease the habit of complaining, in which | ating bowl, depend upon it, he has fixed 
he had so long indulged. His life was himself at the north window, and unless 
short and miserable. he turns from it, he will be irretrievably 

Democritus pursued a different course.| ruined. If one who has been cheated, rob- 
Having unbounded confidence in the wis-| bed, or deserted and betrayed by a friend, 
dom of his sovereign, and hoping his im- | denounce all mankind as knaves and hy- 
prisonment might eventually turn out for) pocrites, you may know to a certainty that 
the best, he wisely determined to make the | he is taking a misanthropic peep through 
most of his situation: to “cease to lament| the north window. When you hear a 
for that which he could not help, and study | young man rail at the fair sex generally, 
help for that which he lamented.” He and charge them with inconstancy, merely 
immediately placed himself at the south! because he has been jilted by the object of 
window. Here he could see sunshine, and his affections, you may know he is look- 
amuse himself with the beautiful prospect ing atthe dismalswamp. When you hear 
before him. This view cheered his heart, a person always complaining of the weath- 
exhilarated his spirits, and enabled him to er, or something as unreasonable—dissat- 
imbibe no small portion of consolation,' isfied with everything that happens, and 
from the many good things which attract- | fretting himself’ into the spleen for trifles, 
ed his notice and elicited his admiration. depend on it, such a one is a poor d l, 
While his companion was listening to the | always viewing the gloomy side—misera- 
croaking of frogs and the hissing of ser-| ble himself, and annoying to his compan- 
pents, he was regaled with the melody of| ions. When you find a person envying 
the feathered songsters; and while Hera-| his neighbor, rejoicing when ill luck over- 
clitus had his attention attracted by the| takes him—lending a willing ear to back- 
voracious alligator or poisonous serpent. biting and calumny, and never better sat- 
pursuing and devouring his prey, he amus-| isfied than when he is stabbing the repu- 
ed himself with viewing flocks and herds, | tation of some one, with the secret dagger 
and the glee and pastime of healthy and} of defamation, crusted with rancorous ma- 
happy children. He found his situation} lice, you may set him or her down at the 
admitted of many alleviations, made good | north window, with the assurance that 
use of them, became resigned to his fate,| such persons are the most unhappy, disa- 
and habitually cheerful. If a cloud drove! greable beings in existence, who deserve 
across the horizon, shrouding it in tempo-| to be “spurned like stranger curs” from 
rary gloom, which was sometimes the) the society of every friend to social har- 
case, with the eye of hope he could always) mony, and every cherisher of benevolent 
see the bow of promise in the cloud. If} feelings. When you hear an old man re- 
he chanced to go over and take a peep, pining because he has lost the strength 
through the north window, he turned away | and vigor of manhood—habitually peevish 
directly, and indemnified himself, by look-| and irritable—vexed at the innocent amuse- 
ing on the sunny side, which, the more he | ments and gayeties of young persons, you 
examined, the greater the variety of pleas- | may not only locate him at the north win- 
ing objects which seemed ‘to spring up to| dow, but you may rest assured he has 
his view. He was healthy and contented,| been there all his days, and passed a mis- 
and lived to good old age. erably discontented life. 

The soul of man, tabernacled inits mor-| On the other hand, when you see one 
tal frame, which it must inhabit till death! who has been overtaken with some great 
sets it at liberty, may be compared to one| misfortune, bless his stars that it is no 
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worse, and console himself with the re- at the south window, made the most of the 
flection, that when things are at the worst bill of fare of life, and that its evening is 
they must mend, double his diligence to to that which is past, as the Indian summer 
retrieve his affairs, and rise above the |to the preceding seasons, the most agreea- 
waves that have overwhelmed him, depend ble of all. 

on it, such a person is viewing things in Xenia: O. T. C. W. 
the light of sunshine, through the tele-| 
scope of hope—he will be soothed with the 
sympathy of the humane, encouraged by | THE PIRATES OF THE PACIFIC, 
the assistance of the charitable, and flour- | 
ish in spite of adversity. When you hear | 


eR 


A SCRAP FROM A REEFER’S LOG. 


one who has been defrauded by a villain, | “ Belay your jaw-tackle, George, and i spin you a 
. . arn.”—Anon. 
or deserted by a friend, congratulate him- |” 
self that mankind are not all destitute of | The — : crn Rance the sky, 
: | And on thy lattice beams, my love; 
moral honesty and constancy, that is a/| Pata yt ly 


man possessing much of the milk of hu- | With pleasure all thy dreams, my love. 
man kindness, who has planted himself at | ttle ena 
the south window, from whence he will be | ions endiinent tema love, 
sure to behold many men of sterling worth | And far the earth-born vapors flee 
and Aristidean honesty, and friends wor- | Defore the moon of May, my love. 
thy to be “ grappled to the soul with hooks | Deities cadets abet tibet tale 
of steel.” When you hear a young man Thy lover wooes thy sight, my love; 
who has ‘been deceived by the object of his | — to thy favorite bower repair, 

° «6 or soon will close the night, my love. 
affections, rejoice that he has escaped 
being united to a woman of fickle mind | The moon is sinking in the sky, 
and wavering attachment, you may be And early dawns the day, my love; 

. - . The night birds’ songs in silence die, 
certain that he is surveying the flowery Asien, and, hacia amasime tie, 
landscape from the right quarter, from 
whence he will be sure to see hundreds} Tue foul anchor on the button of the 
much more worthy of his heart and hand, | blue coat of the serenader, as he emerged 
than she that had disappointed him. When | from the shade of the orange grove, told 
you see a person contented at all times, | that he belonged to the Navy of the Unit- 
and in every change of weather—satisfied |ee States; and if we could have obtained 
with himself, and pleased with his friends | but a passing glance of the dark eye and 
—hoping all for the best, and taking | olive countenance of the object of the lay, 
everything by the smooth handle, you|we should have recognized one of those 
may take it for granted, that person is at | natives of Southern America, the descend- 
the south window, from whence he sees | had ants of European Spanish fathers, who 
the bright side of everything which sheds | taken unto themselves wives of the native 
a charm over his existence. When you | Peruvian blood. They call them Cholos 
find one who, while he takes the most fa- | from their mixed blood, and among’ them 
vorable view of his own misfortune, re-|the most splendid specimens of female 
joices at the prosperity of his neighbor, | beauty are to be found. Devotedly attach- 
turns a deaf ear to slander, and puts the | ed, fiercely jealous, desperately passionate, 
best construction on dubious conduct—does |and implacably revengeful, they possess 
not condemn till convinced by facts—j|within themselves all that can ennoble 
thinking no evil, and envying no man’s |and debase the feminine character. 
good fortune, rest asured that man is con-| Lieutenant L., whose serenade has open- 
templating the pleasing landscape through |ed our story to the reader, had seen ata 
the south window, and cannot be rendered | ball given by the Commodore of the Ameri- 
unhappy while he does so. And, to con- |can Squadron in the harbor of Callao, the 
clude, when you find an old man bearing | fair Carlotta Gomez, and “seeing, had 
the infirmities of age with cheerfullness, |loved her.” He was then under orders to 
pleased ‘with the gayeties and innocent proceed with despatches to our govern- 
amusements of youth, neither regretting | ment by the way of Panama, and on his 
that he has lost the vigor of manhood, nor | return, to join, as first lieutenant, our ship, 
repining at his helpless weakness, you | the F., then daily expected on the Pacific 
may take it for granted he has always been | station. 
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The parting is over, the vows of etern-| 
al constancy and affection have been duly | 
given and received, and the first cutter of | 
the B. is now speeding on her return to 
the ship. 


THE CHASE. 


Sail, ho!” was sounded from the fore- 
top-gallant yard. 

“Where away?” hailed the officer of | 
the deck. 

“Two points on our weather-bow, going 
by and large.” 

“ What do you make her out?” hailed 
our skipper, who, on a sail in sight being | 
reported, emerged from his cabin, and took 
the trumpet from the officer of the deck. 

“A fore-and-aft schoonor, with a gaft- 
top-sail—her top-sail brailed up, and a long 
carronade on a swivel mounted amidships.” 

* Boatswain, pipe all hands to quarters,” 
said the skipper. 

When the whistle had summoned each 
man to his station, the captain, with sten- 
torain lungs, called out—* Flatten in your 
head-sheets—stand by to have a pull on 
your lee-braces, and haul taut the spanker- 
brail.” 

At this time we were working our pass- 
age against a steady nor-easter, from Val- 
paraiso to the mouth of Columbia river, 
and heading our ship pretty well in the 
wind’s eye. 

To make our story intelligible, we must 
now refer to the past. During the two 
years preceding the period of our story, 
the Pacific coast of South America had 
been infested by a “long, low, black schoon- 
er,” Baltimore clincker-built, which had 
annoyed the trade of our merchant ves- 
sels with Chili and Peru, to an enormous 
extent; and in many instances had added 
the crime of murder to her other piratical 
practices. She was a most extraordinary 
sailer, and the armed ships of the squad- 
rons of France, Great Britain, and our 
own country, had ineffectually attempted 
her capture. She would sometimes per- 
mit thém to get almost within gun-shot 
range, when she would thrust her nose 
into the wind’s eye, and baffle all attempts 
to pursue her. In fact, she would lay her 
course closer to the wind, than any ves- 
sel our officers had ever seen, even from 
the same renowned ship-building port from 

which she had been launched. Our ves- 





sel had just arrived upon the station to re- 
lieve a sloop of war, whose term of duty 
had expired, and was therefore unknown 
to the piratical captain of the Greyhound. 
We prided ourselves on the beautiful man- 
ner in which our vessel would hold her 
course in a taut bow-line, and were ex- 
tremely anxious to have a trial of speed 
with the far-famed rover: atrial of strength 
would of course have been in our favor. 

In receiving our orders from the commo- 
dore, who, with his broad pendant afloat, 
was lying in the harbor of Valparaiso, a 
particular description of the pirate, with 
peremptory orders to capture him, if within 
the bounds of possibility, were given to 
our skipper, who had, as customary, read 
his instructions to the other officers, as 
soon as the ship was in black water. 

The chase now began. We brought our 
ship up as close to the wind as possible, 
and while the most experienced quarter- 
master was sent to the cunn, the captain 
of the forcastele, an old Jronsides man- 
of-war’s-man, held the weather-spoke of 
the wheel. 

“ Where away do you make her?” shout- 
ed the skipper. 

“Dead between the cat-heads,” was the 
reply. 

‘“‘ How does the ship head?” 

“East and by north, half north,” said 
the helmsman. 

‘‘ Luff her up another point.” 

“The royals are shaking,” said he of 
the cunn. 

“Let her fall off,” was the order; “ and 
stand by to take in the royals. Captains 
of the tops, have your monkeys ready to 
lay aloft. Gentlemen of the watch ”— 

* All ready, sir,” shouted in succession 
the reefers in command of the fore, main, 
and misen tops. 

“Lay aloft,” came from the quarter 
deck. 

In less time than I can narrate it, the 
royals were hauled up, furled, and stowed, 
and the youngsters of the tops had laid 
down on deck, skinning down the back- 
stays, in order to be in readiness, in case 
we should overhaul the vagabond. 

“Jam her again into the wind,” roared 
the captain, and the turn of a spoke laid 
her within a single point of the direction 
from which the breeze blew. 

“The cunn there,” demanded the cap- 


| tain. 


| “Very well, dice,” was the answer. 
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The pirate, by this time aware that we the upper and lower studding-sails, star- 
were not the sloop of war which he had, board and larboard, speedily mounted to 
heretofore baffled, now hauled taut her fore- their respective yards. 
and-aft sail, let fall her top-sail, and shot; ‘“ What headway has she?” asked the 
forward right in the wind’seye. But, un- captain. 
fortunately for her, we had by this time} ‘Ten knots and the white rag,” said 
gained the weather gage of her, and both the sailing-master’s mate. 
now heading for the same point of the! “Take another pull on all the braces, 
compass, we must inevitably have the ad-| and ease off the head-sheets!” roared the 
vantage, as all our sails were drawing | skipper. 
gloriously, below and aloft. We were; The several orders were obeyed, and 
now within gun-shot-zange, and had clear-| the ship, on again heaving the lead, had 
ed away the forward gun, and run it into! increased her speed, which was logged at 
the bridle-port; the officer had his lighted eleven and a half knots. 
match-rope in his hand, when the skipper| It would have done your heart good, 
from the quarter-deck shouted | George, to have seen our saucy bark, not 

‘Belay all, and stand by in readiness to riding over, but dashing through the white- 
fire.” capped waves, while every brace and bow- 

The Grayhound, finding we were gradu- | line were stretched to their utmost ten- 
ally overhauling her, suddenly let go her sion. 
lee-sheets, and fell off before the wind.| By this time, the headland of the Bay 
This was precisely what we desired; for, of Panama was looming visibly in the 
going full, there was no craft that swam _ misty horizon, not more than four miles 
the ocean could compete with us. The! ahead, and we were within one of the pi- 
only drawback to our exultation was the rate, when our skipper, who, since his last 
certain conviction that she was now flying order, had not removed the glass from his 
on her way to the Bay of Panama, where’ eye, suddenly exclaimed, 
she might rest secure amid its shallow, ‘All ready with the forward-gun?” 
waters and numerous isles. But the aveng- | “All ready, sir.” 
er was in her wake. | Luff upa single point!” 

Three bells in the second day-watch had} In obedience to the helm, our ship de- 
just been reported by the sentry at the viated a little from the direct course, to 
cabin door, and the fear that she would) enable the gun in the bridle-port to fire 
round Tobago Point during the uncertain| clear of the bob-stays and martingale, 
twilight of the climates near the equinoc-| when the order from the quarter-deck was 
tial line, crept into every breast. It was | thundered forth, 
one of those beautiful nights we see no-| “Give it to her!” 
where but within the tropics—the sky| Every eye was turned in the direction 
thickly studded with its innumerable gems; | of the pirate, and, in a moment, the cap- 
the air pure as the breath of an infant pil-| tain exclaimed, 
lowed cn its mother’s breast; and thedull| “Send the captain of the forward gun 
and delusive haze, which, at evening, al-| aft!” 
ways rises from the broad bosom of the| The petty officer of the gun, tarpaulin 
Pacific, began to render the snow-white| in hand, stood before the excited captain, 
canvas of the rover more and more indis-| almost certain of punishment, when, look- 


tinct. ing forward at the rover, he exclaimed, 
Hark! What report is that? The pi-| “See! sir!” 
rate, while running dead before the wind, The captain turned his eye on the 


fired a stern gun in defiance, and at the | schooner, when he saw her main-top-mast 
same instant hoisted the blood-red flag at| bend suddenly astern, and fall, with all its 
the spanker-gaft. | hamper, on the bulwarks. 
“ By you shall rue this!” saidour| “By Heaven! she is crippled: run in 
skipper, almost frantic with rage at the in-| the gun, and secure it.” 
sult. In fact, our shot had taken effect just 
“Stand by, all hands, to set stu’n-sails| above the cross-trees of the main-mast of 
and royals.” the pirate, and she was dragging the spar 
In a moment, the royals were seen| and sail in the water, they being held fast 
spreading their bosoms to the breeze; and| by the stays, and other of the standing 
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rigging. But it was for a moment only. 
Fifty men were instantly seen on the ham- 
mock nettings, cutting away the connect- 
ing rigging; and in another,-we were 
bounding, like a race-horse, by the aban- 
doned sail. 

Now was the exciting time. The pirate 
held on her way, without any apparent 
decrease of speed; and, being of so little 
draught, ran under the headland of the 
cape, flattened in her sails, lutfed short up 
in the wind, and was in the mouth of the 
bay. But it wasa perilous maneuver; for 
by so doing, she b: ought her deck in a line 
with our broadside. 

‘Stand by the larboard guns!” 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“‘ Number One, fire!” said the skipper. 

it was a dead failure, and went wide of 
the mark. 

“ Number Two, fire!” 

We watched the effect of the gun, which 
was fired by the same petty officer who 
had done such good service with the bow- 
chaser. 

In another moment, and when the Gray- 
hound had again luffed up to weather the 
inner point of Tobago island, the iron 
messenger swept its deck, and carried 
away the only remaining mast. She drift- 
ed bodily onward towards the reef. 

Our captain had just ordered the third 
gun in the larboard midships to fire, when 
he again exclaimed, 

“ Belay all!” | 

The mantle of mist which had partially | 
enveloped the surface of the bay, now rose | 
from its bosom, and we were within a ca- 
ble’s length of the Grayhound, whose deck 
was distinctly visible. On the quarter-deck 
stood a ruffian with a female in his arms, | 
endeavoring to force her over the gangway 
into a boat which had been hastily lowered 
from her stern. Her agonizing screams 
were plainly heard. 

“Belay all, and stand by the larboard | 
bower anchor. Waisters, clear away the | | 
boats!” shouted the skipper. 

«All ready with the larboard anchor!” 

“Stand clear, and let fall!” . And the | 
ponderous anchor, sinking to the bottom, | 
brought up the course of the ship. | 

The sails were stowed, and the ship swung | 
heavily round, with her stern in-shore. 

The pirate had now drifted on the reef, 
bows foremost, and was beating so tremen- | 
dously on the coral, as to leave no doubt | 
that she would soon go to pieces; while | 
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the bent. into which her captain had en- 
deavored to force the female we had seen, 
was swampted, and sunk alongside. 

Our boats were speedily manned, and 
on the way toward the schooner—Lieut. 
L. having command of the first cutter. We 
could plainly see them boarding by the 
stern, and witnessed the desperate and 
bloody encounter which ensued on the pi- 
rate’sdeck. At the moment Lieutenant L. 
gained her quarter-deck, the female figure 
again rushed from the cabin, and, with a 
cry of horror, fell at his feet—it was his 
own Carlotta! The next moment he was 
engaged, hand in hand, with the pirate 
After a long and desperate strug- 
gle, he had brought him to the deck, and 
was kneeling beside his apparently lifeless 
betrothed, when she recovered her senses. 


She gazed wildly upon him, and uttering, 
in atone of the deepest despair, “ Lost! 


lost! forever!” fell fainting in his arms. 
At this moment the captain of the Gray- 
hound, resting himself with difficulty upon 


_his elbow, snatched a loaded pistol from 


the belt of one of his slaughtered crew, 
and fired at the lieutenant. The shot 
took effect; but not as he had anticipated. 
It pierced the bosom of the insensible Car- 
lotta, and the blood gushed forth in a fatal 
torrent. The ebbing of the vital current 
roused, for aa instant, the dormant facul- 


ties of her soul, and exclaiming, “Thus, 
| thus to die, is happiness indeed!” she laya 
corpse on his bosom. 


The pirate, in one of his smuggling voy- 
ages,—for he was a smuggler as well asa 
pirate,—had seen her, and felt for her all 
the love that such a being could entertain. 
He had torn her by force from her father’s 
dwelling, and subjected her to that treat- 
ment which no virtuous woman can expe- 
rience and live. 

The next day we landed those of the 
| Pirate’s crew who had survived the slaugh- 
ter, at Panama, where they expiated their 
crimes upon the scaffold. 

Another time, George, another yarn. 

Ben Bopstay. 


—p— 
FRIENDSHIP IN LOVE. 


Frienpsuir is constant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 
Therefore, all learts in love use their own tongues; 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And tiust no agent: for beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 
Shakspeare. 
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TO THE RIVER OHIO, 


O LoveLiEsT river of this Western tlime ! 

Thou shalt net flow unsung, as in the time 
When in the mirror of thy winding waters 
Gazed on their forms, the groups of Indian daughters. 
Why, when the regal Thames and sylvan Wye 
Are musiced o’er and o’er in minstrelsy, 

And poets prate of streams so small and narrow 
As foaming Tweed, or Duddon, Derwent, Yarrow— 
Why should no poet’s heart be true to thee, 
Thou forest-girded Wanderer? Thou shalt see 
Thy name among them all—aye, far above— 
Far as thy eagle hath outseared the dove 

That flutters in its small and wired prison ! 
Child of the woody hills, it hath arisen! 

O’er the wide ocean they have borne thy name; 
Thy sons have told thy legends unto fame ; 

The enchanted Frank hath fondly lingered here, 
And called thee, in his joy, « La Belle Riviere; ” 
The Briton stranger here hath fought and died, 
And then he bore thy name o’er ocean’s tide ;— 
The daring emigrant hath ploughed thy wave, 
And built upon thy shores a hut—a grave ;— 
The rudest savage hath his tale to tell, 

What deeds of wonder and of war befel, 

Ere the white robber came and drove him far, 
To hunt his game beneath a setting star. 


But not alone to swell the harp of Clio, 

Thou windest in thy beauty—bright Ohio! 

*Tis not the tale of battle and of blood, 

*Tis not the lone hut in the pathless wood, 

*Tis not the war-whoop and the murdering knife, 
Or victim scorning back the love of life— 

Nor anything of this—that thou shouldst be 

The tempting theme of quiet Poesy. 

O peaceful comrade of the breathing forest, 
Thou wouldst be lovely, if thou never worest 
The mem’ries of wild, olden Indian times. 

Thou shouldst be sung in many measured rlymes, 
Even for the beauty that is on thee now— 

Even for the ripples round the lonely prow 

That bounds along the chrystal of thy bosom— 
Even for the blowing of thy wild-rose blossom— 
For thy dark forests steeping down their shadows— 
For the green waving of thy flowery meadows— 
And thy soft isles, half hid in wreathing mist, 
Ere the sweet sunrise gold and amethyst 
Scatters upon thy towering bills thick-wooded, 
Or the red dawn the pale skies hath o’erflooded. 
far winding river! Thou shalt flow in beauty, 
Even though my country, mindless of its duty, 
Crowd to thy banks panting for Mammon’s ore, 
And build their idol-shrines upon thy shore, 

And dream of other gold than that which sleeps 
Reflected from the sunset in thy deeps. 

O, poets should be near thee—gentle River, 

To calm, with dreams of thee, this worldly fever ! 
I see the young and buoyant spirits come 

And make upon thy forest shores their home :-— 
I see them turn from thee, when morning flings 
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The rosiest dew-drops from her summer wings, 
Charming thy waves into a mirror, clear 
And motionless, like another atmosphere ;— 
And when the twilight smiles itself asleep, 
And mooen-light shadows o'er thy bosom creep, 
I hear the vacant jest—the noisy oath— 
The tramp of revelry—the yawn of sloth :— 
| Nature is not for them—and yet—so young! 
| So light of heart! No care hath ever flung 
Its shade across their spirits—yet how dull, 
How poor that sense that cannot drink to the full 
The beauty that is on thee in that hour! 


Ab, geutle River—though thou hast no power 

To win to thee and nature, men who steep 

Their souls in sordid cares, or sluggish sleep— 

Let me believe that there are some who dream 

In thoughts of joy beside ihy quiet stream. 

The Bards that sing thy name, and weave it in 

With their best visions alway, scarce have been. 

Time yet enwraps them—till the dust-soiled world 
Gives them free space to breathe—O, then, out-furled 
In the blithe air, their wings shall bear them hither, 
And by thy wild green hills, all thought shall wither, 
That bound them to unprofitable aims ;— 

And they shall feel the young fresh charm that shames 
All sordidness—and gazing on thy stream 

Shall see, even there, the image of the dream 

That drove them te thy wild sequestered bowers. 


Then they will marvel, how in former hours 

Men turned away, Ohio, from thy banks, 

And breathed, treading on flowers, no word of thanks— 
And saw the sun go down, through dark trees burning, 
Flushing thy bosom—the pale moon up-turning 

Her crescent cup o’erbrimmed with deep blue air, 

And all the stars waving down-mirrored there— 

And the lone fire-fly’s light across thee flashing, 

; And by the gnarl’d roots of old trees, the dashing 

Of little waves half s!umbering, as the tune 

| Of forests murmured in the key of June. 

O, men will write of thee, as in old Britain, 

Of lordiy Thames and Yarrow they have written. 
Added to all thy natural loveliness, 


The names of those whose very names shall bless, 
Linked in the memory with thy gliding waters— 
The great, the good, Co!umbia’s sons and daughters— 
The chivalrous whe toiled and died for men— 

The Poet, consecrating some wild glen— 

The fair one, making bower and stream more holy— 
These shall outlive this noise and show and folly 
Which now is fretting—thou wild Western stream— 
My prophecy of this thy classic dream, 


—— 


I loved thee, when first down thy placid wave 
And round the bend of hills, myself I gave 
To the wide reaching West—when the loud tramp 
Of the wild fire-boat bore me on—and damp 
And cool the autumn evening air before me, 
Blew in my face, the while the vessel bore me 
| To regions where my fathers never trod, 
And I seemed to myself alone—with God. 
As though I were the first amid these wilds, 
29 
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My heart was lonely as a little child's! ‘flocks, and the bellowing of the terrified 
But thou, Ohio, rightly named « fair river "— | cattle, were joined the deep hoarse notes 
OS SRE Ha, PA REE AR Ge ‘of the carrion crow, and the yells of wild 
‘animals, coming from the recesses of the 
woods to prey upon the carcasses of the 


Of happy thouglits and hopes, and so I sped 
Onwird, like child whose gloomy dream has fled. 


But now, farewell! The autumn frosts are wrapping slain.” 
Their night cloak round bare trees. Cheerfully flapping, | Eugene de Salis, a gentleman of wealth 


My fire blinks round the room—and I must be ‘and influence, was a resident of the village 


\of St. Hermand, at the period of its de- 
\struction. He was an uncle, on the ma- 
|ternal line, of that distinguished individ- 
ual, Henri La Roche Jacquelin,* whose 
chivalry and high moral worth have been 


Soon to my couch —perhaps to dream of thee— 
To feel the summer swathing my warm limbs, 
To hear thy leafy forests at their hymns, 

To see the moon-light sparkling on thy breast, 
And think me sailing onward to the West! 


Ohio River: November, 1838. ©. P. © | eloquently portrayed by his accomplished 
wife. Loyal in his feelings and intimately 
jassociated with some of the nobles of 

THE NOVICE OF CAHOKIA. | France, it was natural that De Salis should 


‘entertain an indomitable hatred of the as- 
A CHAPTER FROM THE FORTHCOMING VOLUME OF 


“TALES AND SKETCHES,’? BY BENJAMIN DRAKE. \cendant paar which was then sweeping 
| his country with the besom of destruction. 
Tue pastoral district of La Vendee, lies He was a widower, with an only child, a 
upon the southern bank of the Loire. At-| daughter of eighteen, as gay and beautiful 
the beginning of the French Revolution, |as the bird and flower, which gave music 
the manners of its inhabitants were simple | and fragrance to her little garden. Gen- 
and patriarchal. “The peasant was the |tle and affectionate, with good sense and 
noble’s affectionate partner and friend; the | lively sensibilities, Annette was the favor- 
noble, the natural judge and protector of |ite of her native village. She had im- 
the peasant.” Favorably disposed towards | bibed the anti-revolutionary feelings of 
the Bourbon dynasty, zealous in their re-| her father, and was both the confidant and 
ligious exercises, and warmly attached to companion of her father,—the more ten- 
their priests, it is not strange, that the re- |derly endeared to him, by a striking re- 
ublican frenzy of the day, however tardy | semblance in person and in manner, to her 
in reaching this quiet region, should finally | deceased mother; to the memory of whom, 
have spent its bitterest fury on the loyal |De Salis was devoted, with a degree of 
Vendeeans. The civil contest, which ul- | affection, mellowed but not diminished in 
timately crushed this people, reached the | the lapse of fifteen years. The betrothed 
banks of the Loire in.the summer of seven- | of this opening flower of St. Hermand, was 
teen hundred and ninety-three, and raged |Charles Perrott, (the adopted son of La 
for three years; during which more than | Roche Jacquelin,) an orphan youth of poor 
one hundred battles were fought, many of | parentage, whose genius and whose pro- 
them unsurpassed in the annals of war, | bity of character, had won alike the love 
for the cold-blooded ferocity which marked |and the confidence of his benefactor. 
the path of the revolutionary party. The | Young Perrott, who for three years had 
men found in arms, the priests, females, | been prosecuting his studies in Paris, re- 
helpless children, and even the dumb an- | turned to La Vendee, just before the open- 
imals, were destroyed with all the horrors | ing of that memorable campaign, when the 
of jacobin cruelty. “I did not see,” says | brazen trumpet of desolation first echoed 
an eye witness, “a single male being at | through his native woods. Sickened with 
the towns of St. Hermand, Chantonnoy and ithe metropolis, which had become a vast 
Herbiers. A few women alone had es-|slaughter-house of human beings, he had 
caped the sword. Chateaux, cottayes, | gladly bidden adieu to its halls of learning, 
habitations of whatsoever kind, were burnt. |eager to claim the hand of his Annette, 
The herds and flocks were wandering in | and enjoy the repose of a village life. 
terror around their places of shelter, now| The Catholic chapel of St. Hermand was 
smoking in ruins. I was surprised by |an antique gothic edifice, erected during 
night, but the waving and dismal blaze of | — es 
confla ration, afforded light over the coun * His battle call with his soldiers, says Sir 


. . Walter Scott, w “If I fly, sl —i 
try. To the bleating of the disturbed | yance, fellow mo—if I fall, oxen ae 
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the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. Its | to the dismal apartment of their friends, 


walls were covered with clambering vines, | 
and its humble spire arose amid embower- | 


ing trees. The interior was finished in 
good taste and richly decorated with sev- 
eral old paintings by the Italian masters. 
A few weeks after the return of Perrott, 
the doors of this little chapel were thrown 
open, one bright and joyous morning, for 
the admission of a group of persons, at the 
head of which, De Salis and his friend La 
Roche Jacquelin, walked arm in arm. 
They were followed by Annette and a few 
of their youthful companions. Within the 
chapel, in front of the altar, clothed in his 
robes of office, stood Father Lamoin, the 
venerable priest who, for more than twen- 
ty years, had performed the pastoral du- 
ties of this ancient temple. The occasion 
which had assembled this party, in the 
house of God, may be readily surmised. 
The marriage ceremony, however, had 
but just'commenced, when a band of re- 
publican soldiers rushed into the chapel, 
and in the jacobin spirit of the times, rude- 
ly dragged from the sanctuary, the father 
and the lover of the happy bride. The 
priest sought refuge behind the altar, the 
company returned to their homes, and the 
hour of joyous happiness was suddenly 


where they passed the night. 

The morning light penetrated the gloomy 
prison, but brought no hope upon its wings. 
Three of the little group were seated upon 


a rude bench, side by side. The daugh- 
ter’s arm was around her father’s neck— 


her hair dishevelled, her eyes streaming 
with tears. Charles was resting his head 
upon her bosom. In front of them, the 
hoary headed priest was kneeling on the 
floor, with hands upraised, supplicating 
the throne of Grace, for the salvation of 
those about to exchange time for eternity. 
_At sun-rise the executioner entered the 
|prison. Annette shricked and intwined 
|both arms around her father’s neck. It 
|required force to separate them. The 
/man of blood led his victim from the cell, 
|and the next minute the drop of the guil- 
|lotine told his mournful fate. “My poor 
father!” fell in accents of depair from the 
lips of the orphan girl, who now clung 
|with a last fond embrace to her beloved 
‘Charles. The executioner soon returned. 
| Vainly appealing for the life of her friend 
,to him, who had neither the will nor the 
power to grant it, Annette sunk insensible, 
‘into the arms of father Lamoin. Once 
|more the sound of the guillotine announced 





clouded with sorrow and dismay. jto the listening ear of the pious priest, 
The extraordinary system of espionage , that the tragic scene wasclosed. He hast- 


established by the leaders of the revolu-|ened from the prison, and placing himself 
tion, had placed in their hands a portion | and his orphan charge ina cabriolet, was 
of the correspondence of the two individu- | soon without the limits of the metropolis, 


als, who were thus unceremoniously ar-|on the road to St. Hernand. 


rested in the chapel. It breathed con- | 
servative sentiments, and contained direct | 
censure of certain prominent individuals, | 
who were giving impulse to the radical | 


The standard of civil war was soon un- 
furled throughout La Vendee, over which 
devoted district, death and desolation swept 
in the awful manner already described. 


principles of the day. Both De Salis and | As an evidence of the spirit in which this 


his young friend, were already obnoxious 


war was waged by the republican party, 


to the hatred of the ruling powers,—the | one or two cases may be cited. 


former because of his alliance with the 
noblesse, the latter in consequence of his 
being the zealous friend of the gallant 
Jacquelin, who was as much hated as fear- 
ed by the ascendant dynasty. The pris- 
oners were hurried off to Paris and incar- 
cerated in a gloomy cell. Suspense as to 
their fate was not prolonged. On the 
third morning after their arrival at the 
metropolis, without even the mockery of 
atrial, the order for their execution was 
signed. The evening previous to the day 
fixed for its being carried into effect, Fa- 
ther Lamoin and Annette, reached Paris, 
and with much difficulty gained admission 


An aged and pious member of the order 
of St. Francis, was found by a party of 
soldiers, in the chapel of St. Hermand, a 
few days after the arrest of the bridal 
party. Being mistaken for father Lamoin, 
he was instantly executed at the foot of 
the altar, and his head, with its hoary 
locks crimsoned and clotted in blood, hung 
up against a column of the chapel, asa 
significant token of the supremacy of the 
goddess of Reason. 

It was nightfall, when a party of the in- 
vading enemy first reached the village, but 
the lurid glare of a fierce conflagration 
|was made to supply the absence of day- 
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light. Fear and consternation spread | rose upon the air: it was the last human 
among the inhabitants. A party of fe-|sound that was heard from within the 
males sought refuge in the house of the| smouldering walls of that once happy 
unfortunate De Salis. No sooner was this | mansion. 
fact known, than a band of the licentious | The visit of La Salle and Louis Henne- 
soldiers congregated around the building,| pin to North America, in 1679, was fol- 
and agreed to set fire to it, that they might | lowed by the emigration of many of their 
amuse themselves by catching these un-| countrymen, who settled upon the shores 
protected women, as they should attempt | of the lakes and the banks of the tributary 
to escape the flames. When acorner of} streams of the gulf of Mexico. With 
the house had been fired, and the design | some of these, a love of adventure and of 
of the soldiers was understood, dismay | gold, led to their exchange of civilized for 
seized upon its inmates: a death-like si-| savage life. Others, especially the Cath- 
lence pervaded the room in which they | olic priests, were prompted by the desire 
were assembled, until Madame Desmoulin, | of converting the Indians of the new world 
the accomplished wife of an advocate of| to the christian faith; and it is due to these 
St. Hermand, (whose blood had already | heralds of the Cross, to say, that they la- 
been shed in defense of the royal flag,)| bored zealously, and not without encourag- 
exclaimed, | ing results in christenizing the aborigines 
“Death, in any event, awaits us! shall| of this country. They long maintained a 
we meet it here or in the arms of the sol-| more salutary influence over this wild and 
diers?” | debased people, than has ever been exer- 
“Here, here let us die,” responded a} cised by the English or American mission- 
dozen voices. “Then,” rejoined the in-| aries. But even their success jn this laud- 
trepid Madame Desmoulin, “we must set| able work leaves it still a matter of doubt 
fire to every room in the house, retreat to| whether the Indians of this continent, 
the chambers, and by embracing the flames | must not of necessity, be raised from the 
we have kindled, escape the horrible doom! hunter to the pastoral condition, before 
that will meet us at the hands of these | christianity can be established among them. 
ruthless barbarians. Our husbands, our| One of the earliest and most noted of 
fathers, our sons, and our brothers, are| these French settlements, was within the 
the daily sacrifice to jacobin fury: can we| present limits of Illinois, and is thus de- 
for a moment, in shame and dishonor, wish | scribed by a writer, familiar with its ap- 
to survive them?” pearance. “The ancient village of Caho- 
Instanly the thrilling spectacle was pre- | kia, is situated upon the left bank of the 
sented, of at least twenty innocent females, | Mississippi, in that extensive tract called 
most of them in the bloom of opening wo-| American Bottom, which is a strip of allu- 
manhood, actively engaged in applying} vion, extending along the river for nearly 
the torch to their own funeral pile. In| one hundred miles, and varying in width 
the mean time, the republican soldiers,| from one to twelve miles. Opposite to 
impatient for the possession of their vic-| St. Louis, the width of this plain is six 
tims, sought to frighten them from the| miles, and being destitute of timber, ex- 
house by the cry of fire. Presently, how-| cept upon the margin of the streams that 
ever, the flames bursting from the inte-| cross it, the surface is that of a flat prairy, 
rior of the building, proclaimed the high| covered with tall grass, and jnterspersed 
and holy purpose of the captives. The| with ponds and marshes. Cahokia creek 
soldiers made an instant effort to secure| enters the Mississippl nearly opposite St. 
them fora more horrible fate. They burst| Louis, and on its northern side is that 
open the doors, in furious rage, but all in| numerous and singular group of mounds 
vain; the smoke and flames arrested their| which has attracted so much attention; 
entrance. These fearless martyrs to fe-| and on the southern bank is the little an- 
male purity, had assembled in the shaeh-| tiquated, weather-beaten, nearly decayed, 
ber of their beloved Annette, where, en-| all-over French Cahokia, or as it is writ- 
compassed by pillars of fire, they bade de-| ten in the olden chronicles of this region, 
fiance to their brutal assailants. Ina few) Saint Famille de Caoquias. This was the 
minutes, with a loud crackling noise, the| first settlement made by the French in 
chamber floor fell into the flaming vortex| upper Louisiana, and contained, in 1770, 
below. One wild fearful wail of agony | forty-five families. The mission of St. 
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Sulspice established a church here, and a| white as the driven snow, so arranged as 
curious looking affair it is, being built of| to display to the best advantage, the ex- 


oY? 


rough framed wood, filled in with mud, | quisite symmetry of her person. A pearl 


with a roof disproportionately large, and | 
surrounded by a grave-yard, stuck full of | 
little woodden crosses. As to the place | 
itself, any of our readers who desire to 
get a complete idea of it, had better step 
over there—for it is impossible to describe 
faithfully such a queer little affair as it is. | 
It is very evident that those who set- 
tled it, were not gifted with that prophetic 
vision, which attends most of the founders 





of our towns; and who, fecling themselves 
the prototypes of Romulus and Remus, lay 
broad the foundations of future cities. 
There is neither a public square, nor a mar- 
ket-house, nor a wide street, in Cahokia: the 
houses are thinly scattered and surround- 
ed by gardens, separated by narrow lanes 
—being, for the most part, the identical 
huts of timber and mud, which were erect- 
ed more than a century ago.” 

To the little chapel of Cahokia, a con- 
vent was afterwards added, for the use of 
such “sisters of charity,” as at different 
times, followed the Catholic priests to 
North America. In the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1800, the merry-hearted inhabit- 
ants of Cahokia, were thrown into a state 
of considerable excitement, by the report, 
that a noviciate of the convent, who had 
passed through her probationary period, 
was about to take the Black Vail—that em- 
blem of an unchangeable vow to piety, se- 
clusion, and celibacy. ‘The day chosen 
for the ceremony proved to be bright and 
genial. The reddened sun of the “Indian 
Summer” cast his pale golden beams upon 
the earth. The trees that skirted the 
prairy were richly variegated with the 
many-colored hues of autumn—the sere 
and rustling leaves—the fading grass and 
flowers—the somber repose of nature— 
all seemed to harmonize with the solemn 
scene that was about to be presented with- 
in the walls of the convent. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the chapel was crowded with 
spectators. A sweet, pensive strain of 
music, was heard in the appartment of the 
nuns. The sisters entered the chapel, 
dressed in black, bearing torches in their 
hands, and singing a hymn. They were 
followed to the altar by an aged priest, 
supported on his right by the Lady Abbess. 
Next came the object of general attention 
—the lovely Novice, arrayed in rich and 
costly apparel. Her dress was of lace, 


necklace rested upon a bosom, whose 
purity and whiteness it could not rival: 
the miniature likeness of a handsome 
young cavalier, was suspended from her 
neck, by a golden chain: a pear! astragal 
bound upon her forehead a brilliant dia- 
mond: her long auburn hair, interwoven 
with a few delicate flowers, fell in profuse 
and graceful ringlets upon her shoulders, 
over which, a rich lace vail, fastened to 
the astragal around her head, threw its 
gossamer folds, and then almost swept the 
ioor. She stood before the altar; and her 
eyes, beaming sweetly through unbidden 
tears, rested on the cross of her Saviour. 


‘Her cheek 
Was pale as marble, and her features wore 
The settled calmness of a spirit schooled 
By early suffering.” 


Directly behind this beautiful devotee, 
were those sisters whose duty it is to per- 
form the little offices which custom has as- 
sociated with the ceremony. One of them 
held the rosary; a second, a white lawn 
vail, to be placed upon the head after the 
hair is cut off; a third, the black pall, to 
be thrown over the person of the Novi- 
ciate, when the tinkling of the bell an- 
nounces the moment of her final separa- 
tion from the fitful scenes and feverish 
anxieties of the world. 


It is proper here to remark, that at the 
moment when the exercises were about to 
commence, several friendly Indians enter- 
ed the chapel, and walking up the aisle, 
deliberately took their station close to the 
actors in this solemn drama. They had 
come down to St. Louis, the day previous, 
with acargo of furs, from the Upper Mis- 
sissippi; and hearing of this strange cere- 
mony, had, with unwonted curiosity, visit- 
ed Cahokia, to witness it. Dressed in their 
native costume, fantastically decorated with 
dyed feathers and silver trinkets, armed 
with the tomahawk, the bow and the quiv- 
er, they stood in the dignified simplicity of 
savage life, silent, but close observers of 
the novel scene. 


The venerable priest, slowly raising his 
hand and making the sign of the cross, 
began the ceremony. His exhortation to 
the Noviciate being ended, she commenced 
her response, and had uttered but a few 
words, when one of the Indians, whose 
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eyes were riveted upon her face, eabiilies! 
ed in her native tongue, 

‘‘ Beware of that iatal vow!” 

If a voice from the tomb had called upon 
the Novice, it would hardly have produced 
more sudden amazement. Glancing her 
eyes upon the speaker, and for a moment 
gazing upon his animated face, with a 
mingled look of timidity and wonder, she 
sunk speechless into the arms of her at- 
tendants, and was immediately carried out 
of the chapel, and the ceremonies of the 
occasion were abruptly closed. 

Our narrative now carries the reader 
back to France, and to that sad day when 
Father Lamoin and the bereaved Annette 
quitted Paris for the village of St. Her- 
mand. Associated in feeling as well as in 
principle, with a class of loyalists to whom 
the jacobins were particularly hostile; and 
finding, upon his return, the little flock 
over which he had long exercised the pas- 
toral office, scattered or destroyed, this ac- 
tive laborer in the vineyard of his Divine 
Master, at once decided upon carrying into 


execution a long-cherished plan—that of 


becoming a missionary to the aborigines 
of Canada. His orphan charge would not 
for a moment listen to the idea of a sepa- 
ration from her venerable protector, but 
promptly resolved to go with him, into 
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was Guild sninjned-al little flowerin 

'shrub—presented to her by Charles, while 
'a student in the metropolis. Annette kiss- 
green leaves, and bedewed them 
with the blended tears of sorrew and af- 
fection. From the melancholy spectacle 
prese sted by the village, the disguised pil- 
grims hastened away, and ina few days 
reached a seaport town, where they found 
a vessel on the eve of sailing for Quebec. 
A short and prosperous passage brought 
them to the shores of the new world. For 
|several years after their arrival, they re- 
sided in Upper Canada, and then sought a 
| wider sphere of action on the banks of the 
Mississippi. Time, the great allayer of 


grief, had now wrought its quiet, unseen 


influence, upon the youthful missionary ; 
the bloom of her cheek had yielded to the 
lily’s paleness; her eye was still bright, 
but with the softened expression of a reli- 
gious enthusiasm, spending itself in works 
of active beneficence. The ties of kindred 
and of love having been cruelly severed, 


she, an orphan exile, far from her native 


remained to connect her with 
Soon after reaching Cahokia, 


land—tlittle 
the world. 


she voluntarily became an inmate of the 


foreign and savage lands, and there devote | 
. -” } 
the remainder of her life to works of cha- | 


rity and of love. Before taking a final 
leave of La Vendee, they visited,’in dis- 
guise, the village of St. Hermand, once 
their peaceful, happy home: but it awak- 


‘ris, the 
‘cruel execution of De Salis. 


ened in their breasts no pleasurable emo- | 


tions. The chapel in which they were 
wont to raise the song of adoration, was 
occupied by a band of disorderly soldiers. 
The streets were almost deserted—the 
smokeless chimneys of the few houses 
which had escaped the conflagration of 
the invading enemy, 
ly the desolation of 


the fireside. An- 


convent, and with zealous fidelity passed 
through the probationary term, which, in 
the life of a nun, precedes the ceremony of 
taking the vail. 

Upon recalling the prison scene in Pa- 
reader will be reminded of the 
A similar 
have befallen his 


fate was thought to 
youthful companion. Such, however, was 
not the fact. While passing from his cell 
to the guillotine, the heart of the execu- 


|tioner was reached by an appeal from his 


| 
| 


|weeping Annette. 
| sung—— 


told but too plain- | 


nette visited the spot, where once stood | 


their family mansion; but its ashes were 
mingled with those of her playmates and 
friends, who had there heroically perished. 
The garden was laid waste; the vines 
which shaded her trellised bower, were 
uprooted; the evergreens cut down; and 
the willow, whose pensive branches had 
for many a summer gracefully waved be- 
fore the latticed window of her chamber, 
were crisped and blackened by the flames. 
One solitary memorial of happier hours 


|prisoner, more powerful, if less eloquent, 


than that which fell from the lips of the 
Truly has the poet 


«And Mammon wins his way, where seraphs may despair.” 


The released prisoner, obeying the in- 


structions of the treacherous executioner, 


leaped over a high wall, and sought safety 


‘through a dark and unfrequented alley. 


For some time he remained in a miserable 
hovel in.an obscure street of the metropo- 
lis. Upon the first favorable opportunity, 
-he withdrew from the city; and, burning 
with a desire of joining the standard of the 
loyal Vendeeans, he proceeded to the vil- 
lage of St. Hermand, which he reached 


|some weeks after it had been sacked. In 
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sorrow and indignation, he looked upon 
the smouldering ruins of his native vil- 
lage, and heard the mournful story of its 
fall; of the beheading of the aged priest 
in the chapel; and of the burning of the 
females—among them his loved Annette— 
in the old mansion where he had spent so 
many happy hours. His heart was sick- 
ened—his arm was paralyzed. Further 
resistance on the part of the Vendeeans, 
already driven to their fastnesses in the 
woods, seemed useless. Like many other 
gallant spirits of that period, Perrott, feel- 
ing that there was no longer patriotism in 
resistance, joined a few companions, and 
sought refuge in foreign and more peace- 
ful climes.* 

After a tempestuous voyage, the vessel 
in which he sailed reached New Orleans. 
Having neither the means nor the desire 





to establish himself in that city, he pro- | 


ceeded to St. Louis, and joined a company 
of trappers, about to ascend the Mississip- 
pi. On this expedition, which he found 
both novel and exciting, he became ac- 
quainted with an Indian chief, who adopted 
him into his tribe, as a brother. His bold 


bearing in their occasional wars with | 


neighboring tribes, his prowess in the 
chase, his success in trapping beaver, soon 
rendered him a favorite among his new 
companions, and brought him both riches 
and influence. Adopting their dress, aad 
exposing his person to the action of the 
elements, his complexion became swarthy ; 
and by the aid of a little paint, he soon 
lost all appearance of his European de- 
scent. In company with a party of Indians, 
he happened to visit St. Louis, for the sale 
of his furs, at the time when the Novice 
was about to assume the black vail. Fol- 


lowed by some half a dozen of his red | 


brethren of the woods, he crossed over to 
Cahokia, to witness the ceremony. As the 


reader may have surmised, in the beauti- | 9 


ful Noviciate, at the moment of her con- 
secration, he found his lost, but still faith- 
ful Annette. 

The leaves of the autumn, in which this 
unexpected neta: took place, had not 


* From the year 1739 until + final « Ov alae 
of Napoleon, the internal commotions and foreign 


wars of France, drove many of her citizens into | 


exile. Such as came to the United States, have 
generally borne their misfortunes with commend- 
able fortitude: they readily adapted themselves 
to the new circumstances in which they were 
placed, and very generally abstained from all in- 
terference in the political affairs of this country. 


Original Papers.—New Year’s Day in New-York. 


yet kissed the earth, w we the end of the 
little chapel was thrown open for a second 
renunciation by the fair Novice, not of the 
world, but the black vail. This, the vene- 
rable Father Lamoin received with joy 
beaming from his eyes, and sealed it by 
the union of Charles and Annette, in the 
holy bands of wedlock. 


———— 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW-YORK. 


At dawn of day, the whole household 
is awakened by the merry voices of the 
children, who hail the first peep of light 
as the signal to steal from their beds, to 
the chimuey where were hung their stock- 
ings the previous night. St. Nicholas still 


watches over the city of New-Amsterdam, 


although, in consequence of the great de- 
generacy of its inhabitants, he deigns to 


| visit it only on Chritsmas and New Year’s 


eves. On these occasions, he fills the 
stockings of ail those who believe in his 
saintship. It is said that he bestows his 
bounties on those who are good, and pun- 
ishes unruly children, by leaving a long 
switch in their stocking. On this account 
{ think the children of New York must 
be very superior, for they nearly all re- 
ceive proofs of the esteem and affection 
of good St. Nicholas. 

The stockings being opened, the shouts 
of glee and laughter, as the contents are 
disclosed, banish sle ep from the eyelids of 
every member of the house. 

Assembled in the breakfast room, “Hap- 
py New Year!” “ Happy New Year!” is 
echoed from every lip, on every side. 
Presents are interchanged, kind words 
spoken, and joy sparkles in every eye. 
Breakfast is scarcely tasted by any of the 
younger members of the family, in their ea- 
gerness to commence the pleas ures of this 
day of days. The young ladies and their 
elder brothers, hasten to the toilet, and 
each hurries to perform the operation, in 
order to be in time to receive and make 
calls. 

And now the business of the day has 
fairly commenced. Happiness is painted 
on every countenance. Young and old 
feel the influence of the sight and sound 
of gayety, and each join in the innocent 
pleasure, which unites in one common bond 
the two extremes of life. My pen fairly 
leaps, as it in vain endeavors to record the 
stirring scenes of the day. Every store 
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and office is iicaal to ad 
house and heart open to pleasure. Have 
you ever passed a New Year’s day in New- 
York? If you have not, perhaps you 
would like to accompany me in my calls. 
We must start early, and take our list 
containing the names of those we intend 
visiting, arranged in the most convenient 
routine of their residences. Many of them, 
business and other causes have prevented 
our meeting since last New Year. 

The first we call upon, is Miss Newton. 
She is a pretty affected girl, living in great 
splendor. ‘The table in the back parlor is 
loaded with the luxuries of the season— | 
oysters, turkey, wines, cordials, coffee, and | 
confection lary, tempt every variety of taste. 
For this day the young lady has thrown 
off her airs, and each guest quits the house 
resolved to call again. 

The next place is old Mrs. Van Pelt’s. 
The daughters are all married and settled, 
her husband is dead, yet here sits the old 
vrow ready to welcome her friends as 
warmly as in younger and happier years. | 
Her table presents a striking contrast to | 
the preceding one. Here, too, is cake and 
wine; but in the center stands a large sil- 
ver urn, containing hot rum, which an 
old Knickerbocker thinks indispensable in 
dispensing the hospitalities of New Year’s 





Day. On a side-table reposes in great | 


state, a large New Year’s cake. Now, if 
any of my “readers are not aware what 


New Year cookies are, 1 pity them from | 


my heart. In truth, poor ignorant re: ader! 
so much do | commiserate you, that I 
would fain enlighten you upon the subject 
of New Year cookies, if it were not a very 


busy day, and | have scarcely time to eat | 


one, much less tell you how they are made. 


The next visit is to the bride, Mrs. Charl- | 
ton. Her house is crowded with visiters, | 


all anxious to wish her a happy New 
Year. 

The next is on the Misses Maxwell’s, 
who have been on rather cool terms with 
our family. The gentlemen call, and then 


they will have no excuse for continuing 
these distant feelings of friendship. Then 
follow some dozens more of friends and | 
acquaintances. Night overtakes us still | 
performing duty. ‘Not one gloomy face | 


have we seen this day. 


At home, we find a happy group of | 
neighbors assembled, to finish the sports | 
of the day in frolic and social chat. Jokes | 
are cracked by the old folks, and love and | 










mischief sone by the young. All part, 
declaring, as | hope my readers will, that 
the first day of January in New-York is 
the happiest day of the year. 


A. 8. V. V. 


—<_>—— 


WHERE ART THOU? 


Tue scenes are glowing brightly, 
On youthful memory’s view, 

And boyhood’s footstep, lightly, 
Trips o’er each scene it knew. 

The hopes, the smiles of childhood, 
Rise up before me now; 

There is the cot, the wild-wood, 
But where, O! where art thou ? 


I've watch’d the mirror'd splendor, 
Bright skies around me cast ;— 
But turn me where the tender, 
Fond hopes of morning past. 
The eye of Eve is flushing, 
There’s light upon her brow, 
Wit glows and wine is gushing, 
But thou—O! where art thou? 


I’ve wandered far and lonely, 
One hope was mine alone; 

The hope that cheer’d me only, 
When other hopes had gone: 

That thou, mine own, still cherish’d 
That blessing, burning vow; 

That latest hope has perished,— 
For where, O! where art thou? 


I fled and left thee weeping, 

Mine eyes, too, were not dry; 
Sad thoughts were o’er me creeping, 
But not that thou could’st die: 
Then came sweet dreams of bow'rs, 

Green leaf and shady bough, 
Where life should sleep on flow’rs, 
And thou—but where art thou? 


I came—the hearth was blazing, 
As it was wont to burn, 
When, through thy lattice gazing, 
Thou’st watched for my return: 
And fancy, fondly dreaming, 
Beholds thy glance but now— 
I gaze—the moon is beaming, 
But where, O! where art thou? 


Ah, sad is every token, 
That tells of thee and thine— 
That gay, green lattice broken, 
Where roses loved to twine. 
I hear a sad bird singing 
Above thy window now ; 
And the thought is in me springing, 
It is asking—*“ where art thou?” 


[Jan. 


Charleston: 8. C. W.G. 8. 
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Select Miscellany.—Old Polly Carey. 


SELECT MISCELLANY. 


OLD POLLY CAREY. 
A TALE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


BY H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Jrricno, like all settlements except those 
of miners, is built on the surface of the 
earth: and the soil which supports the 
weight of its classical shingle-structures, 
is embraced within the geographical limits 
of New-England. There is an amusing 
tradition or two preserved, respecting the 
name in which the town rejoices, the be- 
stowal of a more godly set of men, than 
its present inhabitants. Alas! that such 
deterioration is not confined to Jericho! 

The founders of our village appropriat- 
ed for their purpose the first euphonious 
name which they encountered in the scrip- 
ture vocabulary. The dwellers in Canaan, 
in Salem, in Bethlehem, and in Bethany, 
were sorely tried that their spiritual 
brethren had adopted for their embryo 
town, the name of a city against which 
it was written that it should never be re- 
built; and they lifted up their voices in 
disapproval. ‘The people of Jericho, each 
of whom, until it was objected to, had 
claimed for himself the honor of the ori- 
ginal selection of the name, all at once dis- 
claimed it, and threw the burden upon 
their elders. Those worthies, in turn, 
shifted it upon their pastor; and he, in 
his turn, would have transferred it to his 
superior, only that, in those days of cleri- 
cal authority, and parochial dependance, 
the clergy acknowledged no earthly mast- 
er. 

In this dilemma he was sorely tempted 
to throw the responsibility upon one whose 
reputation is at least equivocal; but his 
better genius prevailed, to the discomfit- 
ure of Sathanus, who came near being re- 
cognized as a counsellor. The announce- 
ment of relief to the worthy pastor him- 
self, and of comfort to his people, was 
made in a sermon, which all Jericho, and 
the country round about, pronounced full 





of inspiration. The text was a part of 
the twentieth verse of the sixth chapter 
of Joshua—*“ The wall fell down flat.” In 
this, the attentive reader will notice that 
the preacher followed the custom still hon- 
ored in the observance, of selecting for 
the subject of his discourse, the smallest 
member of a sentence which could possi- 
bly be detached from the context; and the 
phrase so detached had the additional re- 
commendation of being in its isolated state 
equally applicable to any subject—fit proof 
for any doctrine—and capable of any “im- 
provement.” He spiritualized the subject, 
and reversed the position of the parties— 
making the chosen people the dwellers in 
Jericho, and the assailants the army of 
Satan without. In “improving” and ap- 
plying his discourse, he showed conclu- 
sively to the minds of his hearers, that 
ancient Jericho was thrown down exclu- 
sively and expressly for an example to 
the people he was addressing; and thence 
deduced the positive fact, that the name of 
Jericho was selected by inspiration for 
that portion of the vineyard where the 
events of our history befell. It was con- 
clusive. Soliciting a copy for the press 
had not then come iu vogue; but he had 
another way of publishing, which answer- 
ed as well. He exchanged in regular ro- 
tation, with the preachers in Canaan, in 
Salem, in Bethlehem, and in Bethany; and 
the inhabitants of each town, instead of 
reviling the name of Jericho, began se- 
riously to wish they had called their own 
township Gomorrah. 

Our tale opens at a later day. The 
enemy had visited Jericho, and the tares 
he sowed in its vineyard were schisms and 
divisions, feuds, heresies, and sectarian- 
ism. As a prolific foul rejoices in her 
progeny, the meeting-house became the old 
meeting-house, and “stood like a reverend 
partlet, surrounded by her chickens. 
Three, yea, four spires arose in their va- 
riety of architecture around the parent 
church, the congregations of which had 
30 
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been as many times lessened for the schis-|ings. Like its mistress, that cloak had 
matists to be “set off.” To each church |seen better days. A full cloak when first 
there are about three hundred worshipers. | made for the slim and genteel Mrs. Polly, 
There are also in Jericho as many school- | it had advanced in dignity with its owner, 
houses as churches; but no newspapers. |though from an opposite cause. While 
Gossip in the country supplies the place |the form of the widow increased to the 
of the gazette, and the people of Jericho | full development of aldermanic magnitude, 
are blessed, or were blessed—for, rest her |the cloak shrank to the cool, haughty 
old bones, she is dead now!—with a living | grandeur of a capote. 
chronicle of the Past, running account of Thus equipped, she made her daily 
the Present, and a book of prophesy of} round of calls. Do not fancy, that with 
the Future, in o/d Polly Carey! widow Polly, the mere leaving of a card 
Old Polly Carey—who in Jericho knew | sufficed, or that she betrayed any ceremo- 
her not? And who treated her with less | nial distance, by rapping at the front door. 
than due, though peculiar respect—pecu- | No, she knew the breakfast and the dinner 
liar, for she was a town pauper. Not a| hour of every family in the village, and 
regular subsistent on boiled meal, at the |always walked directly to the most do- 
poor-house, it is true, but nevertheless a|mestic and well frequented entrance toa 
pauper. She had a life-right in an old | house, and passed in with the assurance of 
tumble-down house, and thence did she | one aware that she is welcome, or is deter- 
daily sally, blow high or blow low. Me- | mined to make herself so. Wo to the care- 
thinks her tall, fat figure is at this mo- | less “help” who, upon any morning pre- 
ment before me; fat, for she lived upon | vious to her arrival had scoured and hung 
the best. Her girdle was a string so pol- | up the coffce-pot! No house-heeper, if in 
ished with long service, that its material | the house at the time of her call, would 
had long passed into oblivion. Encircling | neglect to visit the kitchen, to tender her 
her waist it made a division scarcely per-|the compliments of the day. These at- 
ceptible at a distance, but when you were |tentions she would receive, not as favors, 
near her, you were fain to think you saw | but as affairs of course—tribute; and, 
two meal-sacks, of equal diameter, placed | drinking from the coffee-pot as long the 
upon each other, the upper one having a | rill from its spout was clear, she would de- 
gathered mouth which took the form of a_| posit the fragments of the morning’s meal 
hood, and the nether one mounted on legs. |in her basket. The board swept at one 
As she advanced her left foot, the upper | place, she would trudge to another—an- 
sack overflowed the under one on the |other—and another, for her stomach was 
right side, and as she advanced her right, /a receiver which would have astonished 
the converse of this phenomenon was visi- | the most extensive chimist in the world. 
ble. It could be literally said of Polly | By the time her breakfast rounds were 
that the “fat floated on her bones.” The | finished, dinner had usually arrived, and 
blue “factory gingham” gown which | the afternoon was spent as the forenoon. 
widow Polly wore, always first gave out | As she wended her way home at night, 
in the wake of the ebbing and flowing | her basket hung heavier, and her stick was 
tides of flesh which we have just described. | carried in the basket hand, while a bundle 
On her left arm she carried a basket, and | of wood, chips, or old clothes, protruded 
in her right hand bore a stick, to the mer- | from beneath her right arm. When win- 
its of which, the curs of high and low de- | ter came, it never found old Polly’s cellar 
gree had become so well accustomed, that | bare of fuel, for Polly was a provident old 
they would how! if the mere shadow of it | lady. 
crossed their backs. The iron-gray hood| If anybody ask why she was so univer- 
was always a part of her equipment, being | sally tolerated, if not petted, the reason 
attached to her cloak. The front facings of | may be told in a few words. Polly was 
this latter garment had long been strang-|the possessor of everybody’s secrets. A 





ers to each other. As ‘retentive memory enabled her to check 
aie «: Mountains interposed ‘the pride of parvenus; for Polly remem- 
Make enemies of nations who had else _bered everybody’s ancestry. Even in the 


wm apeeecetmamin reas mpcetemel | most republican country.villages they trace 


so did the corporeal obesity of mother Ca-/| genealogy; and, although when recom- 
rey interpose between her cloak fasten- | mending a man for rising from nothing, 
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the circumstance of his original nothing- | like and aerial with plump, rosy health— 
ness, is strongly insisted upon as the best a incarnation of the ideal. A stature 
feather in his cap, still this same matter | rather above the common hight gave her 
of origin is an equally potent argument |an Elizabethan appearance of dignity, but 
in decrying him. When a Yankee has jaltogether unalloyed with the coarseness 
accomplished some feat which has made | with which we are wont to alloy our men- 
him both friends and enemies, as all ac-|tal portraits of the virgin queen. Over 
tions of any consequence must, you may |the whole was thrown a charm which in- 
hear in the same day, remarks like these | spired the passion of the voluptuous, while 
from the two parties: it excited a feeling of deep and painful in- 
“Why,” say the foes, “it is exactly |terest in the virtuous of the other sex. 
what you might calculate on. His father | But 
sawed wood for a living, and the son used “ All joined to guard what each desired to gain.” 
to come to our house to beg cold victuals. 
What’s bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh, and it is just what one might ex- 
pect from such a low-bred family. He 


The demeanor of the less worthy class of 
her admirers was awed into deference and 
distance; and the better, while jealous of 
: : w= © | the intentions of his rival, congratulated 
hasn’t forgot his bringing up, and can’t |himself that in Eliza’s virtue, prudence, 
forget it. ‘and high-minded self-respect, she possessed 
“There,” says a friend, “see what he has | ; 
» Say ; a guard of strength, and the assurance of 


° ! . | - . . 
risen to! | used to know him when he was | continuance in beauty and innocence. If 


a boy. Why, hang him, he had no stock- lit seem to the reader that we have assem- 
ings in the winter time, and would come | pled incongruities in her character, let it 
to school with feet so lame and frost-bitten, | suffice that the picture, however feebly 
that he could hardly walk. Nobody knew | drawn, is a portrait. 


when he found time to study, and he was/ Reverses are common to all the world. 
forced to do it in borrowed books too. But | Being thus universal, it is strange that all 


he had itin him. Look at him now. He | the world is not prepared to meet them. It 
would keep at the head of the class then, | js also strange, that as each, in the great 
and now he’s at he head of the county. I|mob which makes the world, must know 
always knew he’d make something, and | his own liability to meet misfortune, the 
he has. He’s self-made too—the more to | smitten are not treated with forbearance 
his credit.” and respect; to say nothing of sympathy 
This is the way they make an argu-|and kindness, which have long been obso- 
ment serve a double purpose in republican ||ete and forgotten. But if these things 
America. became otherwise, ours would cease to be 
|a strange world; and ceasing to be strange, 
|its inhabitants would still be strange in it, 

THERE was one event in the life of old | for it would not be the world to which they 
Polly Carey, which gave her great conse-|have been accustomed. Mrs. and Miss 
quence over her co-gossips; she was one | Carey could not endure to be classed with 
of the few women in Jericho who had not | the poor in a town where they had asso- 
spent all their lives there. During the |ciated with the rich. Those of their 
day of the late Mr. Carey, the ruinous | friends who had the grace to endeavor to 
building we have spoken of as her resi-| keep up the show of a visiting acquaint- 
dence was a house as neat as any in the | ance, had not the natural politeness to for- 
township. Upon his death, the estate—as| bear the air of patronage which they 
is customary in New-England—was “ re- | thought their civility tounfortunate friends 
presented insolvent.” This representation | entitled them to assume. It is not truer 
does not always prove true, being usually | that a prophet is without honor in his own 
chosen merely as a safe form of speech— | country, than it is that the unfortunate are 
but in Mr. Carey’s case, unfortunately for | without sympathy among their own former 
his widow and his daughter, it was literally |companions. Brutes will persecute the 
correct. wounded in their own herd; and man is 
The daughter is spoken of by those who |above the brutes, in that he will do the 
recollect her in her teens, as a beautiful | same thing in a more refined, and, of con- 
girl—the belle of a twenty mile circuit. | sequence, more cruel manner. The result 
Her form seemed a blending of the sylph- |of the whole matter was, that the Careys 
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took the common course of all in affliction 
who can—they ran away from their | 
friends. ‘They assigned the usual reason— 
a wish to change to a scene which should 
not so much remind them of their losses. 
In assigning it, they were guilty of the | 
usual duplicity. It was persons, not things, 
they wished to avoid—the actors, and not | 
the scene. Be the reason as it may, they 
locked the house, of which the husband’s 
creditors allowed the widow a life-lease, 
and migrated, no one knew whither. 

A few expressions of surprise among the 
villagers—a word or two of insincere re- | 
gret for their departure—a volume of sin- 
cere detraction, and the Careys became to | 
the villagers as though they had never 
been. Years passed, and they had ceased 
to be mentioned at all, when, one morning, 


smoke issuing from the widow’s chimney, | 


alarmed the villagers as much as a beacon 
fire could have done. A deputation of old 
ladies and young, set out forthwith for the 
Widow Carey house, 

Wofully had it become dismantled. The 


neat paling, or fence, as we say in New- | 


England, was no longer the ornament of 
the grounds, that it had been one of the 
last acts of Mr. Carey’s life to make it. 
Posts, decayed at the surface of the earth, 
had given way before the antics of unruly 
cows, and less excusable truant urchins. 
Attention to the house was first arrested 
by the rags which had been stuffed in the 
broken glass in the windows—an opaque 
medium for admitting light to a building, 
often resorted to by those to whom poverty 
or unthrift denies the proper substance. 
The woodey door-step had fallen, between 
decay and juvenile roguery; and the fruit- 
tree, with here and there a scattered apple 
upon it, its branches broken and injured, 
showed by the stones about its base, the 


secret of mother Carey’s broken windows. | 


All the deputation, who had never wasted 
a thought upon the widow’s property be- 
fore, except, perhaps, when they chid their | 
children for stealing her fruit in her ab- | 
sence, eating it themselves at the same | 
time, by way of adding example to pre- 
cept, now exclaimed aloud against the wan- 
ton wickedness and “wastery” of the 
boys. It was natural enough that they 
should do so; they thought that the widow 
must have come back rich, or she would 
not have come at all; she must, they ima- 
gined, be “well to do” in the world, at 
Jeast. “It was scandalous, and abomina- 


| ble, nd widubd, end®-coverpthiog-—they 
‘all screamed together, as they walked up 
‘the short avenue tothe house. And they 
| took great pains to say all these things so 
|distinetly that the widow should overhear 
| their anathemas. 
| They were met at the door by a young 
| woman, one of the villagers, who besought 
them to be silent. 
s| “Qh, you hold your tongue, Ann Downs. 
You are up bright and early to court the 
widow; but you 1 needn't think nobody is to 
| see her but you. We are as glad to see 
\an old friend come back as you are; and 
‘you needn’t fancy you are to keep her all 
|to yourself.” 
| “No more she needn’t,” cried they all; 
and, emboldened by the air of entreaty, in- 
'stead of authority, with which they were 
repulsed, and excited by their curiosity, 
‘now worked to its very highest pitch, they 
rushed, cackling and screaming, into the 
| house. 

‘“‘ Peace!” exclaimed the Widow Carey, 
in answer to their congratulations and in- 
quiries. She continued ina still, calm, but 
authoritative tone, “I am in my own 
house—and I bid you go, as soon as con- 
venient, and be silent while you stay.” 

They did not go—for the appearance of 
everything about them bespoke the widow 
too poor to be obeyed or respected, even in 
her own house—but they could not chatter 
while her sunken dark eye was upon them. 
She stood with her arms coldly and proud- 

ly folded—giving, by her erect attitude, 
full effect to her tall form, at that time 
'spare and gant. She had the mien of grief, 
too independent to stoop for consolation; 
‘and partially awed, the visiters clung to- 
gether in a group near the door, afraid 
‘even to whisper. But they saw that there 
was mystery in the house; they suspected 
that Ann Downs was possessed of it, 
‘and were determined to master it also. 
| Meanwhile, they busied themselves with 
hurried glances about the apartment. The 
furniture was decayed, and the floor in 
‘many places sunken. Those sunken spots 
| were still damp with the last rain, which, 
| penetrating the roof and upper floors, had 
| broken the ceiling of the room in which 
| they stood, and collected in miniature pools 
upon the floor. Bits of damp lime were 
scattered about, and the paper on the walls, 
having lost its adhesiveness by the humidi- 
ty of the place, hung in festoons of tatters. 
A cheerful fire which blazed upon the 
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hearth, seemed only to generate steam 
from the dampness of the room, without 
imparting warmth. Before the fire stood 
a large chair, its occupant concealed from 
the visiters by its back, and by the cloaks 
and blankets which were piled around it. 
There was a faint motion. Ann and the 
widow hastily returned to their patient, 
taking each a side of the chair. ‘The 
crowd, improving the opportunity afforded 
by relief from the widow’s stern glances, 
huddled around the fire-place, but without 
saying a word. An instant more, and awe 
of suffering gentleness made them invo- 
luntarily retreat a few paces—but they | 
still kept such a position as permitted them 
to gaze intently on the invalid. 


But for an extremely slight, tremulous | 


motion of her lips, and a slight and scarce- 
ly perceptible lifting of her ‘closed eyelids, 
they might have deemed her already dead. 


The marble paleness of death was upon | 


her countenance—her lips, fearfully thin, 
seemed like faint red air-traced lines. ‘The 
snowy whiteness and fineness of her cap, 
the graceful disposition of her attenuated 
limbs, the whole arrangement of the dra- 
pery immediately about her person, form- 
ed, in contrast with the poverty and mean- 
ness of the place, an awfully impressive 
picture. It was a grouping of the appli- 
ances of refined luxury with the squalid 
rags of abject poverty. In such a picture 
there could be no blending—the distin- 
guishing outlines were distinctly impress- 
ive. It would have chilled savages into 
silence. 

One arm depended by her side, so wasted 
by her illness that the wristbands of her 
night-dress hung loosely upon it, and the 
very rings upon her taper fingers seemed 
about to slip off. With all this falling 
away, there was no skinniness. It seemed 
as if even the destroyer admired the vic- 
tim his cold hand was upon; and, in wasting 
her fair form, respected and preserved its 
beautiful proportions. The other arm of 
the sufferer was crossed upon her breast; 
and, as the fingers worked convulsively, 
the glitter of a gold ornament, or locket, 
could be distinguished between them. Sud- 
denly her eyes opened—she looked wildly | 
about her, and whispered, “All here! 
Then they will all see me die—a forsaken | 
—but no matter. 1 am too far gone for 
pride, now. Mother!” All moved for- 


and borne to the cottage. 


been so good to me, must leave me one in- 
stant, now.” Ann pressed the crowd ‘to 
the other side of the room. Mother!” 
The dying girl was feebly striving to take 
the locket-ribin from about her neck—her 
mother moved it, and placed it in her hand. 
In death, the sufferer could not forget those 
little courtesies which are the indications 
of true kindness, as the elements of polite- 
‘ness. She feebly thanked her mother, and 
then placing the bauble in her hand, said, 
|“ Return this to him; and, with my dying 
breath, tell him, | forgave him.” ‘The par- 
don was literally breathed with her last 
‘breath. Ann came forward and closed her 
‘eyes—and the widow, sobbing in her ago- 
‘ny, sunk upon her knees at her child’s feet. 

Now, indeed, was the desolation of the 
apartment complete, that Death was in its 
midst. 


—_— 


Tue story of the death of the widow's 
daughter flew about town simultaneously 
with the news of the return of the Careys 
to their cottage. Nothing of the life of 
the daughter in the interim between her 
departure and her return to die, transpired 
—for no one knew aught of it but the mo- 
ther, and she was chary of her secret. She 
evaded all questions by sobbing hysterical- 
ly tiil the inquirers desisted—and they 
ceased, not so much on account of the pain 
‘the subject gave the widow, as because of 
the useless trouble to themselves of asking 
questions which obtained no answer. 

Ann Downs became a frequent visiter at 
the Widow Carey house. As she was the 
first, she was the only caller whose recep- 
tion gave encouragement to a second visit. 
Ann saw the mother alight from the mail- 
coach on the morning of her arrival—she 
saw the daughter taken from the vehicle 
Thus may the 
poor ride in sickness, as the luxurious 
would not in wealth—and even such re- 
verse may the luxurious find, when the 
price of virtue is exhausted. Obeying a 
natural impulse which hesitated not for 


‘the sanction of conventional forms, Ann 


‘hastened over, and busied herself, without 
saying one word, in building a fire. Then 
she endeavored to persuade the widow. to 
allow her to send for assistance. * No, no. 
Eliza wishes to die here, and alone. That 
hope has enabled her to endure the fa- 


ward at the call—she feebly beckoned |tigues of a journey which here closes with 


them back. 


“Even you, Ann, who have | her life. We could not refuse your assist- 
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ance—but call no one else.” They had 
just finished their preparations for placing 
the exhausted girl in bed, when the troop 
arrived of which we have spoken. 

After the burial, at which all the village 
attended, the overseers of the poor paid 
the childless widow a formal visit. “ Gen- 


tlemen,” said the widow, after they had | 


awkwardly enough broached their busi- 
ness, “ Gentlemen, respect for form should 
have taught you better than thus to signi- 
fy the fear of the parish that I shall be- 
come a charge to it, before the sods are 
placed over my daughter’s grave. Grief 
has a sanctity which J never violate—be 
the sufferer richor poor. I know you all; 
and the ingenuity of an inquisitor could 
not have devised a more cruel choice of 
emissaries than chance has here contrived. 
You, sir,” addressing the chairman, “were 
my father’s apprentice, charity-lad, and 
my playfellow. You,” to another, “are 
now enjoying my property, by a quibble in 
the law; and you,” to the third, “ fore- 
closed a mortgage on my late husband’s 
property, because the debt in hard dollars 
was not tendered you. You area precious 
deputation to visit the widow! Go, gen- 
tlemen. [I drew my first breath in this 
house, and, please heaven and the over- 
seers, | will draw my last here!” 


Such arguments there was no answering | 


—certainly none by the persons to whom 
they were addressed. Her determination 
to remain in a house which, however poor, 
was her own, being settled, she might have 
starved there but for Ann Downs, who 
persuaded her first across the street to her 
father’s house. Thence, little by little, 
she extended her acquaintance, until, the 
last vestige of her pride subdued, she be- 
came the independent beggar we have de- 
scribed. 

Ann was always her favorite. To the 
village, Polly Carey was a wretched beg- 
gar, respected for what -her family had 
once been. Ann liked her for herse/f— 
and, taking a lantern in her hand, under 
pretense, at first, to pick her way across 
the street, but, in reality, with a view to 
shed other light than that of embers upon 


the widow’s cheerless hearth-stone, she | 


would sit with her evening after evening. 
At length it became a habit with the widow 
to expect her young friend, and a custom 
with Ann to take her book over and read 


to the widow. Gradually, as the remem- 
brance of the last painful passages in her 
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| 
life faded and became less vivid, the wid- 
‘ow’s store of information—for she was 
| well educated—re-opened, and her interest 
‘in passing events was revived. While she 
|seemed to the village the beggar still, for 
‘whom their respect was involuntary, she 
/was to Ann a friend and an instructress. 
It is not with the aged as with the young. 
| With the latter, sorrow is a passion—vio- 
Jent and transient—wea:ing away from its 
own strength, and ceasing, as it would 
‘seem, from mere exhaustion. With af- 
flicted age, sorrow is not a rude visitant. 
‘Calm, though not the less deep, the fury 
of its transports is tempered down to the 
lack of physical energy in the sufferer— 
and sorrow is the bosom companion of the 
old, releasing its hold reluctantly, and but 
for moments ata time. ‘The long inter- 
'regna with youth are between transient 
bursts of grief; with age, between fleeting 
‘moments of pleasure. Mother Carey’s 
‘eyes would light with satisfaction as her 
‘youthful friend’s face entered her door; 
_but her countenance assumed even more 
than its wonted sadness at any passage in 
the reading upon man’s duplicity or wo- 
‘man’s betrayal. Meanwhile, the world 
\wagged on as usual, Mother Carey made 
her daily round of calls, and received her 
‘daily pension. 
At length, Ann’s visits began to be less 
‘frequent; and the widow inquired the rea- 
‘son. “Not,” said she, “that I wonder at 
your tiring of the society of such an old 
‘crone as | am; but I wish to know if I 
have in any way offended you.” Ann as- 
sured her she had not, and was attempting 
;an apology, which we fear would have 
/been more to the credit of her ingenuity 
‘than her truth. The widow interrupted 
‘her. “I can tell you, Ann, the reason of 
| your remissness, better than you can tell 
‘it yourself. But you should have made 
|the widow your confidant in this, as in all 
other matters. Half-confidences break 
‘friendships. Bring your young gentle- 
/man here, Ann; let me see if he is worthy 
of you; and then I can advise you whether 
‘to resist parental authority or not, when 
'your father bids you dismiss him.” 

“ My father bids me dismiss him!” 

“Certainly. He has expressed to more 
than one person his dislike of the attach- 
ment. I drink in all these things when peo- 
| ple fancy I am only drinking their coffee.” 
| “I do wish you could be persuaded out 
of these rambles.” 
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“Does she pretend to witchcraft?” 


when I don my cloak and hood. Theyare| “QOh,no: ‘To prophesy only,” 


to me like the blue gown of the Scotch 
beggar. People would not abide me were 
it not for my eccentricities. I have no 
other means of living than by begging— 


and heaven knows | would rather die than | 


beg, were it not for the purpose to which 
J amsworn. [shall live till that is accom- 
plished; and then my life and my wayward 
tricks will cease together.” 

“‘ How strangely you talk—you affright 
me!” 

“Let us change the subject, then. Bring 
that gallant of yours here, and { will make 
up my opinion of him.” 

Ann did bring him—and heartily did she 


enjoy his astonishment. It happened to) 


be one of the widow’s white days, and the 
old lady’s conversation was really inter- 


esting. She chatted a long evening upon | 


every subject which the young people in- 


troduced, and left them, upon many topics, | 


far behind. It seemed almost inspiration 
in rags. At length, Scott’s novels, then 
known as the Waverley, or the works 
of the Great Unknown, came upon the 


| Well, Ann, there has one thing octur+ 
red this day, which not even a witch could 
| have foreseen. Your father has intimated 
to me that he is unprepared, as yet-—which 
/means an indefinite postponement—to ace 
| knowledge me as your suitor.” 

“T knew it—she told me.” 

“She! 29 

* Nay, do not fear glaumerie at once. 
She picked up the intelligence in some of 
her jaunts.” 

The couple proceeded many steps be- 
| yond her father’s door in silence. Ann, at 
length, spoke— 

* Edward, we have-passed the house.” 

“Are you so anxious, then, to abridge a 
conversation which may be our last?” 
| Our last!” 

“Yes, Anna. Asa dutiful daughter, you 
| know you are bound to obey your father.” 
“] am happy to find you, in such a case, 
‘such a self-denying monitor! My father 
| will be much obliged to you!” 
| “You are offended?” 
| How! Offended at a more than Ro- 


tapis. The old lady went to the’ chest of | man virtue! No, sir! I cheerfully release 


drawers, and brought out a copy of the 
Monastery. A sudden change came over 


her—she was cheerful no longer—her eye- | 


lids trembled. 

“This,” she said, “was my poor dear 
daughter’s, and [ have not had it in my 
hands before, since—” Here she dashed 


away atear. “But I growchildish. Go) 


away—go home, both of you—but, be sure 
you call again. And—yougg man! Be- 
ware! See that your purpese is honora- 
ble—that your professions are smcere— 
your promises adhered to!—ds yourWould 
avoid a maiden’s ruin—an upbraiding con- 
science—a mother’s curse! Why do you 
stand waiting? Go, I bid you! Would 
you see the pauper weep? He will weep, 
too! Gold is not a styptic for tears—nor 
a balm for a wounded spirit! Go! go!” 

As the bolt of the door rattled behind 
them—for, in civilized countries, even the 
poor, who have nothing to lose, must bolt 
their doors—the young man exclaimed, 

‘‘ What a fearful old woman!” 

“True, Edward; but there’s meaning 
in her madness. I have sometimes thought 
that our ancestors were not so far wrong 
in fearing witchcraft, if they had among 
them such specimens of the weird sister- 
hood as Mrs. Carey.” 


you from an engagement which you seize 
| the first pretext to break.” 
| “Cheerfully—break—pretext! Anna, 
if I had dared propose—” 
| But you have dared—and J, imthe face 
| of man’s unfaithfulness, have dared accept. 
| Now, I see my error.” 
They had turned and passed the house 
again! 
| “Come, sir!” she said, “you are really 
| prone on a Sinai wandering to-night!” 
| Promise me happiness, then, at the 
| conclusion of our trials!” 
| “ Would you have me disobey my fa- 
ther?” 

“Anna—l|—I—” 

But it is of no use ta undertake to re- 
cord the conversation through which a re- 
‘conciliation was effected. Unwritten lan- 
| guage of the lips opened, continued, sealed 
It; and we will suppose the little breeze 
| all settled, and Ann saying, 

“No more raptures—I am in suspense — 

waiting the advice of a friend.” 

“And that friend—” 

“Ts Mrs. Carey.” 

“ That old hag?” 

“Edward!” 
| But, my dear girl, why so inconsistent? 
| How can it be possible that a young lady 
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of your strong vatind can dave allow ed mick 
a person to obtain so much influence over 
it?” 

“Edward you are among those who do 
not know Mrs. Carey. Associated in your 
mind with mendicity and vagabondism, you 
forget that she was once the happy matron 
whose discretion was a proverb, and whose 
standing was respectable. Poverty, that 
plunders us of this worid’s goods, makes 
us rich in experience; and from the coun- 
sels of no woman have | derived more of 
the strength of mind with which you are 
pleased to compliment me, than from Mrs. 
Polly Carey.” 

“7 believe I must watch you still, if it 
is only for your protection from the fas- 
cinations of that—singular woman. 

*“ Well argued, sophist.” 

‘And I am not sure that it would not be 
a good speculation to buy into your fa- 
ther’s good graces by putting him on his! 
guard.” 

és At the risk of the daughter’s displea- 
sure.’ 

“ Do you, then, take it so seriously? But 
I am glad I have seen your witch; and, 
Ann, I shall be sure to call upon her to- 
morrow evening, according to her injunc- 
tion. Less diabolical magic than hers fas- 
cinates me to any spot where there is al 
bare probebility of meeting you.’ 

“Good night!” 

“Good night!” 

Lovers are almost the only persons wh 
attach any meaning to those two words. 





EveryBopy who knows anything about 
the topography of almost any old country 
has been pointed out the house, differing 
from the rest of the village in its archi- 
tecture, and built by some ruralizing cit 
who fancied, adopting the proverb cs ( God 
made the country, and man made the town,” 
that rural felicity is the only earthly hap- 
piness. It will generally be found desert- 


“To Let,” as an accustomed part of its! 
description. 
the town, and seek the only happiness be- | 
low, in sheep-pastures and cow-pens, they 
make it a point to out-ruralize rurality. | 
They build houses all window-sash, veran- 
das and green blinds, in the most bleak and 
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ed by the builder, and wearing the sentence | | 


When cits do resolve to cut | 
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n | if it is amusing to hens the history of these 
| “follies,” as they are generally dubbed 
| in honor of the builders, after their de- 
| parture; it is fun to be resident in a coun- 
try town, while the bird of so much pro- 
| mise is hovering over it, prior to definitely 
fixing the location of his nest. The fun 
grows greater when that important elec- 
tion is made, and the bricks, and mortar, 
and lumber, and mahogany, and glass, and 
fence-posts, are under contract. 

Such an event had been commencing, 
while we were so busy with Ann and Ed- 
ward in the last chapter. Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson Montagu arrived one evening at 
the village inn, driving two horses har- 
nessed tandem to a toppy chaise. He or- 
dered his cattle put up, and to the land- 
lord’s inquiry what he himself would have 
| for supper, replied —“Oh, your usual fare— 
a bow! of bread and milk, or baked apples 
/and milk, or some boiled corn, with fresh 
milk, and a couple of boiled eggs. Just 
what you eat, landlord; don’t incommode 
yourself in the least for me.” 

“ But that ere aint our customary vittles, 
squire.” 

“’True, true; you keep a hotel, and must 
consult the vitiated taste of travelers from 
the city. It is the usual food of the vil- 
lagers, I take it.” 

“Why, they generally haves what’s left 
from dinner, with a cup of tea, and then 
come here to finish off witha gin toddy or 
a mug of sling. But I can get you any- 
" ebdee you like, squire.” 

“ Well, well, suit yourself.” 

Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu thought 
he would take a.turn in. the village while 
supper was preparing. It did not enter 
into the head of a cit to conceive the dan- 
gers of nocturnal perambulations in towns 
where saucy Jack, the gas-light man, has 
not followed the schoolmaster. Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s first mishap was falling over a new 
pine doric column which lay ready to be 
raised to support the portico of a gothic 
edifice. The portico had hung in mid air, 
waiting for its props, at least six weeks, 
and the remarkably chaste and uniform 
building to which it appertained was the 
fifth meeting- house in Jericho. “ Why the 
| plague don’ t they light their street-lamps!” 
land =P Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu, 

and “|’ll report this at the street-inspect- 








exposed sites to be found—suitable for a re-| or’s office!” he cried aloud. The next 
sidence during about ten daysin August, but} maladventure was excoriating some square 
of Siberian comfort all the rest of the year.) inches of his leg against a stone door-step, 
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which had lain in the middle of the side- 
walk for the last five years, the owner in- | 
tending, when he could get time, to put it 
in its proper place. But it is unnecessary 
to go into a detail of all the benighted cit- | 
izen’s misfortunes. Suffice it to say that | 
when he did reach the inn, he carried the | 
honest conviction with him that there are 
saucy boys in the country as well as in| 
town, and that a person who can thread 
the intricacies of the most crooked city in 


the world, may lose himself in a village | 
where there is only one “ main street,” | 


but more “lanes” than McAdam could 
shake asledgeat. The substantial supper 
which mine host had prepared did not come 
at all amiss after his long journey, and he 
did not once think of man’s legitimate 
food, rye-bread and corn-meal, while de- 
vouring it. 

If Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu had 
been as well aware of a certain fact as his 
landlady. was, viz: that the sheets in the 
state-bed had not been aired for an amazing 


quantity of days, he would not have been | 


surprised at the soreness of his bones in 


the morning. Breakfast finished, he di-| 


rected that a horse should be put in his 
chaise, as the peripatetic lesson of the 
night preceding admonished him to use 
vehicular conveyance. This call could 
not immediately be answered, however, 
as the landlord had gone to the field, and 
the farm-boy, errand-boy, hostler, bar- 
keeper, and occasional boot-black, all which 
honorable posts were filled by one and the 
same urchin, had gone to the mill. But 


the landlady very obligingly told him that | 


if he wished to put his horse in himself, 
she would show him to the stable, but 


“she'd a little rather he’d wait, ’cause the | 


children had broke the chaise-springs 
feetering in it, and he couldn’t ride in any 
kind of comfort till he got it mended.” 


“ Well,” thought Mr. Thomas Jefferson | 


Montagu, “this is rural felicity with a 
vengeance, but I shall have my own chaise- 
house by and by, and no boys to bother 
me.” Mr. Montagu was a bachelor, and 
having said thus much of him, perhaps il 
is as well that we attempt some further 
slight sketch. He was really a very ac- 
complished man, and along with his city 
desires and inclinations, he had always 
felt an innate desire for a country life 
smouldering | within him, like spontaneous 
combustion in the heart of a hay-cock. 


He had been unfortunate in business, and | 





Che latent fire burst forth into a flame, 
when, after screwing his resources to raise 
| the last cent which made up the sum of 
| twenty- five on a dollar, he found his ere- 
\ditors ungentlemanly. ‘They had the im- 
|periinence to express surprise that he 
|could sport a tandem and season-icket at 
ithe theatre, frequent hotels, give suppers, 
and play at billiards, though ‘all those are 
| little comforts which Mr. Montagu thought 
So he 
‘quoted his great namesake, and protested 
that great cities are great sores; and, 
‘making his resolutions over a bottle of 
ihock one evening, stepped into his chaise 
| the next morning, and rode till night, land- 
‘ing at last in Jericho. 

To return to the inn. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Montagu, [s4., sallied out on foot to 
select a site for a cottage, which he intend- 
|ed should be the most beautiful in all the 
‘States. In walking about, he descried a 
‘little, bleak, bald hill at the wav-side, 
_which shot up to the altitude of some thirty 
feet. It was near the perpendicular in its 
elevation as a sugar-loaf, and :.ad the same 
comparative area on its summit—about 
space enough tothrowasomerset. ‘* Well,” 
said Thomas Jefferson Montagu, “it isa 
‘trite but true remark, that familiarity with 
beauties deadens our perceptions of them. 
_[ do hope I shall never become so insensi- 
ble to the charms of nature as these vil- 
lagers evidently are. They have leit this 
‘elegant building-site un occupied, and bur- 
row with their houses in valleys and dens, 
‘and holes inthe earth. Ill have a cir- 
cular flight of steps to my front door, 
| winding about this beautiful elevation till 
it describes a complete circle, and brings 
the traveler to the front where my entrance 
‘shall be, sheltered from the sun by a ho- 
neysuckle-shaded porch. [’ll—but I guess 
Vil buy the land first.” 

Posting back to the inn, without further 
/examination of the localities about Jericho, 
he was fortunate-enough to find the land- 
lord and his farm-hands, who had come up 
\to the house for their eleven o’clock. Mr, 
Moatagu took Boniface aside, and inquired 
| who was the psoprietor of that minia‘ure 
| paradise, expressing a desire to purchase. 

“Why, squire, one grist- mill hardly 
| finds enough to do in Jer icho.” N.B. The 
landlord was interested in that mill. 

“But what has a grist-mill to do with 
the matter?” 

“ Why, I reckon by your wanting that 
31 


/no gentleman could live without. 
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spot, you meant to put up a wind-mill, such 
as they have in the old countries.” 

“Oh, no, I mean to build a house there.” | 

“Why, squire! not a house to live in?” | 

“Yes, a dwelling-house.” | 

“What! on the very tip-top of the ‘Cat’s | 
Back?” 

“Cat’s Back!” 

“Yes, that’s what we call that darned | 
ugly hill.” | 

“Ugly hill! Why you have no idea of | 
the sublime and beautiful. It is the most | 
delightful location | have ever seen in New | 
‘ngland.” 

“ Well, every one to his liking, as the | 
old woman said when she kissed her cow.” | 

The landlord hastened to the owner of 
the “Cat’s Back,” to advise him of his 
good fortune in prospect, and to send him | 
to the squire to negotiate the sale. He 
had always been considered an unfortu-| 
nate young man, on account of the pro- 
prietorship of a tract of land, which, had | 
it been as many acres in extent as it was 
feet, and all of similar fertility, would have 
made him so much the poorer. 

“Cat’s Back!” soliloquized Mr. Thomas | 
Jefferson Montagu, as he awaited the ar- | 
rival of the psoprietor. ‘“Cat’s Back!| 
What unimaginative rustics! I will give | 
itanewname.” So he did,as will be seen | 
by the sequel to this history. 


| 








WueEN the proprietor arrived, Mr. Mon- | 
tagu was delighted to perceive that the | 
worthy man was much better persuaded | 
of the beauties of the Cat’s Back than the | 
landlord had appeared to be. Nay, he) 
saved his purchaser the trouble of defend- 
ing his choice, by going himself into a| 
commendation of the peculiar advantages | 
of that particular spot, over all others in 
the world. Mr. Montagu was too well | 
pleased with the good taste of the man, to | 
perceive that their remarkable coincidence 
of fancy made quite a difference in the 
terms of sale. It was stipulated by the 
seller that if he parted with the Cat’s Back, | 
Skunk Hollow must go with it. In less’ 
than an hour after the arrival of the coun- 
tryman, Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu | 
was the proud possessor of the only two | 
spots in Jericho absolutely and entirely | 
undesirable for any earthly purpose—the 
one useless for its hight, the other for its 
depth. The late owner of these blemishes | 
on the face of nature, was, ere night, the | 
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possessor of the best unincumbered farm 
and homestead in all Jericho. 

A very few days brought an architect 
from the city, and the best parlor of the 
inn was filled with drawings of Spanish 
cottages, French hotels, Italian palaces, 
Grecian temples, Egyptian pyramids, 
Swiss ‘shantees, and Highland shealings. 
Skunk Hollow and the Cat’s Back were 
laid out in about forty ground plans, and 
nearly as many drawings showed every 
possible aspect of those natural phenome- 
na. With the purest and most classic 
taste, the artists and their employer se- 
lected for their main model a temple near 
whose site there is not an undulation of 
ground sufficient to vary a rolling log from 
the horizontal. They fancied, with great 
ingenuity, that nothing could be fitter than 
this for a building on a hill. The model 
was Egyptian, and the addition of green 
blinds, Chinese gates, Indian verandas, 
Gothic windows, Corinthian columns, and 
a purely American roof, formed altogether 
a beautiful specimen of the composite or- 
der of architecture. What to do with 
Skunk Hollow was at first a poser; but the 
ingenious brace of architects decided to 
make it a “feature” in the grounds by 
throwing two bridges across it. ‘The pur- 
chase did not include a foot of ground on 
the other side of the Hollow, so, when you 
had passed over, the only course was to 
turn back; and the second bridge was built 
to return upon. They proved, when com- 
pleted, delightful places in a summer eve, 
for the exposure of flesh and blood to the 
musketoes who bred beneath, and con- 
venient withal for auditors who liked frog 
concerts. 

The great point of the selection of plans 
decided on, daily levees of all sorts of ar- 
lificers congregated at the inn. There 
were besides all sorts of incidental seekers 
of introductions to Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
Montagu. Each had some purpose con- 
nected with his own enterprise—each firm- 
ly believed the erection of the Montagu- 
house was destined to be a first step in 
elevating Jericho to a rivalry in business 
with the metropolis. Why should not in- 
land towns be of more consequence than 
Atlantie cities? They are nearer the pro- 
ducers, and that necessary class of citizens 
would have less transportation to effect in 
carrying their commodities to a market, 
if that market was only situated where the 
articles are produced. If consumers could 
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only be persuaded to come and settle in | forgotten till they had become dried and 
batches in the country, for the mere pur-| misshaped to the uneasy angle of a saw- 
pose of devouring the substance of the, horse. Mr. Montagu took early morning 
farmers, first regularly purchased, the | walks, and the “dew-bespangled lawn” 
whole point would be carried. Political| paid the penalty, for pedestrian tracks 


economists who see a chance for the erec- 
tion of a Palmyra or a Tadmor in the de- 
sert in every township in which they own 
a house-lot, never stop in their dreaming 


to consider where the settlers are to find | 
lt is not the business of) 


employment. 
Jand-speculators to inform purchasers how 
they are to live, but to sell their lands 
that they may live themselves—to get rid 
of what “not enriches them,” and will 
make the buyer, too often, alas, “ poor in- 
deed!” 

But we have lost sight of Mr. Montagu. 
Deputations from all the churches, waited | 


| 





upon him, to effect sales of pews. Jockies 
curvetted their horses before the inn with 
more than usual tact and industry, for in 
showing off a pony, all the credit belongs | 
to the rider. The carpenter’s hardware, 
which had lain perdue in the “ variety- 
store” ever since its first establishment, 
was dragged from its hiding-place, dusted, | 
and placed in sight, totempt Mr. Montagu. | 
The tailor, who had starved, man and boy, | 
more than forty years in the village, re- 
paired his shop-board, which had suffered 
in a hard winter, and brushed the cobwebs | 
from his windows—all for Mr. Montagu. | 
The riband-merchant tossed his yard-stick 





with a more busy air; the grocer gave his | 
sugar-shovel a more determined push, and 
did not allow his molasses-measure to| 
drain so long by half an hour—all on ac- 
countof Mr. Montagu. The whole village 
new white-washed their fences—ihe pil- 
lars of the fifth congregational meeting- 
house in Jericho were placed under the 
porch which had so long awaited them, 
and all the neighbors remonstrated with 
Sam Slack for leaving his door-step so 
long in the middle of the side-walk, to 
bruise the shins of Mr. Montagu. 

Mr. Montagu went a gunning. Forth- 
with all the old “queen’s arms” in Jericho 
came down from their dust-covered beck- 
ets, to go out shooting, like Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Montagu angled, and many were the 
bean-poles which were thereafter shaved 
down to make fishing-rods. 


marked all the fields which had hitherto 
been sacred to the cows alone, except in 
haying time. 

But why go into any more details re- 
specting the dementedness and Montagu- 
mania of the villagers? And why describe 
the parties and visits and lionizing and 
ruralizing? And why state how Mr. Mon- 
tagu was put in nomination for sundry 
town and county offices? While all this 
was going on, Montagu-place was verging 
toward completion. Everybody said it 
was the handsomest building in the coun- 
try except one, and that one exception was 
always the particular meeting-house in 
which the speaker worshipped. Every- 
body wondered who would be Mrs. Monta- 
gu, and occupy the high station of its mis- 
tress. Mr. Montagu could not certainly 
wish to live there alone. Sucha dear de- 
lightful man would feel, more than any 
other, the irksome wretchedness of single 
blessedness. So warm and noble a heart 
as his must be sensible of a vacuum, just 
in that particular niche in man’s inner 
temple which it is woman’s province to 
fill. ‘These insinuations came to Mr. Mon- 
tagu so often, directly and indirectly, that 
he began himself to believe them well 
founded. To acknowledge more than he 
ever did to the inhabitants of Jericho, wo- 
man did form part of his original plan— 
but he soon discovered that the country is 
less retired than the city—and that country 
people are very censorious. Having his 
choice of all the maidens in Jericho—their 
previous engagements being no bar in the 
way of such a gentleman, he determined 
to risk a marriage—bachelor though he 
had been—and he chose, as you would 
have chosen in his place—Ann Downs. 
His claims being principally of a descrip- 
tion which most interest parents, he wooed 
the father first. 

Among all the notions with which the 
members of the universal Yankee nation 
abound, when they reduce their glorifica- 
tions to writing, nothing is more common 


Mr. Montagu | than that, in this land of theoretical and 


played the equestrian, and there was not| practical liberty, the matrimonial inclina- 
an old farm-horse in the vicinity but cursed | tions of daughters are always left untram- 


him for it. 


Their backs were severally | melled, provided their object is not decided- 
galled with old saddles which had hung|ly unworthy. There never wasa greater 
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mistake. It is true, a father cannot, like dei. The two children—they call girls 
a Spanish don, pack his daughter to a con- |children, in the country, at fourteen and 
vent for her disobedience; nor can he, | seventecn—the two children came bound- 
like one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s tvrannical fa- ing into the room. 

thers, shut her up in a dungeon on bread) “Qh, Aunt Polly! we’ve both got invi- 
and water, or fasten her in a martin-box |tations to the wedding- party on Tuesday 
on the battlements of a castle, with a wait- |night—printed tickets, too—look, look! 
ing-maid for a companion to assist her to |Gilt-edged paper—beautiful style, isn’t it, 
escape, and a guitar or a jennet to make | Aunt Polly?” 
signalsto her true-love knight. Butfather| The widow’s dark eyes sparkled the 
can say “J will disinherit you,” and mo- | fiercer, and she applied herself with double 
ther can forbid her the house; for women, |energy to the eatables, without saying a 
in matters where tamily pride isconcerned, word. 

are always the most imph: cable. Both fa-| They'll live delightfully in that beauti- 
ther and mother can keep to their charita- ful house, wont they?” 

ble intentions, as many a starving daugh- “No!” 

ter can testify, and many a squalid embryo| “Well, we know people say the loca- 
American citizen, blessed with inexorable (tion is not a good one, but Mr. Montagu 
grand-parents, can bear witness. Soafter ought to be a judge. She'll make him an 
all, American parents are about as abso- | excellent wife, won’t she?” 

lute as they would be had they power of| “Never!” 

life and death over their children, oras, “Why, I thought Ann was one of your 
they could be, were there a convent every- especial favorites!” 

where in the country where a schoolhouse! Arsit Polly took her basket and stick, 
now stands, and an enchanted castle on the and drawing her hood over her head, went 
site of every church. out without answering. 

Ann feared to disobey her father, and| “What a strange old woman!” cried 
consulted the widow. The result was, the girls, and then danced out, crying, 
that in pursuance with advice, she rode “the wedding! the wedding!” 
with Mr. Montagu, and walked with him, Tuesday night came. The Montagu- 
sang, danced and read with him, and eve- | place was brilliantly illuminated, and 
ry body said it wasa match. All the young crowds stood in the street below, as if, by 
women cried out upon such treatment of looking up, they could make the property 
Edward Haskell, though there was scarce and the festivities their own. ‘The colony 
oue of them who would not havedischarged of blacks which dwelt in that part of Jeri- 
her own intended at half an hour’s notice, cho, known as Guinea, had been plundred 
if she saw one chance in a hundred of of all its negroes and negresses, of a suita- 
catching the wealthy stranger. As to Ed- | ble age for servants, “ for this night only ;” 
ward, not a word could be pressed from |and as their sable forms flitted by the win- 
him, on this or any other subject, and his dows, arranging with all the important 
mates, except the two or three real friends bearing peculiar to their race. here a cur- 
which every man has, all magnanimously tain, and there a lamp, the crowd raised 
Jaughed—as is the world’s custom at those cheers—partly in contempt—partly in en- 
unfortunates who are absurd enough to vy—and principally to make anoise. Pass 
suffer misfortune unoccasioned by guilt. | we on to the hotel. 

No man should expect commiseration, as Mr. Montagu, we should have before 
the world goes, unless he is sentenced to stated played the flute. Jn emulation of 
be hanged for murder, condemned to im- his taste for music, all in the village who 
prisonment for forgery, sentenced to the could torture brass, basswood, or catgut, 
house of correction for being a clever fel- had associated themselves in the grand 
low, or overtaken by misfortune in some Jericho military band. The only tune in 
such creditable shape. which they ever attained proficiency, was 

“ Virtue is its own reward,” is a maxim “Blue-eyed Mary,” and with this singular- 
of every-day practical application. ly- appropriate wedding march, they were 

nneenntes now preparing to make their « first grand 

Wipnow Potty Carey was taking her |début,” as the leader said, and escort the 
sixteenth cup of coffee in one of the kitch- | wedding- party home, from the house of 
ens which were included in her daily | Ann’s father to the Montagu-place. 
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Now let us go, for the last time, to the 
Widow Carey house. 

“It is your wedding-night, Ann, why 
tarry here in the abode of wretchedness? 
See! Montagu-place 1s a glare of light.” 

The poor girl, whiter with fear and 
excitement than the dress she wore, turn- 
ed shudderingly to the maniac. 


“Do not go into that house to-night, Ann. | 


Wickedness sits in high places—remem- 
ber—remember what the old crone tells 
thee. It is written ‘they shall be destroy- 
ed with fire!?” 

“ And it is your counsel that has placed 
me where I am.” 

* Did you strictly follow it? Nomore— 
no less? Have you ever consented to this 
marriage—this union of light and inno- 
cence with darkness and guilt?” 

“Never! never!” 

“Follow my counsel] still, then. 
your bridegroom waits. Go, Ann!” 

And now to the bridal. She about to be 


Go— 


‘of her dress, protruded like bulbous fruit 
|escaping from its outer husk. She wore 


j 


neither hood nor cap, and her gray hair 
stood up in knots. Her head was circled 
with a black, narrow band, in front of 
which a sprig, with paste diamonds, danced 
up and down, as she heavily stepped. But 
whatever were the ludicrous circumstances 
of her dress, to “look on her face was to 
forget them all.” The expression of her 
| flashing eyes was demoniac, her lips were 
‘firmly pressed together, and the wrinkles 
\in her chalky and cadaverous countenance 
were marked by strong shadows in the 
iglare of light. The bridegroom quailed 
beneath her glance, and Ann leaned breath- 
ilessly forward. 

| “Thomas Jefferson Montagu P 

| “Take heraway—away! She isa mad 
| 





woman!” 

| {know I am mad, but I will not be re- 
|moved till I have told all present why [ 
/am the mad woman they see me. Monta- 


sacrificed was supported by the bridemaid. | gu, | have a message for you. At the feet 
The bridegroom stood trembling with ner- |of my dead child, | swore to deliver it. 
vous excitement, as one who has a glitter- |She bade me give you this, and to assure 
ing prize within his reach, and is fearful | you, that dying, she—forgave you. Now 
he shall lose it, because conscious he de-|let the ceremony proceed. If you have 
serves it not. The party, assembled in a/the callousness of conscience to entertain 
fearful sort of joy, seemed more like ajas your companion through life—your 
funeral than a wedding group. The fath- | comforter in affliction—that trembling girl 
er’s head leaned on his hand—the mother | beside you, who closed the eyes of the vic- 


of the fair victim alone appeared unmoved. 
The service commenced with prayer, and 
while the venerable preacher invoked 
blessings on the union about to be consum- 
mated, a still whisper from the open pas- 
sage where the domestics stood, distinctly 
said, “ What mockery!” 

The preacher’s voice trembled, and all 
eyes, as he hastened to a conclusion, turn- 
ed to the quarter whence the interruption 
proceeded. They were not long kept in 


suspense, for at the close of the prayer, | 


the Widow Carey, bearing her stick rather 
as a wand than a staff, stalked solemnly 
into the room. At any other time, and un- 
der any other associations than those creat- 
ed by the mysteriously solemn feelings 
of those present, the effect of her entrance 
would have been ludicrous. She was be- 
dizened with the antique finery which she 
had worn previous the death of her hus- 
band, now much too small forher. In lieu 
of a belt her garments were tied about her 


|tim of your seduction, proceed. If you 
|wish the witness of her death to be ever 
with you, proceed. If you would legally 
|mar the happiness of the second, as com- 
pletely as you betrayed the first to mise- 
iry, proceed. But let me sit where I can 
| witness the ceremony.” Here she drew 
a chair and placed herself directly in front 
\of the bride and bridegroom. “Come, J 
have given my permission, why do you 
‘tarry? You wish to marry,and still dare 
not; when last | besought you, you were 
‘not ready. Now you are ready, but still 
hesitate. The festal lamps are lighted, 
and the guests wait. Montagu—Montagu, 
you have lost all your gallantry! Why, 
/man, you could be civil to Widow Carey 
'herself, once! But why do J wait?) My 
‘errand is done, and | am ready to go to my 
‘daughter. I have performed her request, 
'and—Montague! What shall I tell her 
from you in answer?” 

Her head fell back. 





Ann sprung to her 


with the same string that usually confined | side, scarce conscious of what she did. 
her every-day attire. Her arms, which | “Ann,” said the dying woman, “I should 
had burst the small, old-fashioned sleeves | like to die in my own house—in the same 
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chair—the same hand to close my eyes— 
the same—the—” 

“Bear her hence according to her re- 
quest,” said the preacher, who alone main- 
tained any self-possession. 

As the persons who preceded the bear- 
ers of the corpse stepped into the street, 
the grand Jericho band struck up “ Blue- 
eyed Mary.” 





CONCLUSION. 


Tue traveler in Jericho, who asks to see 
the lions, will be shown first “ Montagu’s 
Folly.” There isasmoky blackness about 


one of the upper windows, occasioned by a | 
fire that occurred, nobody knows how, on | 


the night of the illumination. The Chinese 
gates and Indian verandas, are broken or 
removed; the winding steps have fallen 
into disuse, and a more direct, rude flight 
carries you straight to the door. Acrane 
for hoisting protrudes where the honey- 
suckle-shaded entrance was; and the sails 
of a windmill revolve upon one corner of 
the house. The bridges are fallen and 
dilapidated; and the ornamental carving, 
formerly placed at the centers of their 
arches, now ornaments the bar of the vil- 
lage inn. 

Tn the graveyard is a marble slab, bear- 
ing this inscription: 


POLLY AND ELIZA CAREY, 


Mother and daughter. 


The faults of the one were errings of insanity caused by 
sorrow : 


The errors of the other were bitterly attoned for. 
Respect and affection prompted this tribute to their memory. 
Erected by Edward and Ann Haskell. 





MORAL. 


Havine told our tale, we are bound, as 
a compliment to the readers sagacity, to 
tell him some of the many things which 
may be deducted therefrom. 

No person exists, however apparently 


degraded, who has not some claims upon | 


the human family for respect—some hu- 
man virtues as well as faults, and proba- 
bly some reason for his or her degraded 
condition. Think of this when you next 
feel inclined to despise the wretched. 

No man. can destroy woman’s peacc, 
without a recoil of punishment upon hiny 
self. 
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| And lastly. There is, as the venerable 
Stapleton says, “a great deal of human I 

nature in man;” and, as we say, in woman, 

too. Let this account for the republican 

| anomalies we have glanced at, and for the 
confidence of Ann Downs in a maniac.—lV. 
_Y. Mirror. te 
il 

—_—— 
a 
INDIAN NAMES. 

| BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. c 
t 
| as How can the Red-Men be forgotten, when the moun - Cc 
tains, lakes and rivers in the United States, bear their € 
names ?”’ } 
| s 
Ye say they all have passed away, : 
That noble race and brave : 


Their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave; 

That mid the forests where they roam’d 
There rings no hunter’s shout ; 


| 


oth Pa RNs 


But their name is on your waters— 
Ye may not wash it out, 


Be 


’Tis where Ontario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curi’d, 


Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world; 

Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the West; 

And Rappabannock sweetly sleeps 


On green Virginia’s breast. 





| 
| Ye say their cone like cabins, 
| ‘That cluster’d o’er the vale, 
| Have disappeared as withered leaves 
Before the autumn gale. 
But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 


Old Massachusetts wears it 
Upon her lordly crown; 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown; 
Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Where his quiet foliage waves ; 
And bold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 
Through all his ancient caves. 


} 


| 


Wachusett hides its lingering voice 
‘Within his rocky heart; 

And Alleghany bears the tone, 
Throughout his lofty chart; 

Monadnock, on his forehead hoar, 
Doth seal the sacred trust: 

Your mountains build their monuments, 
Though ye destroy their dust. 
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NEW THEORY OF RAIN, WINDS, ETC. 


BY JAMES P. ESPFPY. 

Tae New-York Review gives the follow- 
ing abstract of Mr. Espy’s “ Essays on Me- 
teorology,” which appeared originally in 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, | 
and excited much attention and remark: 


WE are induced to give the following | 
outline of these Essays, by the fact that 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania has re- 
cently voted a handsome appropriation, to 
enable Mr. Espy to continue and perfect | 
his experiments in Meteorology. We pre- 
sume we shall gratify general readers by 
placing the substance of these papers be- 
fore them. 

In these Essays, Mr. Espy proposes and 
illustrates a new “ Theory of Rain, Hail 
and Snow; 
Variable Winds, and Barometric fluctua- 
tions:” and we are sure of bestowing a 


merited encomium, when we pronounce the | 


essays above mentioned as characterized 


at once by modesty, simplicity, ability, and | 


truth. 

Up to this time, the only plausible ac- 
count which has ever been given of the 
production of rain, is that proposed by Dr. 


Hutton, and since adopted and generalized | 


by subsequent philosophers—the substance 
of which is this: The process of evapo- 
ration being constantly going on, watery 
vapor is continually accumulating in the 
atmosphere; and owing to the variable ac- 
tion of the causes producing evaporation, 
more vapor will pass into the atmosphere 
in some districts than in others. The subtle 
and ever restless agency of heat, which is 
unceasingly modifying the density of the 
atmosphere, by its unequal action, disturbs 
the atmospherical equilibrium, and winds 
are occasioned; currents of different tem- 
peratures are mingled, the mixture at the 
temperature which it assumes is not capa- 
ble of retaining all the moisture of the 
two currents, and a portion is deposited in 
the form of rain. Such is the outline of 
Hutton’s theory of rain. It is founded 
upon the fact which experiment has esta-_ 
blished, that the capacity of air to retain 
moisture, increases more rapidly than the 
temperature does: for instance, air at 60° 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is capable of 
holding in suspension a certain quantity of 
vapor—air at 90° will hold more than half 
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as wane additional vapor; and air at 120° 
will hold more than twice as much. Sup- 
| pose, therefore, two currents of air to meet, 
‘one of them being at the temperature 60°, 
the other at 90°, and each current to be 
charged with its maximum of watery va- 
‘por. After mingling, the resulting tem- 
perature must, according to established 
rn be 75°; but, according to what we 
‘have said, the current at 90° holds more 
vapor, in proportion to its temperature, 
‘than that at 60° does in proportion to its 
| temperature—when, therefore, the air at 
| 60° is raised to 75°, it can take up some of 
| the vapor which cannot now be retained by 
‘that which is reduced from 90° to 75°; but 
it cannot take up all, and this excess is 
what is deposited in the form of rain. 
Such is the theory which has prevailed 
since Dr. Hutton proposed it. The recent 


»|one of Mr. Espy is essentially different, 
Water-spouts, Land-spouts, 


and in our opinion much more simple, 
'much more general, much less liable to 
objections, and much more decidedly con- 
| firmed by observed phenomena. 

This theory is founded, first, upon the 
;result of some highly approved experi- 
ments of M. M. Berard and De la Roche, 
fixing the specific heat of atmospheric air 
at 250, that of water being 1. Secondly, 
/upon the celebrated discoveries of Dr. 
Black, concerning latent heat. And third- 
ly, upon the admirable results developed 
| by Dr. Wells, in his Essay on Dew. Each 
(of these three classes of results has stood 
the test of the closest scrutiny, by men 
‘most competent to judge of their correct- 
ness. They are admitted by all philoso- 
phers to be mainly true, and the strictly 
legitimate application which Mr. Espy has 
_made of them in his “Theory of Rain, 
etc.,” is both sagacious and simple. 

| We proceed to let Mr. Espy speak for 
himself, in explanation of his theory: 
joey has been shown by the experiments 
of Berard and De la Roche, and also by 
those of Clement and Desormes, that the 
specific heat of atmospheric air is about 
.250, that of water being 1. 

“ Now, if these experiments be correct, 
and they appear to be so, it will be easy to 
account for the formation of rain, snow, 

and hail, and several other atmospheric 
phenomena, which have never yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 

“The theory of these meteors may be 
given ina few words. When a portion of 

‘transparent vapor, in the air, is condensed 
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into cloud, or w we the ai aaieihel 
given out expands the air containing it, six | 
times as much as it contracts by the con- 
densation of the vapor into water.” 

This position is shown by Mr. Espy, by | 


a simple calculation founded on acknow- | 


ledged data—he then proceeds: 

“It follows, then, from the principle 
here demonstrated, that the moment a por- 
tion of the transparent vapor i'n the air 
begins to condense into cloud, the air in 
which it is begins to expand, and, conse- 
quently, if an equilibrium existed before, 


it is now destroyed, and the cloud will con- | 


tinue to ascend as long as its temperature 


is greater than that of the surrounding 
air.” 
We omit some remarks, and calcula- 


tions, elucidating the change of the dew- 
point, and of the temperature of the cloud 
in its ascent: 

“ Thus it appears, that the temperature 
of air, when it has ascended 6,000 yards 


with a dew-point of 71° at its commence- | 
ment, will have a dew-point of 34°, and be | 


23° warmer than the surrounding air at 
that elevation. In like manner it may be 
shown, by assuming other points at great- 
er elevation in this upward motion, that 
the difference of temperature between the 
air in the vortex and the surrounding air, 
is constantly increasing with the elevation, 


until the moment when the vapor is all | 


condensed into water, when it will be 71.2° 
higher. After it passes this point, it will 
continue its motion upwards, dry, and of 
course, not increasing in temperature be- 
yond 71.2° higher than the surrounding 
air, but will preserve this difference, until | 
it reaches the surface of the atmosphere, 
where it will spread itself out and come to | 
rest. We have now acolumn of air reach- 
ing from the surface of the earth to the 
suriace of the atmosphere, of the same 


temperature as the surrounding air below, | 


and 71.2° greater above, making a mean 
of 35.6°.” 


From these data, and assuming the mean | 


temperature of the whole atmosphere to 
be 32°, which is certainly high enough, | 
Mr. E. arrives at the conclusion that the | 
air within the vortex is pressed upward | 
with a force capable of imparting to it a 
velocity of 364 feet per second; equiva- 
lent to about 4 miles per minute, or 3138 
miles per hour. 

“Nor,” says he, “is this great velocity 
at all incredible; for the upward motion in 
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‘the vortex, is as mach greater than the 
horizontal motion of the air towards the 
| Vortex, as the motion of the air in a chim- 
iney is gscater than the horizontal motion 
of the air in the room toward the fire- 
place.” 

| The application of this theory to the 
phenomena of rain, hail, etc., is natural 
and simple—the vapor in the vortex is 
condensed into rain, this is still carried up 
| by the great upward force of the vortex, 
it reaches the region of perpetual congela- 
tion, is congealed into hail—and in that 
form is forced up, until it reaches that 
point where the ascending current spreads 
itself out on the subambient atmosphere, 
| then—the hail, no longer sustained by a 
force pressing upward—begins to fall; as 
it descends, passing through warmer re- 
gions of the air, it may be entirely or only 
in part melted into rain again—under some 
circumstances producing only rain, and, 
‘under different circumstances, producing a 
mixed storm of rain and hail. 

Mr. Espy has very ingeniously applied 
his theory to the explication of several 
remarkable storms of rain and hail, on re- 
cord in the annals of meteorology; and 
he has also, satisfactorily to us, explained 
by his theory the formation of water- 
spouts, and land-spouts, and their kindred 
phenomena. 

Three reports have been made upon the 
subjects of Mr. Espy’s essays, by a joint 
committee of the American Philosophical 
Society, and of the Franklin Institute of 
‘the State of Pennsylvania, for the promo- 
'tion of the mechanic arts. And they all 
go to confirm the above noticed theory, by 
|a careful analysis of the facts relating to 
a number of storms recently observed in 
the United States. The whole subject is 
cordially recommended to the examination 
of the scientific and curious—as not only 
highly interesting in itself, but as also ca- 
_pable of being turned to the most useful 
| account. 

Mr. Espy himself says of the law which 
_he has developed, that its “importance will 
readily be admitted, when it is understood 
that by it may be known, whether there is 
a great storm raging at any time within 
| four or five hundred miles of the observer, 
aud also the direction of that storm, with 
the means of avoiding it, if the observer 
is at sea.” But, in order that this desira- 
ble result may be attained, observations 
| must be made throughout great extents of 
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country, on all the circumstances of storms. |est which attaches to these venerable bea- 
From such observations, it is believed that | cons of departed time—enveloped as they 
tables may be formed, by which the exist- |are in mystery inscrutable, and, from their 
ence, remoteness, direction, etc., of a storm, | origin, pointing, as they do, down the dim 
may be discovered by a distant observer. |shadowy vista of ages, of which the ken 
And surely no man who has seen—what |of man telleth not—there is an interest 
they who “go down to the sea in ships, |which hallows them, even as the hoary 
and do business on the great waters” so | piles of old Egypt are hallowed, and which 
often see—the roaring winds, and the | feudal Europe, with all her time-stained 
raging ocean, those “ wonders” which the 


battlements can never boast. It is the 
Lord “doeth in the deep;” who on the bil- | mystery—the impenetrable mystery vailing 


lows hath been “carried up to the heaven, |these aged sepulchres, which gives them 
and down again to the deep;” who hath jan interest for the traveler’s eye. They 
there seen the “souls of men melting | are landmarks inthe lapse of ages, beneath 
within them,” and heard the deep and | whose shadows generations have moulder- 
solemn prayer, “Thou, O Lord, who still- |ed, and around whose summits a gone 
est the raging of the sea, hear, hear us, |eternity plays! The ruined tower—the 
and save us that we perish not”—no man | moss-grown abbey—the damp-stained dun- 
who hath seen this, can regard without in- | geon—the sunken arch—the fairy and 
terest, any rational efforts for diminishing | delicate fragments of the shattered perys- 
“the perils of the deep;” nor can any man | tile of a classic land, or the beautiful fres- 
who sympathizes in the sufferings, or re- | coesof Herculaneum and Pompeii—around 
joicagin the welfare of his species, con- | them time has indeed flung the silvery 
template with indifference so valuable a| mantle of eld, while he has swept them 
desideratum. j with decay; but their years may be enu- 

merated, and the circumstances, the au- 
ithors, and the purpose of their origin, to- 
THE ANCIENT MOUNDS OF THE WEST. | 2¢ther with the incidents of their ruin, 

are chronicled on history’s page, for 


ative | 


BY EDMUND FLAGG. |\coming generations. But who shall tell 
Ithe era of the origin of these venerable 
« Are they here— f . . 
The dead of other days?—And did the dust ‘earth heaps—the race of their builders— 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life ‘the purpose of their erection—the thou- 
And burn with passion?” Bryent. | sand circumstances attending their rise, 
a 6” ne 
« Awful memorials, but of whom we know not !” | history, desertion? W hy now so lone and 


‘desolate? Where are the multitudes that 

Ir is a circumstance which has long eli- | once swarmed the beautiful prairy at their 
cited remark from those, who, as tourists, | base, and vainly busied themselves in rear- 
have journeyed through this Western Val- |ing piles, which should exist the wonder 
ley, that so little interest should seem of the men of other lands, and the sole 
manifested for those mysterious and ven- | monument of their own memory, long after 
erable monuments of another race, with | they themselves were dust? Has War, or 
which it abounds. When we consider the | Famine, or Pestilence, brooded over these 
complete absence of all other relics of | beautiful plains?—or has the fiat of Omni- 
former generations in our land, it need not | potence gone forth, that as a race their 
be said that such indifference is not well, |dwellers should exist no longer, and the 
and should exist no longer. To awaken |death-angel been commissioned to sweep 
this regard, we need but to allude to them from off the face of the earth, as if 
that eagerness of interest which the dis- with Destruction’s besom? We ask—the 
tant traveler—the man of literary taste inquiry is vain:—we are answered not! 
and poetic fancy, not iess than the devotee | Their mighty creations, and the tombs of 
of abstruse science, never fails to betray | myriads heave up themselves in solemn 
for these mysterious monuments of the grandeur before us; but from the depths 
past: many a one, too, who has looked of the dusky earth-heap comes forth no 
upon the century-mossed ruins of Europe, | voice to tell us its origin, or object, or 
and to whose eye, the castled crags of the | story! 
Rhine are not unfamiliar. And, surely, « Ye mouldering relics of a race departed, 
to an imaginative mind, there is an inter- | Your names oy perished; not a trace remains, 
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Save where the grass-grown mound jts summit rears, | 
From the green bosom of your native plains.” 


Ages since—long ere the first son of the 
Old World had pressed the fresh soil of | 
the New—long before the bright region 
beyond the blue wave had become the ob- 
ject of the philosopher’s reverie by day, 
and the enthusiast’s vision by night—in 
the deep stillness and solitude of an un- 
peopled land, these vast mausoleums rose 
as they now rise, in lonely grandeur from | 
the plain; and looked down even as now | 
they look, upon the giant floods rolling 
their dark waters at their base, hurrying 
past them to the deep. So has it been 
with the massive tombs of Egypt, amid the 
sands and barrenness of the desert. For 
ages untold have the gloomy pyramids 
been reflected by the inundations of the 
Nile; an hundred generations, they tell 
us, have arisen from the cradle, and re- 
posed beneath their shadows, and like au- 
tumn leaves have dropped into the grave; 
but, from the deep midnight of by-gone | 
centuries, comes forth no daring spirit to) 
claim these kingly sepulchres as his own! | 
And shall the dusky piles, on the plains of| 
distant Egypt affect so deeply our reve-| 
rence for the departed, and these mighty | 





monuments, reposing in dark sublimity 
upon our own magnificent prairies, vailed | 
in mystery more inscrutable than they, | 
call forth no solitary throb? Is there no, 
hallowing interest associated with these) 
aged relics—these tombs, and temples, 
and towers, of another race, to elicit emo- | 
tion? Are they indeed to us no more than! 
the dull clods we tread upon? Why then| 
does the wanderer from the far land gaze | 
upon them with wonder and veneration?) 
Why linger fondly around them. and med-| 
itate upon the power which reared them, | 
and is departed? Why does the poet, the) 
man of genius and fancy, or the philoso-| 
pher of mind and nature, seat himself at} 
their base, and with strange and undefined | 
emotions, pause and ponder, amid the lone-| 
liness that slumbersaround? And surely, | 
if the far traveler, as he wanders through | 
this Western Valley, may linger around | 
these aged piles,and meditate upon a pow-| 
er deparied—a race obliterated—an influ-| 
ence swept from the earth forever—and | 
dwell with melancholy emotions upon the | 
destiny of man, is it not meét, that those | 
into whose keeping they seem by Provi-| 
dence consigned, should regard them with | 
interest and emotion? that they should | 


gather up and preserve every incident 


relevant to their origin, design, or histo- 
ry, which may be attained, and avail them- 


selves of every measure, which may give 
to them perpetuity, and hand them down, 
undisturbed in form or character, to oth- 
er generations? 

That these venerable piles are the work- 


| manship of man’s hand, no one, who with 
| unprejudiced opinion has examined them, 


can doubt. But with such an admission, 
what is the crowd of reflections, which 


throng and startle the mind?) What a se- 


ries of unanswerable inquiries succeed! 
When were these enormous earth-heaps 
reared up from the plain? By what race 
of beings was the vast undertaking ac- 
complished? What was their purpose ?— 
what changes in their form and magnitude 
have taken place ?—what vicissitudes and 
revolutions have, in the lapse of centuries, 
rolled like successive waves over the plains 


at their base? As we reflect, we anxious- 


ly look around us for some tradition— 
some time-stained chronicle—some age- 
worn record—cven the faintest and most 
unsatisfactory legend, upon which to re- 
pose our credulity, and relieve the in- 
quiring solicitude of the mind. But our 
research is hopeless. The present race 
of Aborigines can tell nothing of these tu- 
muli. ‘To them as to us they are vailed 
in mystery. Ages since—long ere the 
white-face came—while this fair land was 


yet the home of his fathers—the simple 


Indian stood before the venerable earth- 
heap, and gazed, and wondered, and turn- 
edaway.—Louisville Literary News-Letter. 


—g>— 
GENIUS AND CIVILIZATION. - 


‘THERE is a deep-rooted opinion, which 
has been eloquently propounded by some 
of the first critics of our age, that works 
of imagination must necessarily decline, 
as civilization advances. It will readily 
be conceded, that no individual minds can 
be expected to arise, in the most refined 
periods, which will surpass those which 
have been developed in rude and barba- 
rous ages. But there does not appear any 
solid reason for believing, that the mighty 
works of old time occupy the whole region 
of poetry, or necessarily chill the fancy of 
these latter times, by their vast and un- 
broken shadows. Genius does not depend 


on times or on seasons; it waits not on ex- 
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ternal circumstances; it can neither be 
subdued by the violence of the most sav- 
age means, nor polished away or dissipat- 
ed among the refinements of the most 
glittering scenes of artificial life. It is 
“itself alone.” ‘To the heart of a young 
poet, the worid isever beginning anew. He 
is in the generation by which he is sur- 
rounded, but he is not of it; he can live in 
the light of the holiest times, or range 
amidst gorgeous marvels of eldest super- 
stition, or sit “lone upon the shores of old 
romance,” or pierce the vail of mortality, 
and “breathe in worlds to which the hea- 
ven of heavens is but a vail.” The very 
deficiency of the romantic, in the actual 
paths of existence, will cause him to dweli 
in thought more apart from them, and to 
seek the wildest recesses in those regions 
which imagination opens to his inward 
gaze. ‘To the cye of young joy, the earth 
is as fresh as at the first—the tenderest | 
dew-drop is lit up as it was in Eden—and | 
“the splendor in the grass, the glory in| 
the flowers,” yet glitters as in the earliest | 
spring-time of the world. 

The subjects in which genius rejoices, 
are not the vain and the transitory, but 
the true and the eternal, which are the 
same through all changes of society and 
shifting varieties of fashion. The hea-| 
vens yet “tell the glory of God;” the) 
hills, the vales, and the ocean, do not alter, | 
nor does the heart of man wax old. The | 
wonders of these are as exhaustless as 
they are lasting. While these remain, 
the circumstances of busy life—ithe exact 
mechanism of the social state—will affect | 
the true poet but little. The seeds of ge-| 
nius, which contain within themselves the | 
germs of expanded beauties and divinest | 
sublimities, cannot perish. Wheresoever | 
they are scattered they must take root, | 
striking far below the surface, over-crop- | 
ped and exhausted by the multitude of 
transitory productions, into a deep rich- 
ness of soil, and, rising up above the weeds 
and tangled underwood which would crush | 
them, lift their innumerable boughs into | 
the free and rejoicing heavens. 





The advancement of natural science | 
and of moral truth do not tend really to | 


| 


more we know, the more we feel there is | 


lessen the resources of the bard. The 


yet to be known. The mysteries of na- 
ture and humanity are not lessened, but 
increased, by the discoveries of philoso- 
phic skill. The luster which breaks on 


the vast clouds which encircle us in our 
earthly condition, does not merely set in 
clear vision that which before was hidden 
in sacred gloom; but, at the same time, 
half exhibits masses of magnificent sha- 
dow, unknown before, and casts an uncer- 
tain light on vast regions, in which the 
imagination may devoutly expatiate. A 
plastic superstition may fill a limited cir- 
cle with beautiful images, but it chills and 
confines the fancy, almost as strictly as it 
limits the reasoning faculties. The my- 
thology of Greece, for example, while it 
peopled earth with a thousand glorious 
shapes, shut out the free grace of nature 
from poetic vision, and excluded from the 
ken the high beatings of the soul. All 
the loveliness of creation, and all the 
qualities, feelings, and passions, were in- 


| vested with personal attributes. The soft 


evening’s sigh, was the breath of Zephyr 
—the streams were celebrated, not in their 
rural clearness, but as visionary nymphs 
—-and ocean, that old agitator of sublimest 
thoughts, gave place, in the imagination, 
toa trident-bearing god. The tragic muse 
almost “forgot herself to stone,” in her 
lone contemplations of destiny. No wild 


|excursiveness of fancy marked their light- 
| . : : 
/er poems——no majestical struggle of high 


passions and high actions filled the scene 
—no genial wisdom threw a penetrating, 
yet lovely, light on the silent recesses of 
the bosom. The diffusion of a purer faith 
restored to poetry its glowing affections, 
its far-searching intelligence, and its ex- 
cursive power. And not only this, but it 
left it free to use those exquisite figures, 
and to avail itself of all the chaste and 


‘delicate imagery, which the exploded su- 


perstition first called into being. Io the 
stately regions of imagination, the won- 
ders of Greek fable yet have place, though 
they no longer hide from our view the 
secrets of our nature, or the long vistas 
which extend to the dim verge of the mor- 
al horizon. Well, indeed, does a great 
living poet assert their poetic existence, 
under the form of defending the science 
of the stars: 


« For Fable is love’s world, his home, his birth-place; 
Delightedly dwells he, ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 

Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths! all these have vanish’d. 
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They live no longer in the faith of reason! exercise through college. A fine comment 

But still the heart doth need a language, still a ~ 

Doth the old instinct bring back the old names: upon their love of letters, truly. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone, | Plutarch, when between seventy and 

Spirits or gods, that us’d to share this earth | s : 
With man as with their friend; and to the lover | eighty, commenced the study of Latin. 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky Many of our lawyers, not thirty years of 
Shout inGeence down; and, oven at this day, | age, think that nisi prius, scire facias, etc., 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is gre. t, | > li h aS : F d if on tell 
And Venus thgt brings everything that’s fair!” ; are Eng ish expressions; and ll yo 


‘them that a knowledge of Latin would 

The poet is the inheritor of the imagi-| make them appear a little more respectable 
native treasures of all creeds, which rea-|in their profession, they will reply that 
son has now exploded. The dim and gi-| they are too old to think of learning Latin. 
gantic shadows of the North—the gentle 
superstitions of the Greeks—the wild and) when he commenced his studies in polite 
wondrous prodigies of Arabian enchant- | |jterature. And he became one of the 
ment—the dark rites of magic, more heart-| three great masters of the Tuscan dialect, 
stirring than all—haye their places in the | Dante and Petrarch being the other two. 
vast region of his soul, When we climb) There are many among us ten years 
above the floating mists which have so long | younger than Boccacio, who are dying of 
overspread humanity, to breathe a purer) ennui and regret that they were not edu- 


air, and gaze on the unclouded heavens,| cated to a taste for literature, but now they 
we do not lose our feeling of veneration | are too old. 


or majesti oir | . , 
for majestic errors, nor our sense of their | Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sci- 
glories. Instead of wandering in the re-| 
: ; /ences in his youth, but commenced his 
gion of cloud, we overlook it all, and be-| study of them when he was between fift 
hold its gorgeous varieties of arch, mina-| y y 


: .. | and sixty years of age. After this time 
ee oe spire, without partaking <4 he became the most learned antiquarian 
ie ate itil bie a ala ee ita | and lawyer. Our men begin to think of 
a a Ax. ate h _ 0 @TS"" | laying their senior on the shelf, when they 
men? nh Oraer 2 Show that genius is not! pave reached sixty years of age. How 
gradually declining. A glance at its pro-| different the oe saaaes ms upon ex 
ductions in the pre rj Peers ; : 
aie’ the ae eal a cron my perience from that which characterized a 
S iiaheen i iiiteeden ake of cesponding | certain period of the Grecian republic, 
: when a man was not allowed to open his 
mouth in causes or political meetings, who 
was under forty years of age. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. Colbert, the famous French minister, 

at sixty years of age, returned to his Latin 

We extract the following from the Port-| 20d law studies. How many of our college- 

land Orion, which forcibly illustrates by a| 'earnt men have ever looked into their 
reference to well authenticated facts, that | Classics since their graduation? 

“man is never too old to learn.” Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch 

Socrates, at an extreme old age, learnt| language but a few years before his death. 


Boccacio was thirty-five years of age 


je 


to play on musical instruments. This! Most of our merchants and lawyers of 


would look ridiculous for some of the rich | twenty-five, thirty, and forty years of age, 
old men in our city, especially if they | are obliged to apply to a teacher to trans- 
should take into their heads to thrum a| late a business letter written in the French 
guitar under a lady’s window, which So-| language, which might be learnt ina tenth 


crates did not do, but only learnt to play | part of the time required for the study of 


upon some instrument of his time, not a| Dutch; and all because they are too old to 

guitar, for the poapate of resisting the | learn. 

wear and tear of old age. Ludovico Monaldesco, at the great age 
Cato, at eighty years of age, thought! of one hundred and fifteen, wrote the me- 

proper to learn the Greek language. Ma-| moirs of his times. A singular exertion, 

ny of our men at thirty and forty, have| noticed by Votrarrg, who was himself one 

forgotten even the alphabet of a language, | of the most remarkable instances of the 

the knowledge of which was necessary to! progress of age in new study. 

enter college, and which was made a daily | Ogilvy, the translator of Homer and 
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Virgil, was unacquainted with Latin and | 
Greek till he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits till he reached his | 
fiftieth year.—How many among us, of | 
thirty, forty, and fifty, who read “nothing | 
but newspapers, for the want of a taste for | 


natural philosophy! But they are too old 
to learn. 


Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked | 


why he began so late, said he should there- 
fore master it the sooner. This agrees 
with our theory, that healthy old age gives 
a man the power of accomplishing a difh- 
cult study in much less time than would 
be necessary to one of half his years. 


Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, com- | 


menced the translation of the lliad; and 


his most pleasing productions were written 
in his old age. 


We could go on and cite thousands of | 


examples of men who commenced a new 


study and struck out into an entirely new | 


pursuit, either for livelihood or amuse- 
ment, at an advancedage. But every one 


familiar with the biography of distinguish- | 


ed men, will recollect individual cases 
enough to convince him, that none but the 
sick and indolent will ever say—ZJ am too 
old to learn. 


—p—- 


NEY. 


Marsuat Ney, Prince of the Moskowa 


and Duke of Elchingen, in private life was 
very different from Marshal Ney in the 
field of battle. In his intercourse with so- 
ciety, he is said to have been trifling, fee- 
ble, and narrow-minded in the extremc— 


while on the field of battle, he was one | 


of those thunderbolts that made all Eu- 
rope tremble. In the salons he was con- 
temptibly vain and frivolous—in the midst 
of carnage and death, he exhibited a he- 


roism and bravery more than mortal. It | 
was aptly remarked of him, that he was 


an eagle on the field of battle, and a goose 
everywhere else. At the time of Napo- 
leon’s return from the island of Elba, 


Marshal Ney was slumbering on the lau- | 


rels he had so heroically won in the cam- 
paigns of the most wonderful warrior of 
modern times. Instead of hastening to 
meet his old friend and companion in arms, 
he went directly to the Tuilleries, and of- 
fered his services to the King. Not re- 


Select renmnetinital —Marshal Ney.—Wealth. 


|sent after him, and he returned so eager- 
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of humor. A messenger was immediately 
ily, that he left the messenger far in “the 
\distance. The supreme command of the 
army was offered to him; he accepted it, 
‘and at a subsequent interview with the 
King, promised to bring Napoleon to the 
‘Tuilleries in an iron cage—Napole on, his 
| Emperor, his General, his benefactor! 
When it was understood in Paris that Ney 
| was to command the army opposed to Bona- 
parte, the friends of the Bourbons persua- 
ded themselves that the royal cause would 
prevail. ‘The Marshal departed to assem- 
'ble the army, but when he was in the 
midst of his troops he found himself alone: 
general officers, sub-officers, and private 
soldiers, all forsook him. They were 
ashamed of him and his iron cage, but 
they idolized Napoleon. Ney was then 
seized with remorse; his old sentiments 
took possession of him; he led his willing 


| 


;army to Bonaparte, and in so doing violat- 
‘ed his word and forfeited his honor. After 
the re-restoration of the Bourbons, Ney 
| was condemned by the peers of his coun- 
try to be shot. “Had 1 been Ney’s judge,” 
'says Baron Langon, “I should have deci- 
ded as the peers did; but had I been the 
King of France, 1 would not have stain- 
ed my reign with the blood of a hero.” 
'H{e who had performed prodigies of valor 
‘in a hundred battles, met his sad fate with 
that immovable firmness and heroic cour- 
age that had always characterized him in 
‘the hour of peril. Thus ignominiously 
|perished “the bravest of the brave;” and 
jall France mourned. His “deeds of no- 
'ble daring,” which had filled the world 
|with admiration, only were remembered 
|—his foibles and errors were at once ef- 


faced from the memory of the French na- 
| tion. 


—_— 


WEALTH, 


Ir wealth is the obedient and laborious 
slave of virtue and of public honor, then 
wealth is in its place, and has its use; but 
|if this order is changed, and honor is to 


be sacrificed to the conservation of riches, 
riches, which have neither eyes nor hands, 
nor anything truly vital in them, cannot 
long survive the being of their vivifying 
powers, their ligitimate masters, and their 
potent protectors. If we command our 
wealth, we shall be rich and free: if our 





ceiving a decided answer, he departed out | wealth commands us, we are poor indeed. 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


“Tuer all of thee that cannot die 
Through dark and dread eternity, 
Returns again to me; 
And more thy buried love endears 
Than aught except its living years.” ‘ 
Byron. 
1 know thou art gone to a clime of light 
All starry and gem-besprent— 
Beyond the reach of the sunbeam’s flight, 
In the far-off firmament. 


The spirit, they say, cannot feel regret 
In that strange shining world of bliss, 

But, free from pain, will forever forget 
The children of sorrow in this. 


Oh! think not my heart one moment could deem 
So lightly of feelings like thine; 

Though distant to them thy spirit may seem, 
I know thou art present with mine. 


Thou art here again, where oft thou hast stood 
To list to the lulling chime 

Of the wandering breeze in the waving wood, 
And the songs of the olden time. 


Thou art watching the falling leaves that wake 
The waves in the tranquil stream, 

Serene as the slumber that never can break, 
Or the joy of an endless dream. 


And I will rejoice in thy presence again, 
And haply thy whisper shall hear, 

Dispelling the gloom of sorrow and pain, 
When the twilight of death is near. 


a 
THE BEAUTY OF NATURE. 


Tue lowest order of description, per- 
haps, is that of external objects, and even 
in this how few persons succeed! Here, 
certainly, judgment and taste, qualities 
purely mental, are employed; but who that 
has attempted the description of outward 
objects, does not know from experience 
that the page often halts from the mere 
want of expression? You see all before 
you—you have not, as in the description 
of internal objects, to seek out invisible 
connections, forms, and colors, and give 
palpability toairy nothings. All you have 
to do is to express in forcible words the 
effect produced on the imagination by a 
group of objects standing before you, and 
their mutual dependence on each other. 
But though apparently easy, how often 
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not deficient in the power of expression, 
has often mentioned, as a proof of the ex- 
traordinary beauty of nature—and the 
truth is a striking one—that he stopped 
for nearly an hour one night, looking at 
the moon shining through a broad rilt in 
the clouds. The place was, of all others, 
the most favorable to stir the imagination, 
and mould its working into words. He 
stood on the summit of a huge rock called 
the Tunnel, on the beautiful road leading 
from Killarney to Kenmare; the lake be- 
low was without a wave, and the universal 
stillness uninterrupted, save by the wel- 
come melody of a distant bugle starting 
the echoes of the Eagle’s Nest. Before 
him the magnificent range of the Reeks 
was covered with a mass of dark vapor, 
whose blackness was, however, beautifully 
relieved by the delicate chasing of silver 
around its edges. Suddenly the thick dark- 
ness gave way, and the full moon burst 
out in a flood of glory, realizing Homer’s 
noble description of an Asiatic night: 

«“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light— 

When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene— 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered g.ld the glowing pole ; 


O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain-head.” 


This was a sufficiently inspiring sight, 
and he endeavored to frame, with the ob- 
jects before him, a description such as 
would convey a correct matter-of-fact no- 
tion of the scene, but was obliged to aban- 
don the attempt in despair.—Anon. 


—p—— 
LAW. 


Or law there can be no less acknowledg- 
ed, than that her seat is in the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world; 
all things in heaven and earth do her ho- 
mage; the very least as feeling her care, 
and the greatest as not exempt from her 
power; both angels and men, and crea- 
tures of what condition soever, though each 
in different sort and mauner, yet all with 
uniform consent admiring her as the mo- 
ther of their peace and joy.— Hooker. 

We are all, high and low, governors 
and governed, born alike in subjection to 
one great, immutable, pre-existent law, 
prior to all our devices, and prior to all our 
contrivances, paramount to all our ideas, 


difficult to accomplish! A friend of ours,!and all our sensations, antecedent to our 
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very existence, by which we are kait and 
connected in the internal frame of the uni- 
verse, out of which we cannot stir.—Burke. | 

Deprive law of this majesty and per- 
vading presence, and the man grows negli- 
gent of the rights of his feliow-men, and 
regardless of those little proprieties which, 
too delicate to define, constitute the beauty 
of social life, and return again into the 
bosom of him who showed them forth. 
Without the spirit of subordination there | 
is no liberty; without the presence of or- | 
der, no freedom; without this awful pre-| 
sence of law, man is every body’s slave, and 
far worse, a slave unto himself—Dana. | 

No one is so likely to become the ser- 
vile worshiper of a tyrant, as a thorough- 
going liberty and equality man. Law it- 
self being in his eyes, only an instrument 
in his hands for convenience, the carrying 
on of mere public purposes, and for the | 
advancement of public physical prosperi- 
ty, it cannot.be said to possess any sancti- 
ty with him, and not even respect, any | 
further than he perceives its immediate 
cui bono—its earthly end.—Dana. 

There never was a man, who thought 
he had no /aw but his own wil/, who did | 
not soon find, that he had no end but his 
own profit.—Burke. 

The happiness of the wor!d is the con- 
cern of him, who is the lord and pro- 
prietor of it; nor do we know what we are 
about, when we endeavor to promote the | 
good of mankind, in any ways but those 
which he has directed; that is, in all ways | 
not contrary to veracity and justice.— But- | 
ler. | 





= 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 


A Few miles west of Jackson’s Hole, the 
caravan encamped three days, to give 
their animals opportunity to recruit. 

While we continued here, I took an In- 
dian and went up to the top of a very high 
mountain, to take a view of the scenery 
around. The prospect was as extensive 
as the eye could reach, diversified with 
mountains, hills and plains. Most of the 
mountains were covered with woods, but 
the hills and plains were covered with 
grass, presenting less of bright green, 
however, than might be expected, if the 
summers on this side of the mountains were 
favored with rains as on the east. The 


appearance of an immensely large bank 


_of snow, or large luminous clouds skirting 


the horizon. ‘The Trois Tenons were in 
full view and not very far distant at the 
north. ‘They are a cluster of very high 
pointed mountains, not less than ten thou- 
sand feet, rising almost perpendicularly, 


and covered with snow; five in number, 
| but only three of them are so very high 
|as to be seen ata great distance, and there- 


fore take the above name. Here | spent 
much time in looking over the widely ex- 
tended and varied scenery, sometimes fill- 


'ed with emotions of the sublime, in be- 


holding the towering mountains—some- 
times with pleasure tracing the windings of 
the streams in the vale below; and these 
sensations frequently gave place to aston- 
ishment, in viewing the courses in which 


'the rivers flow on their way unobstructed 


by mountain barriers. After some hours 


| . ‘ - 
occupied in this excursion, | descended to 


the encampment, much gratified with what 
[ had seen of the works of God. The soil 
in this valley and upon the hills is black 
and rich, and the time will come when the 
solitude which now prevails wiil be lost in 
the lowing of herds and bleating of flocks, 
and the plough will cleave the clods of 
these hills and vales; and from many altars 


| will ascend the incense of prayer and 
| praise —Baltimore Atheneum. 


——— 


HINDU MORALITY. 


Sr WittiaM Jonzs has left us a transla 
tion of a beautiful precept of the worship- 
ers of the dread Siva, which is but a few 
degrees removed, from the precepts of our 
own diviner creed, only a “little lower 
than the angels.” It was taught, and pub- 
licly recorded, three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, in Benares, the sacred city 
which overhangs their sacred river the 
Ganges, called Casi, the spleadid; to which 
spot, a pilgrimage will absolve the trans- 
gressor of many sins, and to die within 
whose walls, is a sure passport to immortal 
felicity. It is thus: 

“It is the duty of a good man, even in 
the moment of destruction, rot only to for- 
give, but to have a desire to benefit his 
destroyer—as the sandal tree, in the in- 
stant of its overthrow, sheds perfume on 
the axe that fells it.” 

In the institutes of Menu, the great law- 


Rocky mountains at the east presented the | giver of Hindustan, and the equivalent of 
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the Cuan Confuci ‘lus, the Fallowlar sen- 1- | discretion, and may consent or aienanes to 
tence furnishes the commencement, and | marriage—may choose his guardian, if 
cause, of the well known immovability of | his discretion be proved, may make a testa- 
Hindu customs. ‘“ Custom is positive, and | ment of his own personal estate; at seven- 
paramount law, approved in the sacred | teen, may be an executor; and at twenty- 
scripture, and in the code of divine legis- | one is at his own disposal, and may alien- 
latures. Let every man, therefore, of the |ate his lands, goods and chattels. A fe- 
three classes, who has a due reverence for | male at seven years may be betrothed, or 
the Supreme Spirit which dwells in him, | given in marriage; at nine is entitled to 
diligently and constantly observe immemo- | dower; at twelve is at years of maturity, 
rial custom.” Baltimore Atheneum. and may consent or disagree to marriage, 
‘and if proved to have sufficient discretion, 
|may bequeath her personal estate; at four- 
THE CROCODILE. ‘teen is at years of legal discretion, and 
| may choose a guardian; at seventeen may 
Tue crocodile is an entirely different | be executrix; and at twenty-one may dis- 
animal from the alligator, the latter being | pose of herself and her lands. So that 
en and dangerous, while the former | | full age, in male or female, i is twenty-one 
s “the most harmless of animals, as per- | aes who, till that time, is styled an in- 
fectly so as the pigeon or the dove.” Mr. ‘fant in law. Scotland agrees with Eng- 
Buckingham says he has seen women and land in this point—A Barristers Intro- 
children in the water up to their necks, | duction to the Laws of England. 
while crocodiles were swimming about 
nearthem. “The impression is universal 
that they are perfectly harmless. How, THE DANGERS OF GENERALIZING. 
they might behave, if attacked and wound-| , 
ed, I will not say. Perhaps it might then Tue traveler must not generalize on the 
be very formidable ; but when undisturbed, | Spot, however sure may be his apprehen- 
it is peaceable and avoids man. It seems, | 510"; however firm his grasp of one or 
in fact, a cold-blooded creature, like the |more facts. A raw English traveler in 
tunle, and feeds on worms and roots.” |China was entertained by a host who was 
Mr. Buckingham states that Juvenal relates intoxicated, and a hostess who was red- 
that the inhabitants of Tentara and those | haired: he immediately made a note of the 
of Crocodilopolis, both cities of the Nile, | fact that all men in China were drunkards, 
quarreled about the question, whether the and all the women red-haired. A raw 
crocodile should be worshiped as a god, or | Chinese traveler in England was landed 
not; and that, on a certain day, one of the | by @ 'hames waterman who had a wood- 
parties appeared riding on the backs of | ©? leg. ‘The stranger saw that the wood- 
crocodiles which they had trained to war, | ©" leg was used to stand in the water with, 
and challenged their enemies to the com- | while the other was high and dry. The 
uaa) Winkler the -etatement: be true or | apparent economy of the fact struck the 
not, he considers it not incompatible with | Chinese, he saw in it strong evidence of 
the quiet and tractable nature of the cro- |design, and wrote home that, in England 
codile. The anatomical structure of the |°%¢-legged men are kept for watermen to 
heads of the alligator and of the crocodile ithe saving of all injury to health, shoe, 
indicate very different animals; that of ane stocking, from standing in the river. 
the former showing vast strength of jaw, | These anecdotes exhibit but a slight ex- 
fitting it for a beast 6f prey; while that of | aggeration of the generalizing tendencies 
bine coanaiitte is wholly weak and ineffi- |of many modern travelers. They are not 
tae so much worse than some recent tourists’ 
tales as they are better than the narra- 
tives of “men whose heads do grow be- 


THE SEXES IN ENGLAND. \neath their shoulders.” 


——— 


en, eel 


hp 


Tue ages of male and female in Eng- ert 


land are different for different purposes: | In speaking of the rights of men, Burke 
A male at twelve years old may take the | said, “ Men have no right to what is not 
oath of allegiance; at fourteen years is at reasonable and for their benefit.” 





Literary Notices.—Drake’s Tales. 























































LITERARY NOTICES. 


DRAKE’S TALES. 


TLales and Sketches from the Queen City. By 
BenyaMin Drake, author of the “ Life 
and Adventures of Black-Hawk.” 1 vol. 
12mo. Cincinnati: E. Morgan & Co. 
1839. 


“Now, by St. Patrick! Misther Hespe- 
rian-man, jist tell us the odds atween a 
drake and a bird! Last month you gave 
us a preachment about bird’s tales, and this 
month you offer us another about drake’s 
tales—and I want to know the odds atween 
the two+for I’m afther thinking you want 
to come yankee over us, like our ministher 
down here, who preaches us a sarmont 
about fire and brimstone one Sunday, and 
another about brimstone and fire the next.” 
“Nay, now, friend Paddy! a little mercy 
upon us. We only pretend to have a 
stand on the frontiers of Science, and in 
the backwoods of Literature; and there- 
fore, however important your inquiry 
may be considered, we cannot undertake 
to explicate so abstruse a matter. The 
difference between Hogg’s Tales and Bird’s 
Tales, we fully set forth on the former 
occasion; but that between Bird’s Tales 
and Drake’s Tales, is clearly beyond our 
powers of elucidation. Could we call to 
our assistance ‘Teague O’Regan, of “ Mod- 
ern Chivalry” memory, perhaps we might 
be enabled to enlighten you. But there is 
no hope from this source; for Teague, 
bless his side-shaking humor! is forgot 
ten—-and the days of “ Modern Chivalry,” 
we fear, as Burke long since proclaimed 
of the ancient, are gone. We can, how- 
ever, recommend you to call at the book- 
stores next month; and there, we doubt 
not, you will be able to obtain that which 
may throw some light upon this matter.” 


But a truce to trifling, which sits awk- 
wardly upon our sober shoulders. A friend 
has sent us several of the sheets of Mr. 
Drake’s forthcoming volume of “Tales 


and Sketches,” which he informs us will 


be published now in a few weeks. 
this fact, for we feel a near and lively in- 
and anxiously look forward to the time 
garb by western publishers. 


a great disadvantage with those of the 
East, through the want of enterprise in 
our booksellers here. 


of our publishers, it is true, have hereto- 


owing to their want of facilities to conduct 


tions of works so printed, with the excep- 


cumbered the shelves for months, and then 


and burnt up, whether from spontaneous 
combustion, or some other cause, we can- 









We 
make use of the first opportunity to state 


terest in the products of western genius, 


when they shall all be clothed in book- 


The litera- 
ry men of the West have always stood at 


But we think we 
behold the dawn of a better day for them, 
and we hail it with much joy. One or two 


fore occasionally accepted manuscripts, and 
published them at their own risk; but 


their business energetically, whole edi- 


tion of the few score of copies sold in two or 
three of the cities on the Ohio river, where 
they could be sent without any trouble, have 


been transferred to the loft, where they 
have been suffered to remain unmolested, 
some till they were lost in the dust of time, 
others till they took fire, whether at such 
neglect or otherwise we are not informed, 


not say. 

We perceive with great pleasure, indi- 
cations of the near approach of better days 
for our literary men. During the past 
two or three years, several editions of 
western historical works, three or four vo- 
lumes of western poems, and two or three 
collections of western biography, not to 
speak of thousands of western school-books, 
have been published among us, and sold 
readily ; and we understand that a third edi- 
tion of Mr. Drake’s recently-published 
“Life and Adventures of Black-Hawk,” is 
about to.be issued. These things are 
truly encouraging; and we trust that our 
writers and publishers may work together 
harmoniously, and at once take and direct 
the tide which is now setting in their favor. 
33 
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Mr. Drake’s forthcoming volume will 
contain thirteen articles, entitled as fol- 
lows:—The Queen City; The Novice of 
Cahokia; Putting a Black-Leg on Shore; 
The Baptism; The Yankee Colporteen; 
The Grave of Rosalie; The Burial by 
Moonlight; A Kentucky Election; A Visit 
to the Blue Licks; Trying on a Shoe; 
The Battle of Brindle and the Buckeyes; 
The Buried Canoe; and The Flag-Bearer. 
One of these— The Novice of Cahokia”— 
may be found in the original department 
of the present number of the Hesperian, 
copied from the sheets before us. We do 
not regard this as among the best speci- 
mens of Mr. Drake’s story-telling powers. 
Our recollections of “The Grave of Ro- 
salie,” “ The Baptism,” “ A Kentucky Elec- 
tion,” and one or two others of the collec- 
tion which were published in the.periodi- 
cals some ten or twelve years ago, lead us 
to expect a much richer treat in them; 
and when the volume makes its appear- 
ance on the table of our Sanctum, if we are 
not disappointed in our anticipations, we 
shall help our readers to a proper share 
of this. In the mean time, in addition to 
the “ Novice,” we give them -the latter 
half of one of the Sketches, which exhibits 
the manner in which, “once upon a time,” 
a specimen of “a numerous and peculiar 
race of modern gentlemen, found in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi,” was shown down 
stairs for slipping a card at the gaming 
table, and thus winning a “ pool” of some 
three hundred dollars. 


“Tt is, poche, penersily known to the reader, 
that the captain of a steam-boat on the western 
waters, is, of necessity, almost as despotic as the 
Grand Turk. The safety of his boat, and the 
comfort of his passengers, in performing a long 
and perilous trip, require, indeed, that such should 
be the case. Between port and port, he is some- 
times called to act in the triple capacity of 
legislator, judge, and executioner. It is rumored, 
perhaps without any foundation, that in cases of 
great emergency, more than one of these com- 
manders, have seriously threatened to resort to 
the salutary influence of the ‘second section.’ 
Be this as it may, travelers on our western boats 
will consult their comfort and safety, by deporting 
themselves according to the gentlemanly princi- 

le. We throw out this hint for the public gener- 
ally; and, in the fulness of our benevolence, com- 
mend it to the especial notice of tourists from the 
‘ fast-anchored isle.’ 

“Captain Snake made no reply to the impreca- 
tions of the Major, having far too much respect 
for his official station, to permit himself to be 
drawn into a personal conflict with one of his pas- 
sengers. Stepping to the cabin door, his clear 
shrill voice was heard above the din of the Major’s 
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volcanic burst of passion, and the loud whiz of the 
Sea Serpent. Instantly the tinkle of the vilot’s 
bell responded to the order of his commander, and 
the boat lay-to, near the lee shore. Again the 
Captain’s voice was heard, 

“¢Jack! man the yawl; Major Montgomery 
wishes to go on shore.’ 

“¢ Ave, aye, sir.’ 

‘The Major looked round in utterastonishment. 
The Captain again called out, 

“¢Steward! put Major Montgomery’s trunk in 
the yawl; he wishes to go on shore.’ 

“¢ Aye, aye, sir!’ 

“The Major turned towards the Captain with a 
face indicating a mingled feeling of anger and dis- 
may. He had seen too much of life in the West, 
not to understand the fate that awaited him. Be- 
fore he could make uphis mind as to the best mode 
of warding off the impending catastrophe, Jack 
bawled ont, ‘the yawl is ready, sir;’ and the stew- 
ard cried, ‘the trunk is on board, sir.’ 

“Captain Snake bowed formally, and with a 
courteous, but singularly emphatic manner, said: 

“* *Major Montgomery, the yaw! waits.’ 

“The Major, however, retained his position 
near the card-table, and began to remonstrate 
against such very exceptionable treatment of a 
Virginia gentleman, whose character had never 
been questioned. He concluded by a broad inti- 
mation, that en their arrival at Cincinnati, he 
should hold the captain personally responsible 
under the laws of honor. In reply, the Captain 
of the Sea Serpent, bowed again most profoundly, 
and turning toward the door of the eabin, said, 
calmly, 

“*Stewatd, call the fireman to assist Major 
Montgomery into the yawl; he wishes to go on 
shore.’ 

‘The redoubtable Major, in the vain hope that 
the passengers would sustain him in the contest, 
now threw himself on his reserved rights, ran up 
the flag of nullification, and ferociously brandished 
his Bowie knife: at this moment the fireman made 
his appearance. He was full a grown Kentuckian, 
born on the cedar knobs of the Blue Licks, and 
raised on sulphur water, pone, and ’possom fat. 
Like many of his countrymen, he was an aspiring 
fellow, for he stood six-feet-four in his moccasins, 
and exhibited corresponding developments of bone 
and muscle. Hatless and coatless, with naked 
arms, and a face blackened with smoke and ash- 
es, he might have ‘passed for one of old Vulean’s 
journeymen, who had been forging thunderbolts 
for Jupiter, in some regio-infernalis. He stalked 
carelessly up to the bellicose Major, and before 
the latter was aware of it, siezed the hand that 
held the upraised knife,and wrenched it from him. 
The next instant the Major found himself fairly 
within the brawny arms of his antagonist. He 
struggled stoutly to extricate his elegant person 
from such an unwelcome embrace, but in vain. 
The fireman, displeased with the restless disposie 
tion of his captive, gave him one of those warm 
fraternal hugs, which an old bear is wont to be- 
stow upon an unmannerly dog, that may venture 
to annoy his retreat from a farmer’s hae pen. 
This loving squeeze so completely mollified the 
rebellious feelings of the Major, that he suffered 
himself to be passively led into the yawl. The 
Captain’s shrill voice was again heard : 

“¢Pull away, my boys, Major Montgomery 
wishes to go on shore.’ 
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“ The oars dipped into the water, and the yawl 


glided quickly to the beach. The afternoon was | 


cloudy and dark ; a drizzling rain was falling; the 
cotton-wood trees wore a funereal aspect; no ves- 


tige of a human habitation could be seen on eith- | 


er shore, and the turbid waters of the Mississippi, 


were hastening onwards, as if to escape from such | 


a gloomy place. 


‘‘Many of the passengers supposed, that after | 


the Major had been disgraced by being set on 


shore, he would be suffered to return; but those | 


who entertained this opinion knew very little of 
the character of Captain Snake. ‘That Major 
Montgomery should be a black-leg, was, in his 
estimation, no very henious affair; for he held that 
in this republican country, and this democratic 
age, every man has a natural and inalienable 
right to choose his own occupation; but after 
having been permitted to play ‘loo? with the Cap- 
tain of the fast runing Sea Serpent, that the Ma- 
jor should slip a card, and then, lubberly rascal, be 
caught at it,—this was too bad--absolutely un- 
pardonable. There was something so vulgar, so 
very unprofessional in such conduct, that it was 
not to be tolerated. 

“The yawl touched the shore, and was hastily 
disburthened of the trunk. The Major, howev- 
er, after rising on his feet, looked wistfully back 


upon the Sea Serpent, and manifested no disposi- | 
to take refuge in a cane-brake: whereupon, the | 


Captain, becoming. impatient, cried out, 

‘¢*s Fireman, lend a hand to assist Major Mont- 
gomery on shore.’ 

“The huge Kentuckian now began to approach 
the Major, who, having no particular relish for 
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THOMAS’S ADDRESS. 
|An Address delivered before the Erodel- 


phian Society of Miami University, at its 
thirteenth Annual Celebration, August, 
1838.. By F.W. Tuomas. 22 pages 8vo. 


Oxford: W.W. Bishop. 1838. 


t 


Ts address contains some “ considera- 
itions on the development of mind and 
character;” and in treating of this sub- 
ject, the author enforces and illustrates 
/his views by numerous references to bio- 
graphical history. The principal truths 
| which he essays to teach, are, that emula- 
|tion is a thing absolutely necessary in 
|schools and colleges, and that those indi- 
_viduals who have not a keen insight into 
| human character, are not fit to be instruc- 
|tors of youth. The following extracts 
| touch both of these points, and are charac- 
| teristic samples of Mr. Thomas’s general 
| manner of writing and speaking. 

} 


‘Providence, asif for the purpose of making 
each man’s cup contain an equal portion of those 
ingredients which constitute happiness, gives to 
him, whose natural gifts are superior to another, 
ills of which that other never dreamed. She 
| gives him the unquiet of ambition and sensitive- 


| 














































another fraternal hug, sprung to the beach, and | ness, which those who have taken up their abode 
sunk to hiskneesin mud. Thinking forbearance | in the valley never feel. They reflect that con- 
no longer a virtue, he poured out on the Captain | tent, the wise man’s personification of all earthly 
a torrent of abuse; and, with wrathful oaths, | good, sits smiling at their door: and what without 
threatened to publish him and his ugly, snail-| it is sway, and empire, and glory? And yet, 
creeping steamer, from Olean Point, to the alliga- | there are few who do not feel the thirst of emula- 
tor swamps of the Balize. ‘The Captain made no | tion—the panting to reach the goal, when they 
reply, but the fireman, roused by hearing such | reflect upen those who have reached it. They 
opprobious terms applied to his beloved Sea Ser- forget how many have fallen in the race—how 
pent, called out in a voice that was echoed from | many have been pushed aside by the strorg and 
shore to shore, 










“¢T say, Mr. Jack-of-Knaves, it looks rather 
wolfy in these parts.’ 

*¢¢Shut your black mouth, you scoundrel,’ re- 
torted the Major, boiling over with rage. 

“¢T say, stranger,’ continued the fireman, with 
provoking good humor, ‘would you swap them 
buffalo robes on your cheeks for a pair of ’coon- 
skins?’ 


| the determined, who, in their turn, have shrunk 
| from those of higher powers. How much circum- 
| stances have done, circumstances which seemed 
| but a feather, wind-wafted any and every where! 
| How often the best laid schemes, the profoundest 
| plots, the most cunning contrivances, have passed 
| away like the bubble on the stream, or turned to 

the ruin of those who were exulting in their han- 


| dy-work! How often the best talents, adorned 













“The Major stooped down for a stone to hurl | with every virtue, have fallen before inferior tal- 
at his annoying foe, but alas! he stood in a bed | ents, disgraced with every vice. Yet, neverthe- 
of mortar, and had no resource but that ef firing | less, the development of the talents and character 
another volley of curses. | of those who have struggled through difficulties 
“¢Halloo! my hearty,’ rejoined the fireman, | and danger to eminence and power, is interestin 
‘when you want to be rowed up salt river again, | and instructive, no matter whether the individu 
just tip me the wink; and remember, Mr. King- used good or bad means to attain hisends. And 
of-Clubs, don’t holler till you get out of the woods, | if interest attaches tohim who struggles ardently 
or you'll frighten all the varmints.’ 'ina bad cause, how much more does he excite 
“The pilot’s bell tinkled, the wheels resumed | who struggles nobly ina good one? Our Wash- 
their gyrations, and again the majestic Sea Ser- | ington, no doubt, in contemplating the actions of 
pent Cesar and Cromwell, felt that if they dared so 
much for mere selfishness, he could dare more for 
| patriotism; thatif they pledged life and fortune 
for their success, that he would pledge ‘life, for- 
“And thus terminated one of those little epi- | tune and sacred honor’ for the success: of his 
sodes in the drama of life, not uncommon on the | country. Besides, to show to aspiring ambition 
western waters.” the reck on which so many split, victims to unhal- 


¢ Walked the waters like a thing of life.’ 
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lowed passions, is as salutary as the Spartan’s 
practice, when he exhibited his intoxicated slave 
to his sons, that they might shun the beastly vice 





“One of Byron’s teachers pointed to him one 


day, saying ‘That lame brat will never be fit for 
any thing but to create broils.? Poor Byron, it is 


to which the menial wasa victim. And again, | true, had great talents for creating broils; but 


to show on the other hand, the undaunted perse- | 
verance with’ which so many great men have | 
struggied in a good cause, is to lead by the hand | 
the unsteady and the wavering until their foot- | 
hold is sure. A great author used to observe that, | 
whenever he sat down to write, he always placed | 
the Iliad on the table open before him. ‘For, | 
said he, ‘I like tolight my taperatthe sun.? And | 
certainly, the actions of an illustrious individual 
may be said to be a great moral luminary, from | 
which all who. choose may borrow light. That | 
which elevates us above the brute, which does us 
service, is moral energy; which, like the fabled 

ift of the alchemist, extracts gold—golden rules, 
Rasouendoees every thing around us. It deter- 
mines us in the pursuit of that which we seek 
with the spirit which may become a man.” * * * 

* Ambition has been called the last infirmity of | 
noble minds; yet how often is it the first impulse | 
to their nobility? A generous emulation acts on 
the mind like the fairy in the legend of romance, 
who guided her votary, amid innumerable difficul- | 
ties and dangers, till she led him to happiness. 
To awaken the pupil’s ambition, should be the 
first object of the tutor, for until that be awa- 
kened, he will teachin vain. Thisis the reason 
why so many eminent men have passed through | 
school with so few honors, and won so many from | 
the world. They have been ‘the glory of the 
college and its shame,’ and not until their energies 
were aroused and their ambition called forth by 
the stirring strife of the world, did they exhibit | 
those faculties which have made memorable an 
age oracountry. Had not these men genius at | 
school? Certainly! It was only dormant, like 
the strength of the sleeping lion. And many | 
boys have been thought dunces at school because | 
their teachers had not penetration and sagacity | 
enough to discover the latent spark of intellect 
within them. 


“Swift’s college-mates and teachers thought 





him a dunce at the very time that he was writing | 


his. Tale of a Tub—the rough draught of which 
he then showed to his friend and room-mate. 
The tale was not published until many years after- 
wards. He got his degrees at college by the ‘spe- 
cial favor’ of the faculty, as it stands recorded in 
the archives. It appears he would not read the 
old works on logic, but preferred laughing over 
Rabalias and Cervantes. His teachers did not 
understand hischaracter. They should have stu- 
died it, and then they could easily have controlled 
him, and have prevented the lamentation on his 
part, in after days, that he had thrown away eight 
years of his life. Let those students of talent 
who may have acted as Swift did, remember what 
Dr. Johnson said of him, namely: that though he 
had thrown away eight years of his life in idle- 
ness, he was determined not to throw away the 
rest in despair. Doubtless some young man who 
ran away with all the honors of the college, as 
easily as all the honors of the world ran away 
from him, used to quote Swift as a proverb of 
stupidity,—and it was this after-resolution of 
Swift’s that gave him the world’s honors, and per- 
haps a contentment with the college honors, and 
a want of continued industry, that caused his com- 
petitor to lose them, 


Doctor Drury, another of his teachers, discovered 


that he had talents of a far higher kind, and suc- 


cessfully sought to awaken hisemulation. It is 
pleasing to know, that though eye was always 
satirising his other teachers, and setting their au- 
thority at defiance, for Dr. Drury he entertained 
the highest respect, and has so expressed himself 
in language that will not die. 

“When Scylla was about proscribing Cesar, 
some one asked him, what he had to fear from 
that loose girdled boy? ‘In that loose girdled 
boy,’ said he,* I see many Mariuses.’ Cromwell’s 
associates thought him a foolish fanatic, and it 
was his relation, Hampden, who discovered his 
capacity, predicting that he would be the greatest 
man in the kingdom, should a revolution occur. 

“You all know the history of Patrick Henry. 
He gave so little promise of mind, that when he 
went to be examined, touching his qualifications 
to practice, one of the gentlemen who was ap- 
pointed to examine him, absolutely refused the 
duty—he was so struck with the unpromising ap- 
pearance of the applicant, Yet but a short time 
afterwards, Henry made his great speech in the 
Parson’scause. His talents were so little known, 


/even to his father, that the old gentleman, who 


was one of the judges, burst into tears on the 
bench; while the people raised their champion on 


| their shoulders, and bore him in triumph through 
| the streets. How much sooner would have been 


the development of Henry’s mind if his emula- 
tion had been earlier aroused, and a fit opportunity 


had been given him for display.. And when he 


was driving the plough, or officiating as the bar- 
keeper of a common tavern, or roaming wild 
through the woods in pursuit of deer; if he had 
met with some kind friend who would have taken 
him by the hand, assisted him in his studies, exci- 
ted his ambition, talked to him of the immorta! 
names of history, and cheered him on to emula- 
tion, we should now look up to him, not only as 
our Demosthenes, but his own glowing pages 
would have been the best monument oi his re- 
nown. 

“Dr. Barrow’s father said, that if it pleased the 
Lord to take any of his children, he hoped it 
would be Isaac. as he was fit for nothing but to 
fight and set two dogs fighting. Nevertheless, 
when this Isaac grew to manhood, and his emula- 

| tion was awakened, he was thought in mathemat- 
ics to be inferior only to Newton, and was the 
greatest divine of hisage” * * * 

“Doctor Parr, the celebrated teacher, who used 
| to boast that he had flogged all the bishops in the 
| kingdom, and who, whenever it was said that 
| such and such a person had talents, would ex- 

claim: ‘Yes sir, yes sir, there’s no doubt of it— 
I have flogged him often, and I never threw a flog- 
ging away;’ thisreverend gentleman was remark- 
able for discovering the hidden talents of his pu- 
oye He was the first who discovered Sheridan’s. 

e says: ‘I saw it in his eye and in the vivacity 
of his manner, though as a boy, Sheridan was 
quite careless of literery fame.’ Afterwards, 
when Richard felt ambitious of such honors, he 
was thrown, as Dr. Parr says, ‘upon the town,’ 
without resources, and left to his own wild im- 
pulses. This, no doubt, was the cause of many of 
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Sheridan’s errors and “ailichhaome: which i guage, a purity of sentiment. In ede 
ered the whole of his splendid but wayward ca-| | : 


: | Hentz’s verses, with the exception of parts 
reer. A teacher, wanting the observation of Dr.) ~~. “De I 9 A ee “TD ; 
Parr, might have concluded that because Sheridan | Of e os ra and her frst reatrical 
would not study, and no inducements could make | Address,” we have never been able to dis- 


him apply himself, he wanted capacity. This! cover much poetry; and in the pamphlet 
was the case with Doctor Wythe, his first teacher, 


} 3 > » ro 

who did not distinguish between the want of ca- of eight bora eee 1 — —e detect 
pacity and the want of industry. It appears from nothing which the highest gallantry could 
the exploits of the apple loft, and the partiality| honestly elevate above the dead level of 
which Sheridan’s school-mates entertained for ordinary pentameter rhymes. 

him, that he was more ambitious of being the Mrs. Hentz has evinced capacities for 
first at play than the first at study. Sheridan had se eet tke h had ; 
not then verified the proverb of ‘good at work, MUCN greater things than s * has yet 
good at play;’ but it often happens that he who done, fine as is her “De Lara” in some 


wins the game among boys, afterwards wins the | respects; and we trust we shall have to 
game among men, when there is a far deeper greet her, ere long, as the author of.a 
stake, and when, too, there is not half so much — sal ‘ll — s unthln, Sem: Deatie 
mirth among the losers, and, alas, not half so WOrg,.. WRICR.W! ake rank with the . 
much happy-heartedness with the winner. productions of our-first female writers. 

‘““A great man is almost always a great boy. 
That is, in proportion as the man is superior to the 
men annie, the boy was superior to the boys 
around him, in every thing in which he sought to SAM SLICK. 
be superior. I do think that an observer of char- 
acter will discover this, if he at all applies him- 
self to trace the history of the mind.” 


i ~ 


The Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and Do- 

| ings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. ~Se- 

eehtiiienien eond Series. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Lea & Blanchard. Columbus: 
MRS. HEN? 2S PORN. | Isaac N. Whiting. 1838. 

A Poem, read before the Whig Society of} ‘Types was a deal of humor, and some 
Hanover College, at its fifth anniversary, most excellent philosophy, in the first se- 
September, 1638, » bya Member. Prepared ' ties of the sayings and doings of Mr. Sam- 
for the occasion by Carouine Lez HENTZ. | 4) Slick, of Slickville; and in skirring 
Madison, la: Banner Print. 1838. the chapters of the series before us, we 

Some six or'seven years ago, Mrs. Hentz | have found enough to lead us to the belief 

achieved a considerable literary reputa-| that the continuation is in every sense 

tion, by the production of “De Lara, or the | worthy of the happy commencement. The 

Moorish Bride;” a play which contained Clockmaker is certainly a most entertain- 

occasional passages of deep tragic interest, | "J Companion, and if his time-pieces run 

and was characterized throughout by much| ®8 well as his tongue does, no one need 
poetic beauty. A year or two afterwards, | fear being cheated by him. 

she wrote and published “ Lovell’s Folly; | 

a novel whose singular beauty threw the ed- 

editor of the old Western Monthly into ec- ATWATER’S OHIO. 

statics,and whose overpowering pathoskept | 

the editor of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette A History of the State of Ohio, Natural and 

continually wiping the tear-dew from his na ‘ a Arwatsn, A. M., author 

spectacles, but whose superior merits the of tay nliquities;” ete. etc. a 

public generally failed to perceive. 8vo incinnati: Gletzen & Shepard. 
The partial failure of “De Lara” upon | 1838. 

the stage, and the ill success of “ Lovell’s| We place the name of Mr. Atwater’s 
Folly” among critics and readers, induced | new work here, simply for the purpose of 
Mrs. Hentz. to abandon, almost entirely, | acknowledging the reception of a hand- 
the field of literature. She-has since| some copy of it, and returning the venera- 
written for publication only in miscellane-| ble author our sincere thanks therefor.— 
ous papers and magazines of the lighter| We have not yet read Mr. A.'s History; 
character; but some of the sketches which | but we observe that the copy before us is 
she has given to the public in this manner, | of the “second edition,” which fact would 
are extremely beautiful, and commend | seem to sustain those of our brethren of 
themselves to the good in heart, by natu-| the press who spoke well of the work on 
zalness of incident, chasteness of lan-| the appearance ofthe first. 




















































































































OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Tue proceedings of the Ohio Education Con- 
vention, which sat in Columbus during the last 
week of December, must, we think, have con- 
vineed every one who witnessed them, of two 
things, viz., the necessity of continuing the office 
of Superintendent of Common Schools throughout 
the State, and the strong probability that, if that 
office be continued, and as well filled hereafter as 
it has been heretofore, our common schools will 
soon arrive ata state of excellence equal to the 
anticipations of their best friends, and our school 
system soon become the most perfect in its char- 
acter, and the most beneficial in its tendencies, of 
any in the United States. In some of its opera- 
tions, we regret to state, the school law enacted 


at the last session of the Legislature has come in | 


conflict with the interests or prejudices of a por- 
tion of the people; but nearly every one of its 
features which has been in the least objected to, 
can, we are informed from an intelligent source, 
be altered so as to meet the approbation of such as 
have considered themselves aggrieved, without 
rendering the law, to any considerable extent, 
immediately obnoxious to the censure of those,— 
and they constitute the great majority of the 
people,—-who are satisfied with it in its present 
shape. 

Such alterations, we understand, will be recom- 
mended to the Legislature by the Superintendent, 
in his report for the present year; and we doubt 


not that that body will readily make them. Cer- | 


tain concessions are asked, by the disaffected por- 
tion of the people to whom we have referred, 
which, upon principle, we are opposed to grant- 
ing; but as the utmost harmony is essential to 
the successful operation of our school system, 
and as it is the opinion of those who have had the 
very best opportunities of judging, that this may 
be secured by conceding what is asked, we are 
willing, for a time, to yield to what we consider 
it presumption to demand, as it has been demand- 
ed, and what,—except under the circumstances, 
and with plain and distinct expressions of proba- 
ble future revocation,-we believe it would be 
weakness to grant. There is one respect, cer- 
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tainly, in which the concessions asked will, as 
soon as made, yield an immediate and not incon- 
siderable benefit: that is, by silencing the cla- 
mors which have been raised, in one or two quar- 
ters, against the office of Superintendent. 

We are one of the people, who have sons and 
daughters to educate; and without arrogating to 
ourselves, or attaching to our opinions, any im- 
portance beyond that which belongs to the person 
and opinions of every one of the people who is the 
head of a family, we may be permitted to speak a 
word or two in behalf of this office, especially as 
| we observe that one of the standing committees 
‘of the Legislature has been instructed to inquire 
into the propriety of abolishing it. We have had 
our eye upon the Superintendent since the time 
of his first appointment, and have otherwise taken 





pains to make ourselves acquainted with the ex- 
|tent and character of his labors; and we state it 
|as our sincere belief, that there is no portion of 
| the school law of more importance than that un- 
‘der which he acts, and that the repeal of this 
_would be equivalent to the instantaneous aban- 
| donment of the whole system. Indeed, almost 
any other portion of the law had better be repeal- 
ed than this; for, at the present period in the ad- 
'vancement of the system, we are well convinced 
| that without the continual watchfulness and vig- 
| orous exertions of the Superintendent, the moneys 
raised for the purposes of common school educa- 
| tion, would be wasted hereafter, as they lIrave 
| been heretofore. The machinery of the system 
itself, is not yet perfected: how expect, then, 
| that its operations can be harmonious, regular or 
| beneficial, without the superintendence of one not 
jonly competent to direct it as it is, but able to 
pereeive and remedy its defects? So far from 
thinking that the Superintendentship can be dis- 
pensed with, either now or at any time within a 
period of five years, we believe it will be found, 
that this is the great motive-power, the very soul 
of the system, deprived of which now, the whole 
law would be little more than a dead letter, and 
the money of the people would be wasted. 
With these convictions, we trust that, whatever 
other alterations may be made in the Common 
School law, the office of Superintendent may not 
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be abolished, Take from the tree its root, from 
the watch its main-spring, from the man its head, 
—what is the worth, the capability to do good 
and be useful, of all that you leave? 





OHIO EDUCATION CONVENTION. 


Tue Education Convention which assembled in 
Columbus on the 26th ultimo, was the most nu- 
merously attended of all that have yet met in this 
city; and its proceedings were of a more interest- 


ing and able character, than had been those of any | 


former Convention, There were. delegates pre- 
sent from most of the older and more densely po- 
pulated counties, and some from the extreme 
south-western and north-eastern corners of the 
State. The business transacted was unusually 
large in amount, and the interest manifested in it 
by the full audiences which attended its daily and 
nightly sittings, was very great, and most encour- 
aging to those whose zeal in the good work of 
educating the whole people, had induced them to 
leave their homes and families in the middle of 


winter, and come here at their own expense. | 


There is something truly noble in the efforts which 
a few individuals, private citizens of Ohio, are 
now making in the great cause of popular instruc- 
tion; and hereafter, when their names shall be 
spoken with veneration by enlightened thousands, 
while those of many now expending all their ener- 
gies in political warfare, “giving up'to party what 
was meant for mankind,” sleep forgotten in the 
dust, they will find their reward. 

Among the literary exercises of the convention, 


were an essay from Dr. Gone **On the Reciprocal | 
Influence of Education and Religion ;” an address | 


from President MoGurrry “On the Influence of 
Common School Instruction; reports from Dr. 
Srowe and Mr. M. G. Wituiams “ On the subject 
of Normal Schools; and an address from Wm. 
M. Jounson, Esq., “*On Common Schools.” Of 
these, we were fortunate enough to hear only the 
two addresses, which were delivered to large au- 
diences. But they were of themselves sufficient, 
had nothing else been done, to show the import- 
ance of the work in which the members of the 
Convention are engaged, and also to convince the 
people of the necessity, as well as the practicability, 


an efficient system of free common schools, can- 
not fail to be productive of much good. Both 
gentlemen spoke without notes; but it is probable 
that we shall hereafter be able to present our 
readers with abstracts of their able and useful re- 
/ marks. 

Among the resolutions discussed and passed 
| during the sittings of the Convention, were the 
following : 

“That in the opinion of this Convention, it is 
expedient that the Legislature should provide for 
the appointment of a Board of Public Instruction.” 

*¢ That as the deliberate opinion of this Conven- 
tion, a system of common schools throughout this 
| State, cannot be established on a permanent basis 
and carried into successful operation, without the 
continued services of an able, faithful, active, and 
persevering superintendent.” 

“ That the law of last year, which provides for 
the publication of ** The Common School Direct- 
or,” under the direction of the State Superintend- 
ent, meets with the fullest approbation of this 
Convention, and that they would respectfully re- 
| commend the Legislature to continue its publica- 
| tion.” 

“That in the opinion of this Convention, it is 
important to the full success of the common school 
| system in this State, and highly useful to all the 
| interests of education, that a Teacher’s Seminary 
| should be established at the seat of Government.” 
|. “That a well regulated and efficient system of 

free common schools is the sheet anchor of Re- 
publican Liberty, and that without it, we can have 
no just ground of hope for the permanency of our 
Institutions.” 








THE NEWS-LETTER. 


Tue Literary News-Letter is the title of a 
new weekly paper, in the quarto form, several 
numbers of which have reached us from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. It is under the editorial con- 


'duct of Mr. Epmunp Fiaee, who holds an intelli- 


gent pen, and uses it with much skill and indus- 
try. The numbers of the News-Letter which we 








have received, are well supplied with productions 


| from this source; and these, as well as the gene- 


ral contents of the paper, original and selected, 
afford abundant evidence of Mr. Fiaae’s ability 
to render it entertaining and useful to the western 


of educating their children well and thoroughly. | people, and honorable to himself. Mr. F. was 


The strong common sense views and felicitous 
illustrations of Mr. McGurrey, will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard them; and the plain 
truths that. Mr. Jonnson pushed home to the bo- 
soms of the fathers and mothers and guardians 
present, in the course of his argument in favor of 


formerly an able correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Mirror, and has more recently written a couple of 
volumes of ** Rambles in the West,” which have 
just been published by the Hanrers, of New-York, 
and are receiving the enconiums of the eastern 
press, We presume that the article in our pre- 
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sent number, wtih we dette from the Netws- 
Lettter, ““On the Western Mounds,” is an ex- 
tract from one of these; and to this we recoim- 
mend our readers, for an evidence of Mr. Fiaae’s 


ability to administer to their intellectual gratifica- | 


tion. 


The News-Letter is alarge mammoth sheet— 
contains a great quantity of reading matter, ‘ar- | 


ranged in eight pages to the number—and is pub- 


lished at the subscription-price of four dollars per 
year. 





PRESIDENT YOUNG’S ADDRESS. 


Amone the addresses delivered at the last an- 
nual commencement of Miami University, was 
one by Jonn C. Younc, President of Centre 
College, Kentucky, a perusal of which has inter- 
ested us very much, ‘* Rectitude in national poli- 
cy essential to national prosperity,” is the impor- 
tant theme of this address; and so ably do we con- 
sider it treated by President Young, that instead 
of the brief notice which is ordinarily conferred 


| 
upon commencement addresses, we have deter- | 


mined to make an abstract of parts of it for our 
next number, and present the balance in full, that 
the entire arguments may be laid before our read- 


ers.—There has never been a period in the history | 


of our country, when such lessons and admoni- 
tions as those contained in this pamphlet, were 
more wanted by the people than at this time; and 


we consider it a duty imperative upon every press, 


to disseminate such arguments to the extent of 


its ability, whenever an opportunity of so doing 


is afforded. Not in a partizan manner should this 
be done, or for party purposes; but soberly, pa- 
triotically, and from a thorough conviction of its 
absolute necessity and probable usefulness. 





THE QUEEN CITY. 


A terter from Cincinnati contains the subjoin- 
ed reference to the recent celebration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the first settlement of that city: 


' 


it fe forvanete that the task of preparing it has heen 
,committed to one so competent as Dr. Drake to 
do the subject justice. A volume of much more 
than ordinary interest may be expected; and we 
shall await its appearance with nolittle impatience. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


Ir is stated that N. P. Wuixuis is about com- 
mencing a new literary paperin New-York, some- 
| what after the manner of the elegant and popular 
Mirror of that city. Light, gay and sparkling, 
| with some philosophy, and a sufficiency of sober- 
ness, Mr. Wixuis is the very man for a thing of 
this kind. He burnt his fingers when hé started a 
Monthly, it is true; but his experience then, will 
only make him more careful what he takes hold 
of hereafter. We predict for his new enterprise 
entire success. 

The first volume of the “ Transactions of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio,” 
has been published in thiscity. We shall refer to 
it in our next. 

“Geraldine, and Other Poems,” by Rurvs 
| Dawes, is the title of a volume on the eve of pub- 

lication in New-York. Mr. D.is a true poet; and 
we doubt not that this distinction will. be univer- 


| conceded to him, wherever his new volume may 
| be read. 





PAMPHLETS. 


We find upon our table a great number of 
|pamphlets, of different kinds, among which are 
| the following, that shall be noticed further here- 
| after:—‘ An Address, delivered to the members 
of the Jefferson Literary Society of Franklin Col- 
lege, by ALExaNnpEeR CampBeLL;” ‘Lilla, or the 
| Offering; a Poem by D’Orvat;” “An Address, 
| delivered before the Epanthean Society of Miami 
Uuiversity, by James D. Cozss;” and “ An Ad- 
dress on the Study of the Modern Languages, de- 
_livered before the College of Teachers at Cincin- 
,nati, by James Ff. Mevine.” 


| 
*“*We had a clever semi-centennial celebration | 


on the 20th ult., the detail of which you will see 
in some of the newspapers. 


we had supposed, before they were grouped to- 
gether. Dr. Drake, who delivered the Discourse 
on the occasion, is deeply excited on the subject, | 
and I understand will proceed at once to prepare a 
history of the early period of the city. It will 


appear as a volume, and not in pamphlet form as: | 
We rejoice that such a work | 


has been stated,”’ 
is about to be given to the public, and consider 


The hervic age of | 
our city, is much richer in romantic incidents than | 





KENTUCKY. 

THE writer of the “Historical Sketch of the 
Early Settlements and Early Men of Kentucky,” 
regrets to state, that in consequence of having 
misiaid his manuscript notes, he was unable to 
| complete his paper for the present number of the 
| Hesperian, and doubts if it will now be in his 
power, with his many other engagements, to finish 


it in time for the publication of the remainder be- 
| fore the March number. 
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